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THE WHITE ROSE OF MUSKERRY. 


INTRODUCTION.——MUSKERRY THIRTY YEARS AGO. 


In the baronies of East and West 
Muskerry, situated in the west riding 
of the county of Cork, might have 
been found, thirty years since, a state 
of society quite peculiar, and differing 
much, in its character and habits, from 
the social world then existing in Ire- 
land. In the very soil might be dis- 
cerned something of individuality and 
isolation. Muskerry (divided into 
baronies) is a long strip of country, 
commencing ten miles to the westward 
of the city of Cork, and running as 
far as Kerry. It is a very broken 
and rugged tract, divided into glens 
by numberless bold and precipitous 
hills ; not grand enough for the sub- 
lime, and yet, by their bleak, wild ap- 
pearance, imparting to the landscapes 
features of no ordinary interest. It 
is full of snatches of wild scenery, 
that a Salvator would eagerly transfer 
to canvas. You can hardly travel 
a couple of miles in it without being 
struck by some interesting object. 
Ruined castles, like ghastly survivors 
of the Cromwellian and Williamite 
wars, present crumbling records of 
past times to arrest the traveller’s eye, 
and carry the mind, for some passing 
minutes beyond this utilitarian age. 
Foaming mountain-streams dash ra- 
pidly across the stranger’s path, loudly 
brawling as they impetuously come in 
contact with the craggy hills that are 
peculiar to Muskerry. Queer, crook- 
ed bridges, of a most quaint construc- 
tion, are flung over these noisy tor- 
rents, just as if some artistical enthu- 
siast had pitched, out of his head, 
some picturesque whims in stone and 
mortar. Little timber diversifies the 
landscape ; here and there a few rag- 
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ged, uncouth firs contrast oddly enough 
with the droves of wild goats that 
may be skipping about the hills. In 
the glens, however, and the more open 
parts of the country, are some rich 
pieces of land, which have been seized 
with avidity as the demesnes of the 
inhabitant gentry. The ‘pleasant 
waters of the river Lee,” winding by 
the lawns of these romantic seats, and 
shrubberies, half-natural, _half-arti- 
ficial—the grey castles, with their 
shattered walls, half-climbed by the 
green ivy—the roads, which ramble 
rather than traverse this hilly line of 
country, now passing an old grave- 
yard, where, perchance, some withered 
relic of mortality is telling her beads 
at the grave of one whom she, yet 
hopes to join—anon skirting some wild 
hamlet, whence poverty scowls dis- 
mally on him that loiters to regard it 
—often combine to form as singular 
forms of the beautiful as any lover of 
nature may wish to see. 

Nor did the character of the inha- 
bitants of Muskerry contradict the 
local genius of their native soil. In 
man, as he was developed in Mus- 
kerry, might have been noted much 
that was queer, wild, and fierce, united 
with what was interesting and agree- 
able. A philosophical traveller would 
have been struck at first by the odd 
mixture of rudeness and courtesy ob- 
servable in the Muskerry manners; 
but on closer study of the inhabitants, 
he would find that conventionalism 
wore a different garb in Muskerry 
from what it appears under in more 
civilized portions of Ireland. He 
would have found that the Muskerry 
mind was a compromise between the 
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tame and sublime. Thus, at a glance, 
he would have seen that the people 
were not of a plodding, thrifty cha- 
racter, but neither could he have met 
with many great specimens of human 
character amongst then. The versa- 
tility of Corkmen, the penetrating 
shrewdness of Kerrymen, or the un- 
paralleled audacity of the Galway cha- 
racter he would have looked for in 
vain amongst the residents of Mus- 
kerry. He would, probably, have been 
most struck by the antique charac- 
ter of their society, differing altogether 
both from the modern English style 
of life, and also from the ancient and 
modern fashions of Ireland. 

But for the newspapers and alma- 
nacs, life in Muskerry might have been 
put back to 1748, without violating 
the appearances of things as they ex- 
isted there thirty yearsago. Latterly, 
indeed, serious assaults have been 
made on the quiescent character of 
Muskerry. A great mail-coach road 
has, by a profane company, been run 
right through the wildest part of the 
baronies of East and West Muskerry ; 
and just as the sight of an old castle, 
by a,bleak lough, and a steep hill co- 
vered with furze, through which the 
goats and nearly-naked children are 
scampering, has lulled your mind into 
deep reverie, you hear the sharp, sud- 
den sound of a horn. Bah! ’tis no 
banditti, but a staring red coach, 
whirling past, with “ Cork and Tralee 
Royal Mail,” emblazoned on its pa- 
nels. 

Some thirty years since, however, 
Muskerry was perfectly undisturbed. 
A sojourner might have fancied him- 
self living thousands of miles from 
the metropolis. The style of cere- 
mony quite resembled that of Qheen 
Anne’s time, and the hearty, yet for- 
mal politeness of the inhabitants re- 
minded the native of England of the 
days of his great-grandfathers. Lite- 
rature was sparingly cultivated in 
Muskerry; an entire library was never 
even conceived of by the most medi- 
tative spirit that the history of Mus- 
kerry records. The only poet ever 
quoted there was Pope; yet it would 
have been difficult to find even an odd 
volume of his works from the borders 
of Ahabulloge at the east, to the con- 
fines of Eveleary, on the western ex- 
tremity of this singular district. The 
author of the “* Essay on Man” had a 
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traditional existence there: sometimes 
quoted, he was never read. Indeed 
the only fragments of literature ex- 
tant in Muskerry were an edition of 
Addison’s “ Spectator,” in eight vo- 
lumes, which was brought into East 
Muskerry, about the middle of the 
last century, and has since been scat- 
tered over the west barony; so that 
to the inhabitants each volume appears 
a different “* Spectator,” and one hears, 
to this day, of “ Belcher’s Spectator,” 
“The Joyce’s Spectator,” “ Dick 
Haynes’s Spectator,” and soon. Some 
school-books also exist, as memorials 
of letters. Virgils, that have been 
thumbed by four generations, repose 
on shelves by the side of Horaces, 
whose brightest odes have drawn 
scalding tears from the whining pro- 
genitors of modern young blub- 
berers. It is said (but the authority 
is doubtful) that a copy of Somer- 
ville’s Chace” was to be found some- 
where in the west barony; but its 
existence will be believed in on its 
production, and not until then. It is 
right, however, to remark, that some 
of Dean Swift’s witticisms were cur- 
rent amonst the best-informed circles. 

In Muskerry, the old English fes- 
tivals were kept with peculiar honour. 
Christmas was paid more homage to 
than in any other part of Ireland, and 
nothing could explain the character of 
its population better, than to mingle 
in their Christmas parties. The fare 
was always most plentiful and sub- 
stantial, and though not of the rarest 
kind, was always of the very best 
quality. Illicit whiskey, blended with 
water and sugar, formed the favourite 
beverage of the gentlemen, and the 
ladies did not blush to imbibe mode- 
rate draughts of——bottled porter! 
Let not the fastidious start with horror 
at the idea of graceful, fascinating 
creatures polluting their ruby lips 
with porter ; when the extent of their 
equestrian exercises was taken into 
account, it would not have been 
matter for horror even to the most 
refined believer in female ethereality. 
And this topic leads us to notice the 
grand characteristic of life in Mus- 
kerry. 

Horsemanship was the passion of 
Muskerry—the inhabitants might have 
been said to live on horseback. ‘The 
young ladies of a family there thought 
nothing of riding fifteen good old Irish 
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miles, to pay a morning visit—sip a 
glass of wine (if porter could not be 
had), munch a tiny bit of cake, and 
canter home to dinner. They (the 
ladies) generally rode in little squa- 
drons. It was quite common on week- 
days to meet seven or eight Di Ver- 
non-like damsels, trotting briskly, with 
perhaps three or four young squires. 
But on Sundays, or hunting days, they 
assembled in crowds; and they might 
have fearlessly challenged the Queen’s 
dominions to exhibit an equal number 
of dashing and lovely horsewomen. 
Sunday, indeed, was a féte day with 
them ; they rode to church, paid some 
visits after, and then, about three 
o’clock in the day, they had a rendez- 
vous at a picturesque village called 
Carrigadrohid,where the scenery is re- 
markably beautiful, and the road forms 
fine ground for riding on. In the fine 
days of autumn, or in an early spring, 
nothing could have been more attrac- 
tive to the eye, than one of these great 
Muskerry riding-parties. The fine 
fresh air heightened the charming 
complexion of these equestrian beau- 
ties. On they used to sweep, a glo- 
rious train of coquettish belles, their 
bright eyes sparkling with vivacity 
under their black beaver hats, and 
their long riding-habits floating in the 
wind ; their rustic cavaliers prancing 
jauntily by their sides (or a little to 
the rear), and merry ringing voices 
cheerily proclaiming that their owners 
were not victims to ennui, or the blue 
devils) As many as seventeen or 
eighteen gay, dashing, spirited young 
horsewomen might have been counted 
on a winter Sunday in one of these 
riding - parties. What fun! what 
laughter! Couldanything in life have 
been more joyous than the graceful 
heartiness with which they used to 
greet each other? How they made 
the wild scenery ring with their up- 
roariously-musical good spirits, which 
they could not restrain, though all the 
formalists of May Fair or the Fau- 
bourg cried, * Well, that’s trop pro- 
noncee!"" No! these Muskerry ladies 
(and most of them bore ancient and 
honourable names), knew of fashion- 
able life only as it existed amongst 





* Duhallow lies to the north of Muskerry, in the county of Cork. 
** Duhallow Hunt” was once the first in Ireland. 
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themselves. They could be coy and 
coquettish ; they could quiz, flirt, and 
play the d— with one’s heart ; but no 
hardened affectation was discerned 
in their characters. 

When the fairer portion of the 
Muskerry population was so expert at 
horsemanship, it may readily be sup- 
posed that the rougher sex were crack 
riders. And this, in some respects, 
was the case; no man could stick to 
a horse’s back with such tenacity as a 
Muskerry man, but he seldom made a 
brilliant horseman—the great coup 
with him was, never to be thrown. 
Indeed, it was generally said that one 
of the natives never got a fall without 
being killed, which, however, was 
seldom the case. They were “ know- 
ing” in all that relates to the horse, 
but they exaggerated their powers in 
the hunting-field or at the steeple- 
chase. In their time they produced 
some very neat horsemen, but in dare- 
devil feats they yielded the palm to 
Galway; in obstinate endurance of 
fatigue, they were excelled by the 
Duhallow* horsemen ; and in a cer- 
tain sprightly gallantry of deportment 
in the saddle, they could stand no 
comparison with the gay lads of Tip- 
perary. On their own soil, however, 
the Muskerry men were invincible. 
Their queer, crooked little hills, their 
crabbit “ gaps,” as their stone fences 
are called, with their terrible turf- 
bogs, harassed and completely dis- 
concerted any strange rivals who 
would vie with them in their own 
country. Hence the famous Mus- 
kerry steeple-chases were seldom raced 
for by strangers; the prizes were left 
to be borne away by the natives. 
The Muskerry gentry strove amongst 
themselves for the honours which they 
challenged the world to win. Thus 
Crosses and Crookes, Bowens and 
Warrens, Hedgeses and Nettleses, 
Colthursts and Coppingers, Pynes and 
Hawkeses, Minhears and Masseys, 
Ryes, Penroses and Gollocks, gal- 
lantly contested with each other for 
the equestrian honours. 

Another feature must be noted in 
the little world of East and West 
Muskerry—its inhabitants were always 
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gambling, and never ruined. There 
was scarcely a night in winter without 
a card-party there, in which the fair 
horsewomen exhibited no ordinary 
love of hazard. The system of losing 
or winning a few pounds each playing 
night, was indulged in by both sexes. 
It might have been considered as the 
only vice known in Muskerry, and was 
the only species of pravity that had 
toleration there. Their loo-parties 
were famous throughout the South of 
Treland ; they played sufficiently high 
to create excitement, but, by some 
singular management, they contrived 
to square their card accounts at the 
end of the year. Strangers, however, 
were looked on by them in the light of 
lawful pillage, and they did not scruple 
taking a heavy salvage out of foreign- 
ers that found themselves amongst the 
wild rocks of Muskerry. 

The Muskerry gentry generally 
married amongst themselves. Taking 
a wife from Limerick or Waterford, 
was by them considered in the same 
light as the English nobility regard 
marriages with Bohemians or Portu- 
guese. Their mansions were furnished 
in the same style—high-backed chairs, 
old-fashioned settees, antique ward- 
robes, abound in their houses, in 
which the state bed-rooms were always 
deserving of the antiquarian’s patient 
observation. Even in the smallest 
house, they designated the strangers’ 
apartment as the stateroom. Auctions 
were “few and far between” in their 
society, but they formed the principal 
means by which the circulation of fur- 
niture was kept up. To a painter, 





*Tis now some twenty years since a 
lively boy of fifteen was walking on the 
banks of the Lee with a charming girl 
a few months younger than her male 
companion. Her exquisitely innocent 
countenance was rendered more pleas- 
ing, by a pensive shade that increased 
the tenderness of her gentle face. She 
seemed as one that realized the wish 
of a modern poetess— 


“ Let youth's fresh rose still gently bloom 
Upon her smooth and downy cheek, 
Yet let a shadow, not of gloom, 
But soft and meek, 
Tell that some sorrow she hath known, 
Tho’ not a sorrow of her own.” 


’Twas the month of August, and 
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the Muskerry “interiors” were parti- 
cularly interesting. A sombre hue of 
antiquity pervaded all things—old 
massy plate, cracked china, and vene- 
rable hangings, “ filled up” with aris- 
tocratic old carpets, that would scorn 
to lie in the same houses with upstart 
and vulgar Kidderminsters, and that 
had been on cordial terms since the 
first American war, with gentlemanly 
old side-boards, and Lady Bettyish 
bureaus, that had maintained a solemn 
gravity in their corners for almost 
three-quarters of a century. 

Indeed, the chief feature in Mus- 
kerry society was its isolation in Ire- 
land. Its gentry went over with King 
William, and there they remained ; 
they were all stanch adherents to the 
House of Hanover, and society had 
remained amongst their descendants 
much in the same type as it was cast 
in England in the time of George the 
First. In some of the more remote 
parts of Devonshire and Somerset- 
shire, something very like Muskerry 
life can even still be discerned. Society, 
as depicted in * Tom Jones,” might 
have been seen in East and West 
Muskerry ; indeed, we do not question 
but that Squire Western would have 
been considered a noble character 
there. ‘The Indian, when shown in 
Paris a picture of St. Michael, cried, 
« What a noble savage!” and, in the 
same spirit, some of the people we 
have described would enthusiastically 
vote Squire Western to be “a splendid 
Muskerry man.” But we have said 
enough of the locality and its inhabi- 
tants—we will proceed with our tale. 


the trout leaped in the bright waters 
of the Lee at the flies that sported 
their transient existence on the glassy 
surface. The birds sung sweetly from 
the hedges and neighbouring groves ; 
the sky was bright blue, mottled over 
with large flakes of fleecy clouds; a 
pleasant breeze from the river cooled 
the air, and the landscape (which was 
in the very centre of East Muskerry) 
was bright with many colours, the ripe 
corn-fields waving their heavy stalks 
of wheat, and the trees looking so 
green, that nobody could imagine a 
winter so cruel as to rob them of their 
foliage. 
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The young couple had walked for 
some time without speaking. For 

persons so very young, they had appa- 

rently been immersed in deep reverie. 

They were not like brother and sister, 

at least no resemblance could be traced 

in their features. The boy had a dark 

sallow countenance, with black and 

deeply-set eyes, that occasionally flash- 

ed with fire; his face was bold and 

determined, with a prominent nose and 

beetling brow. His figure, for his 

years, was singular, square, and man- 

like, and he seemed to have outgrown 

the sailor’s jacket of blue cloth that he 

wore. His fair young companion’s 

figure presented a striking contrast. 

Without any injustice, she might have 

personified a sylph. Her light, grace- 

ful form was clad in a white frock, 

and the blue ribbons that enclosed her 
dress in front, were not brighter in 
their colour than the veins which 
crossed her half-exposed bosom. Her 
simple rustic bonnet hung carelessly 
off her head, and allowed her fair hair 
to stream down, unconfined, in luxu- 
riant tresses. Her face was oval, 
with large blue eyes of the most serene 
expression; but the character of the 
little beauty’s face was so sweet and 
dove-like, that you could not scan her 
features for some time. You would 
gaze on her, wrapt in admiration, 
without regarding the details of her 
engaging countenance. After a few 
minutes, you might have noticed the 
exceeding ~ irness of her complexion ; 
her Grecian nose, and her exquisite 
mouth, that seemed fitter for a queen 
of the fairies, than for anything be- 
longing to human kind. 

They continued their silent walk. 
They crossed two or three hedges, 
and a pretty sight it was to look at the 
young fellow vault over them at a 
bound, and then gallantly hand across 
his fair companion, who just touched 
his proffered hand, and lightly skipped 
down on the green turf with her pretty 
minikin feet. "Twas rather late in 
the day, and the hot evening sun 
seemed to annoy her ; but they reach- 
ed a turn in the river, about a mile 
below the village of Carrigadrohid, 
where the Lee continues its course 
between the sides of a shelving glen, 
which terminates in the demesne of 
Carhue, an old family residence of 
much beauty belonging to one of the 
most ancient families in Muskerry. 
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Here the river flows between large 
woods, and its banks are planted with 
nut-trees, that hang into the water. 
As they turned into the shade, the 
young fellow first broke silence, and 
in a sighing, pensive tone, exclaim- 
edq— 

“ Well, Mary, this is the last time 
for a long while that you and I will be 
walking together.” 

‘Oh! Charles, you make one so 
melancholy. Sure, Christmas wont 
long be coming, and you'll have vaca- 
tion then for three weeks.” 

«“ Ah! but, Mary, the sun will not 
then be shining as it is now, nor can 
we be gathering wild-flowers in the 
fields. The grounds will be covered 
with snow. To be sure I may go 
shooting with papa; but you know 
that you could not accompany me 
then.” 

** No, indeed, Charles, I should not 
much like,” said the young girl, with 
an arch smile, “ to be seen with a pair 
of gaiters on my legs, carrying your 
shot-pouch for you, and running after 
the birds you might have shot. But 
I delight in winter. What can be 
nicer than sitting round the fire after 
dinner, when a fresh piece of bogwood 
is thrown on the turf, and papa, or 
some gentleman that has come to dine 
with us, is telling funny stories, and 
mamma is dancing baby in her arms, 
while the nurse is at dinner with the 
servants, and little Tommy and Harry 
are wanting me to go play with them 
and our young sisters in the hall? I 
don’t suppose that your home is very 
different at dinner-time ? and then tea 
in the drawing-room, when everybody 
is so cheerful, and cards afterwards. 
Besides, think of the parties! Why, 
winter is surely the time when people 
are most gay. Then is the time for 
going out to dinner, when the long 
nights have come, and for dancing, 
and singing, and telling fortunes, and 
round games of all kinds. Oh! I’m 
quite surprised, Charles Henry, that 
you do not like winter.” 

“« | would prefer it far more than I 
do, Mary, if [ could always be with 
you; but in winter, you know, people 
can’t be by themselves like in summer. 
Ah, no! there is nothing like the long 
walks that we have been taking toge- 
ther for the last five weeks. I never 
felt so sorry before for the holidays 
being over. Dear me! they have 
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passed by like a week; and I have 
been nearly six weeks at home, and 
papa says that I must certainly go to- 
morrow. It seems so unmanly to beg 
for another week; only for that, I 
would try to remain near you, Mary, 
for some time longer.” 

** Well, I’m sure, Charles, that I 
wish you were always at home for my 
sake ; for,” added the innocent girl, 
«I'm never so happy as when you are 
amusing me with your conversation, 
or telling me all that you have seen 
and heard. But it wants more than 
an hour to dinner, and I feel tired. 
We will have time to sit down here 
on the bank, for the last time, until 
next summer will come, and we'll be 
together again.” So saying, and she 
spoke the last words rather sorrow- 
fully, she reclined on the grassy bank, 
close by a very large weeping-willow, 
that grew out into the water, with its 
wide stem, and overshadowed the river 
in a most picturesque manner. Her 
companion, with a very serious sigh 
for so tender a swain, took his place 
by her side. They were in a most 
beautiful spot, where the woods on 
either side excluded the sun’s rays, 
and strips of green land were on either 
side of the Lee. On the opposite bank 
numerous rabbits were jumping about 
in their awkward fashion, or couched 
in the tufts of tangled fern. The 
falling of timber in the neighbouring 
grove, from the woodman’s axe, and 
tinkling of bells from an adjoining 
sheep-walk, contributed their pleasing 
sounds, in concert with the murmur 
of the river, as it flowed gently on- 
wards in its summer course. Ah! 
that was a lovely summer day, and 
those were very happy spirits, that, 
unable to analyze or give utterance to 
their emotions, sat side by side, in 
youthful innocence, watching the lim- 
pid water gliding past them, like the 
current of existence. 

Charles Henry Warren (for that 
was the name of the pensive youth) 
was the only son of Nathaniel Warren, 
of Hanover Lodge, a Muskerry squire, 
whose progenitors were contemporary 
with the permanent settlement of Mus- 
kerry, in 1692. Nat Warren, as he 
was commonly called, was a very ex- 
cellent person, with rather more of the 
man of the world in him than most of 
his neighbours. In his youth he had 
seen military service—had been in 
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India, and was with the Duke of 
York’s unfortunate expedition to the 
Scheldt. He had retired from the 
army on half-pay, and his elder bro- 
ther dying unmarried, he came in for 
the family place, Hanover Lodge, with 
a fee-simple of six hundred a-year, un- 
encumbered. He married a Muskerry 
lady, but our history does not avouch 
whether she was a Cross or a Crooke, 
or a Pyne or a Nettles: it is enough 
to say, that she belonged to one or 
other of the families proper to Mus- 
kerry, that have been heretofore 
enumerated. She brought him one 
son, Charles Henry, with whom the 
reader is already acquainted. In some 
respects, he was a singular boy. He 
was, for his years, an exceedingly ripe 
scholar. He astonished the Muskerry 
people, by holding a dialogue in French 
with an Italian organ-player ; ‘twas 
almost a miracle. Then, no school- 
boy in either barony could come near 
him in construing Latin quotations. 
It was privately whispered, that at his 
fourteenth birth-day, he knew the 
classics better than any minister in 
Muskerry ; and Sir Bowen Belcher, 
who was a baronet, and withal had 
been to court, and, therefore, ought 
to have been an authority on such a 
point, had been heard to declare pub- 
licly that young Warren spoke Latin 
as well as a native, and that, if not 
the first general, he would positively 
be the greatest orator of the age.” 
However, making all allowance for the 
exaggeration of friendly ignorance, 
there was no doubt that Charles Henry 
Warren was a boy of whom any pa- 
rents might be proud. He displayed 
remarkable aptitude for learning, pos- 
sessed a most retentive memory, and 
was capable of intense and resolute 
application. Having received but few 
advantages, by his own industry he 
rendered himself fully equal to the 
most gifted and carefully-cultured 
youths of his own years to be found 
in the leading public schools of Eng- 
land. Unlike most bookish and pre- 
cocious boys, he was very manly in 
his taste—could fish, shoot, or hunt 
an otter with any lad three years his 
senior; and, on a grey cob, called 
** Badger,” he was seldom headed, 
when following the Mount-Hedges 
fox-hounds. 

Mary Delacour, with whom, as 
may be guessed, he had been walking, 
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when we took the liberty of present- 
ing them, was the eldest daughter of 
Harold Delacour, a Muskerry squire, 
who lived in the demesne adjoining 
Hanover Lodge. Her mother was a 
Belcher, and cousin of the accom- 
plished Sir Bowen, before mentioned. 
Mr. Delacour was a younger branch 
of the old family of that name, that 
was aboriginal in Muskerry, or, to 
speak more accurately, that was coe- 
val with its permanent settlement. 
She was the eldest child, and was 
the idol of her parents, and admi- 
ration of her friends. Innocent in 
disposition, and artless in her man- 
ners, she was good-humoured and 
affectionate, and her merry laugh was 
enhanced by the wistful smile that 
crossed her charming face. Her fa- 
ther had an estate of fifteen hundred 
a-year, owing a few thousand, but 
Mary had been left a fortune of some 
six thousand pounds by a deceased 
aunt. In Muskerry, fathers and mo- 
thers speculate as in other parts of 
the world, and many were already 
calculating what an excellent match 
Mary Delacour would be for one of 
their sons—the possibility of her mar- 
rying a stranger never entered into 
any one’s head. In four years more 
she would be marriageable, and, in 
the meantime, all her neighbours were 
most attentive to the little beauty of 
Delacour Hall. 

None, however, were more really 
fond of Mary than the family at Ha- 
nover Lodge. Harold Delacour and 
Nat Warren had been at school toge- 
ther—rode races with each other—had 
commissions in the same yeomanry 
corps during the Rebellion—and always 
went to Cork assizes together. They 
were also magistrates and neighbours, 
so that brothers could not have been 
more intimate. Young Warren and 
Mary had been playfellows. She had 
always distinguished him by her fond- 
ness for his society, a feeling that ap- 
peared to increase with time. At 
fourteen he was sent to a boarding- 
school at Bandon, some fifteen miles 
from home, and many times did Mary 
shed tears at losing her young beau. 
For a couple of years they had been in 
the habit of riding round their roman- 
tic neighbourhood ; and when Mary 
was mounted on her little black pony, 
with Charley Warren cantering by her 
side, it would have been difficult to 
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find such a picture of youthful happi- 
ness and beauty. They knew nearly 
every road in East Muskerry, and were 
carefully examining the county map, 
preparatory to their incursions into 
West Muskerry, nay they had been 
even heard to project an expedition to 
the city of Cork. 

Their schemes were, however, dash- 
ed to the ground by the departure of 
Charles Henry for Bandon School. 
Many a “ longing, lingering look” he 
cast behind, as he passed by Delacour 
Hall, on the morning that he went to 
school, Everything seemed to him sad 
on that black and gloomy morning when 
he left his home for the first time. 
The very cawing of the crows came 
with sorrowful tones upon his ears, 
and the country around appeared very 
sad. The people on the road, he 
thought, looked as melancholy as if 
they were going to school; the very 
dogs became dull, and ceased barking ; 
yea! everything seemed clad in sack- 
cloth and ashes. So powerfully does a 
sensitive fancy imbue surrounding ob- 
jects with its own illusion ; and surely 
there is nothing in the world so sad as 
the schoolboy, when going to a course 
of birch and books—away from his 
cheerful home—amidst strangers who 
neither know nor care for him. 

Young Warren, however, in a very 
short time began to feel at ease. He at- 
tracted the attention of Dr. M‘Smack- 
um, by the superiority of his talents, 
and won the esteem of the boys by his 
courage, activity, and good-nature. 
When Christmas came, he returned, 
laden with prizes, to his delighted pa- 
rents. Mary Delacour eagerly par- 
ticipated in the welcome which every- 
one gave young Warren, for signaliz- 
ing himself amongst so many boys. 
During the winter vacation, the young 
couple made up for lost time, and 
again they felt bitterly sorry, when 
they had to part till midsummer came. 
When it arrived, Charles had increas- 
ed his character for talents, and he was 
quite a distingué youth. He cared, 
however, little for the applause he re- 
ceived at home; but when he saw his 
Mary’s eyes sparkling with pride and 
pleasure, his bosom began to expe- 
rience strange feelings which he could 
not fathom, although he felt assured 
that they were those of love. For five 
happy weeks he had never missed a 
day without seeing his little neighbour. 
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The weather was too warm for gal- 
loping round the country, but they 
sometimes drove about to pay visits to 
their friends, and more frequently 
they walked by the river side together. 
Warren talked of everything that 
could interest his young companion— 
amused her with his school anecdotes, 
and occasionally addressed her in such 
a strain, that while he felt far deeper 
affection than for a sister, she secretly 
longed that he was her brother. The 
little girl felt delighted in his company, 
and she permitted herself to show her 
feelings plainly enough. 

«*T will be another year, Mary, be- 
fore we can sit together beneath this 
willow-tree. Twelve long months 
must roll by before we can have a 
summer walk again. Perhaps we might 
never meet again under this pretty 
tree, which you admire so much.” 

** Well, I declare you'll make me 
ery, if you talk in so melancholy a 
manner. You know I don’t like sor- 
rowful stories, and you seem, to-day, 
to havebecome terribly unhappy. Well, 
if I were a boy, I wouldn't be so sorry 
for going back to school. I am sure 
one so clever as you can’t find your 
lessons so hard, that you need care 
much about them.” 

**’Tis because J’m leaving you, Mary, 
that I feel sorry. Ifyou were going 
to Bandon with me, I would be quite 
happy. Well, how short the vacation 
seems when I look back on it, and it 
seems so long to look forward for an 
entire year. A year!—what a long 
time !” 

A thought struck him; and taking 
a knife from his pocket, he proceeded 
to cut the initials “M.D.” and « C, 
H. W.” on the bark of the willow-tree, 
whose stem jutted far beyond the bank. 
Mary laughed at him, as he told her 
what he was about; but her smiles 
vanished as a large raven flew across 
the river, and, perching over Warren’s 
head, croaked dismally, as it flapped its 
gloomy wings. Mary’s grandmother 
had early initiated her into omens of 
all sorts, and recollecting that the ra- 
vens foreboded disaster, she cried to 
Warren, with a flushing face, to come 
off the tree, and not to cut the names 
upon it—that it was not lucky to do 
so. He had, however, nearly finished, 
and he only laughed heartily at her old 
Irish superstition, saying, playfully, 
that she ought to be called “ Sybil 
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Delacour,” when, by some awkward 
turn of his foot, he was suddenly pre- 
cipitated into the river, and sunk under 
the surface. Mary screamed with ter- 
ror, as she saw him disappear. In a 
minute, however, he scrambled out, 
and stood, dripping all over, by her 
side. Her face was pale as snow, and 
her little lover felt no small pride at 
the thrilling interest which he had ex- 
cited in her. 

** For once,” he cried, ‘‘ the sybil is 
right. I have got a ducking by not 
having listened to a raven.” 

On the next morning, as he passed 
Delacour Hall, he could see the 
window of Mary's room, and a figure 
that he knew to be her’s, waving a 
handkerchief to him. Warren, how- 
ever, drew himself up, took off his 
hat, and flourishing it over his head, 
felt himself quite aman. He had pro- 
gressed in the art of making love. He 
perceived that his love was returned : 
henceforward he had a mistress to 
adore. Life now possessed a myste- 
rious attraction for him; and when 
he descended from the chaise in the 
school-yard, the boys wondered at the 
important air with which Charley 
Warren strutted forward to shake 
the many hands held out to greet him. 
Even Dr. M‘Smackum remarked that 
he had grown quite a man upon his 
hands, and Warren himself gave up 
the ordinary amusements of the school, 
and secluded himself from his com- 
panions, of whom he had been the idol 
and favourite. 

One of the first things he had done 
after arriving at school, was to dis- 
patch a letter to Mary, full of much 
boyish rhapsody, some poetry, and 
lamentations that he was not able to 
take walks by the river-side with her. 
Day after day he expected an answer, 
but none came. As the letters were 
delivered in the morning, he eagerly 
glanced to see whether there was one 
from her; but although he received 
epistles from his father and mother, 
not a line did the truant Mary send 
him. One day, however, about three 
weeks after his letter had gone, he 
was called down stairs, and found a 
Muskerry farmer’s son in the hall, 
with a three-cornered billet in his 
hand, which Warren impatiently 
snatched, Yes! ’twas from his little 
mistress. He hastened to reward the 
messenger, with a munificence that 
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made the country-boy first stare, and 
then exclaim, * Wisha! by gor, the 
Warrens were always rale gintlemin ; 
shure their likes arn’t to be found in 
Muskerry!"” How great was War- 
ren’s delight when, on tearing open 
the little billet, he learned that the 
writer was actually coming to school 
at Bandon, and that she would be 
residing close to his neigbbourhood, 
for “the Misses Hornibrook’s semi- 
nary for young ladies” was not very far 
from the well-known “ Dr. M‘Smac- 
kum’s_ scholastic establishment for 
young gentlemen.” ‘The pleasure that 
this communication imparted can be 
easily understood, and Warren count- 
ed the days that were to intervene 
between the arrival of his charming 
little neighbour. 

Mary Delacour, on her entrance 
to the Misses Hornibrook’s school, 
made quite a sensation. Some of the 
girls envied her beauty; but it is only 
doing justice to her young companions 
to say, that the majority loudly ex- 
tolled her, and her good-nature and 
engaging manners made her the pet of 
the school. The Misses Hornibrook 
were quite proud of their young pupil, 
who became quite a “lion” in the 
town of Bandon, where she was regu- 
larly pointed out as *‘ the White Rose 
of Muskerry.” The soubriquet ad- 
hered to her, and it was singularly 
appropriate to one with such fresh- 
ness of youth, and delicacy of features 
and complexion. Many an admiring 
eye was cast upon her, as she pattered 
along the streets of Bandon, on the 
days when the Misses Hornibrook 
marshalled their pupils for public 
walking. ‘ Which is she?” you might 
have heard often asked, as the board- 
ers went two by two along the streets. 
“ There she is!” ‘ Where?” No, 
not that one; don’t you see her in 
the blue and white dress, with the 
rosettes in her bonnet.” ‘ Oh, what 
a beautiful little creature!” Well, 
I never saw such a face!” Such ex- 
clamations often saluted the Misses 
Hornibrook’s ears, as, in all the pride 
of stiff and ancient maidenhood, they 
brought up the rear of their corps of 
bread-and-butter eaters. But Mary’s 
head was never turned by all the ad- 
miration bestowed on her by strangers. 
She was as modest, timid, and unaf- 
fected as when she was in Maskerry. 
When people gazed on her, she held 
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down her head, and 4elt awkward. 
But when it chanced (as it sometimes 
did) that she encountered the board- 
ers of Dr. M‘Smackum, she blushed, 
and felt herself blushing, as she saw 
Charles Warren spring forward so 
eagerly to greet her, and, to the con- 
sternation of the demure Misses Hor- 
nibrook, escort her, contrary to all 
rules, for a considerable portion of 
their walk. Nor were these the only 
occasions they met. Some rather 
wild and romping young ladies were 
domesticated with the Misses Horni- 
brook, and Warren, accompanied by 
one or two trusty comrades, contrived 
to obtain access to the rear of the 
young ladies’ playground, and many 
goods, strictly prohibited by the Horni- 
brook tariff, were imported over the 
wall, not merely duty free, but even 
without purchase, an ad valorem duty 
being sometimes suddenly laid on, and 
as suddenly taken off, in the shape of 
some kisses. Thus small cargoes of 
nuts, petty crates of apples, con- 
siderable lumps of a compound, called 
pound-cake, were, from time to time, 
at imminent hazard, introduced into 
the young ladies’ seminary.” Food 
for the mind was occasionally provided 
with the little comforts for the body. 
“Rob Roy,” on one occasion, took 
refuge in a bag of chesnuts; and the 
* Children of the Abbey” were, one 
night, found concealed in a pile of 
apples. 

The dangers of censure that both 
parties incurred enhanced the pleasure 
of their secret meeting, and made the 
sweetmeats more palatable to the pretty 
little mouths that crunched them. More 
than one happy couple owe their first 
affection to the 


* Stolen sweetness of those evening walks, 
When pansied turf was air to winged feet, 
And circling forests by ethereal touch 
Enchanted, wore the livery of the sky.” 


The ties that bound Warren to 
Mary Delacour were much strength- 
ened by these clandestine meetings, 
and as Christmas approached, his mind 
banquetted in anticipation on the in- 
creased pleasure he should enjoy in 
her society in Muskerry during the 
holidays. Mary, who was mercilessly 
quizzed by the forward school girls, 
did not enter altogether into the feel- 
ings of her youthful lover; she en- 
joyed rather the fun than the romance 
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of his evening visits, and he often 
yearned that his cherished fair one 
met his advances with less hilarity, and 
more sentiment. But Mary, then 
verging to fifteen, knew nothing of 
love; she had read of it, indeed, but 
she experienced nothing of its sensa- 
tions in her intercourse with young 
Warren. She was but a school-girl in 
heart, a8 well as years, and often 
wondered at the gravity and fixed re- 
gard with which her admirer beheld 
her. If she, however, was slow in 
conceiving of the passion, he was pre- 
cocious in feeling his heart imbued 
with the illusions of an affection far 
deeper and more intense than ever 
brother can feel for sister. Mere 
friendship had now become one of the 
least elements of his affection for her; 
and abandoning himself to reverie and 
fantasy, he dreamed, day after day, of 
the hours of bliss he should enjoy 
when possessing Mary Delacour as 
the sharer of his fortunes. 

Right glad were the people of East 
Muskerry to see “the White Rose” 
on her return from school. They were 
proud of possessing such a beauty in 
their barony. If Mary had not been 
of the purest and gentlest mould, her 
head would have been turned by the 
compliments and flattery bestowed on 
her. But her heart was too good to 
be debased by adulation. On the 
Sunday riding-parties she joined the 
Belchers and the Jagoes, and Charles 
Warren felt mortified at finding that 
she could be so civil and agreeable to 
the brothers and cousins of her many 
female friends. Her sojourn at a 
boarding-school had contributed to 
give her more “manner,” which, in 
making her more affable in general 
society, took somewhat of interest 
from her in Warren’s eyes. While 
he himself was somewhat awkward in 
his intercourse with the opposite sex, 
he was astonished at the graceful 
facility of Mary’s manners to strangers 
and acquaintances. He was disposed 
to be jealous; yet how absurd for a 
mere boy to proclaim his feelings, 
especially to one who had not recipro- 
eated his sentiments, and who was 
even ‘too young seriously to consider 
the state of her affections. 

Mary did not return to Bandon 
school at the end of the holidays. She 
was sent to Dublin to be “finished” 
at a dashing school kept in the gayest 
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part of that metropolis. The time 
drew near for Warren’s entering col- 
lege, and absence from his mistress, 
with the thirst for distinction, contri- 
buted to wean, in some degree, his feel- 
ings from the object on which they 
had been lately concentrated. He ap- 
plied himself to his studies with fresh 
ardour, and was cried-up as a prodigy 
by his master, who prophesied that he 
would not meet his match in college. 
He did not, however, forget his Mary ; 
the pretty walks about the town of 
Bandon often recalled to him the pic- 
turesque scenery of East Muskerry ; 
and in fancy he rode again by the side 
of la galie petite Delacour, or strolled 
with her in memory on summer after- 
noons, along the banks of the river 
Lee. 

Midsummer came again, which he 
had looked forward to with such plea- 
sure. He had entered college, and 
was preeminently the most distin- 
guished answerer out of a hundred 
and fifty candidates for admission. In- 
deed, the extent of his attainments pro- 
cured him considerable eclat amongst 
his juvenile competitors ; and even the 
fellows of college were heard to talk 
in very decided terms of what “avery 
clever fellow young Warren promised 
to be.” All his friends, of course, 
felt the greatest pleasure at his suc- 
cess. Mary, amongst the rest, smiled 
sweetly upon him on his return to the 
country. He had not seen her for 
several months, and was astonished at 
the change in her appearance. She 
had grown quite womanly, and all 
traces of the mere school-girl had 
vanished. She was considerably taller, 
and her manners were still more finish- 
ed. She was evidently very glad to 
see him, and cordially congratulated 
him; but Warren’s heart was not 
satisfied. Her smile had not sufficient 
meaning and expressiveness; she did 
not reciprocate the tender warmth 
with which he addressed her, and re- 
ceived his sentimental advances with 
careless, though polite raillery. She 
seemed not to like his allusions to his 
escapades at Bandon, and did not 
much encourage his talking over days 
gone by. He felt rather displeased at 
the worldliness she displayed, and her 
unrepressed anxiety for gossip and 
news about society, around their neigh- 
bourhood, made her young lover feel 
very cynical. Still her charms had 
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potent sway over his affections. Her 
natural grace, her wistful smile, and 
her beautiful eyes, dispelled his passing 
qualms, and in a few days after his re- 
turn to the country, he sought her 
society with more ardour than ever. 
Nor was Mary displeased at his at- 
tentions. She knew that she was pos- 
sessed of no ordinary attractions ; even 
if her own image, as reflected in her 
toilet-glass, had failed to announce it 
to her, the attentive looks of strangers, 
and the eagerness with which she was 
sought after at all the dancing-parties, 
would have revealed the possession of 
her many charms, amongst which an 
artless modesty heightened the gene- 
ral effect. From society she derived 
much pleasure; the hearty welcome 
with which she was greeted wherever 
she appeared, increased its blandish- 
ments; she entered into the spirit of 
her company with the animation of 
good spirits; and those who met her, 
even for the first time, knew not which 
fascinated most, her graceful frankness 
or her lovely countenance. In the 
Muskerry riding-parties she soon be- 
came the observed of all; and you 
might have heard, as a troop of lovely 
horsewomen cantered by, some admir- 
ing country-fellow exclaiming, “ Oh, 
faix, dere’s none ov ‘em like Miss 
Mary! Sure she’s a jewel, and she’s 
good as she’s fine, God bless the sweet 
crayture.” Towards Warren, Mary 
behaved with perfect friendliness. She 
neither disguised nor exaggerated her 
feelings towards him. She admired 
his talents, and appreciated his cha- 
racter, but the world had shown her 
that Warren did not stand alone 
amongst young men; that there were 
many who, if they did not surpass, 
could certainly vie with him in figure 
and accomplishments ; and her expe- 
rience of life, limited though it was, 
prevented her from seeing a perfect 
prodigy in her admirer and neighbour. 
Warren panted to learn the exact 
state of her feelings towards him, and 
determined to ascertain it as soon as 
possible. Nor was the opportunity 
long wanting. Towards the end of 
summer, one day that the Hanover 
Lodge family were dining at Dela- 
cour Hall, a message came from a poor 
sick woman, entreating that ‘ Miss 
Mary would come to see her before 
she died!” Mary's attention to the 
poor and destitute had made her the 
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idol of the peasantry, who called her 
nothing but ‘the White Rose.” “I 
cannot,” said Mary, ‘refuse poor 
Katty Lynch’s request. Mrs. War- 
ren, will you excuse my absence after 
dinner ?” Warren begged permission 
to accompany her in her walk, and, 
soon after, they were on their way to 
the peasant’s cottage. Mary had a 
delay of more than an hour there, and 
on their resuming the road homeward, 
the sun had set, and evening was clos- 
ing. Hardly a breath of air was 
stirring, and the silence of the hour 
contributed to the pervading calmness 
of nature. The night was in sympa- 
thy with the feelings of Mary’s bosom. 
She had been at the bedside of one, 
whose last days were drawing near, 
and who welcomed the approach of 
death, as the finisher of a life of trial 
and misfortune. Their way lay near 
an ancient churchyard, on a rising 
ground, and Mary happened to remark 
that it was “a curious thing, that 
Katty Lynch should have asked her 
to choose a spot for her grave.” 

“And will you do so?” asked 
Warren. 

“ Of course, I will,” cried Mary; 
“hard are their hearts, who refuse 
compliance with even the slight re- 
quests of the dying. In this case, 
poor Katty has paid me her last com- 
pliment ;” and as Mary uttered these 
words, a sweet, though melancholy 
smile, passed across her face; ‘she 
has begged me to plant a white rose- 
tree over her grave. She said she 
would be happy, in thinking that, 
even in the grave, the work of m 
hands would be near her. Ah! what 
a world of affection there is in the 
poor. How deeply grateful are their 
hearts for any trifling attention you 
offer them.” 

Mary spoke these words with deep 
emotion, and they thrilled Warren’s 
heart. They walked on some time in 
silence. Both were subdued, but by 
different kinds of emotion. At last, 
Warren exclaimed with warmth:— 

“If this poor woman feels so 
strongly for you, can you be surprised 
at others cherishing affection towards 
you?” 

“Oh!” answered Mary, evidently 
misunderstanding him, papa and 
mamma are a deal fonder of me than 
I deserve. Their love I never can 
repay!” 
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“ There are others, Mary, who love 
you more than your parents.” 

“Oh!” cried she, “ that’s impos- 
sible; my friends and relatives are all 
most kind to me; but none love me 
like dear papa and mamma.” 

* Yes, Mary! I can answer for it 
that there is one who loves you far 
more—ay! who burns with affection 
for you—one who, by heavens, would 
lay down his life to please you!” 

«* Oh, nonsense, Charles,” said Mary, 
‘you're not acting Romeo now, as 
you did at Bandon school last year, 
in the private theatricals.” 

**’Tis no acting, Mary. Oh, Mary, 
I have long loved you! I have never 
before given utterance to my feelings. 
For years—nay, do not laugh—for 
years I have loved you. The world 
would be a blank to me, if I did not 
hope to merit you. In your presence 
I have often restrained my feelings ; 
when away from you, your image 
haunts my mind. I can be happy 
only in thinking of you. Oh, Mary, 
forgive me—dearest and most beauti- 
ful girl—for asking whether I may 
hope to deserve you.” 

* Oh, Charles, this is really going 
too far. 
your manner, I would suppose that you 
were playing tricks. I never before 
heard such language in my life; and 
I do not know what can have induced 
you to address me so.” 

While she spake thus she looked 
more beautiful than ever. Her face 
was suffused with blushes; she was 
much agitated; her fine large eyes 
glanced with animation ; her lip qui- 
vered ; but the excitement heightened 
the effect of her radiant charms. 
Warren felt quite carried away by 
his feelings; his passion completely 
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mastered him; he felt influenced by 
the declaration of his attachment ; 
and as he beheld its object in all the 
loveliness of confused modesty, every 
restraint gave way, and clasping her 
in his arms, he passionately imprinted 
burning kisses on the lips of his beau- 
tiful companion. 

“‘Sir!—Mr. Warren !—offend and 
outrage me thus!” gasped, rather than 
uttered, the frightened Mary Dela- 
cour, while her face was crimsoned 
with feelings of indignation. 

‘Forgive me, forgive me, dearest 
Mary! Limplore you to excuse my 
rudeness.” 

«*Rudeness, sir!—I don’t under- 
stand either your language or your 
manners, Mr. Warren. I thought [ 
should have had a protector in my 
walk, instead of having my feelings 
insulted.” 

Her eyes flashed with spirit as she 
spoke, and nothing could be more in- 
dignant than the expression of her 
countenance. Warren was confound- 
ed by her anger; and when he saw 
her face, now pale, now flushed with 
excitement, he repented of the haste 
with which he had urged his suit. 
The evident anger that flashed in 
her eyes smote him to the heart. He 
felt that he was not loved—not even 
cared for. Not a word did he ven- 
ture to say. He knew that it would 
only irritate the offended girl still fur- 
ther, to attempt to justify himself. 
She had been deeply offended at the 
violence of his advances. In silence 
they walked home together. They 
parted at the entrance to Delacour 
Hall—not a word was spoken. And 
desolate was Warren’s heart, as, in re- 
tiring to his chamber, he felt himself 
without an image to adore. 


CHAPTER II,——-THE RIVALS. 


*T was a beautiful morning in the end 
of October, about four years after the 
scene before recorded. The village of 
Carrigadrohid presented an interesting 
appearance, as the Mount-Hedges fox- 
hounds met at its bridge, and sports- 
men had assembled from various quar- 
ters in expectation of a good day. The 
village lay on either side of the river, 
and nothing could have been more 
striking than the whole scene, when 
regarded from an eminence that rose 


from the south of the river. Thither 
several spectators had repaired to en- 
joy the prospect. Right beneath them 
lay the Castle of Carrigadrohid, built 
on a large rock in the centre of 
the river, and approached by an old 
time-worn, stone bridge. The Lee 
dashed over a rocky bed, until it came 
to some large inches, round which it 
bent its course until it wound out of 
sight in a long glen. Opposite, and 
rising from the inches, was the hand- 
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some demesne of Oak Grove — its 
mansion, backed by a thick pine plan- 
tation—a large wood lying to the left 
tinted with the varied colours of au- 
tumn. In the inches the dogs were 
nosing the ground, and giving tongue, 
preparatory to being laid on the scent ; 
their huntsman, Jack Harding, crack- 
ing his whip, and shouting “ Yo hoicks, 
there!—skether together, ye divils!” 
Horsemen were grouped together in 
knots: some looking at choice horse- 
flesh—others mingling market intelli- 
gence with the politics of the day ; 
some, too, were showing off the points 
of their trusty steeds, as well as their 
horsemanship, and were taking some 
‘very tasty” leaps, to the admiration 
of the rustics. The morning was 
bright and clear, and was the plea- 
santer after some early frost. Every- 
thing looked bright and cheerful, and 
every one felt happy. 

On the summit of the hill before- 
mentioned, two figures challenged 
notice. One was a young horse- 
woman, whose ease in the saddle would 
of itself have fixed a stranger's eye, 
even if her shapely figure had not pro- 
voked his attention. All eyes were 
directed towards her, and the gaze of 
the rustics, who stared intently at her, 
would have made any one anxious to 
see her face. ’Twas that of a beauti- 
ful and graceful young woman, with a 
singularly winning gentleness of coun- 
tenance. Her companion, a young 
man with a resolute and determined 
air, seemed quite proud of her, and 
ever and anon playfully addressed her. 
She seemed greatly interested in the 
scene, and walked her mare about the 
brow of the hill, in order to see every 
movement of the sportsmen. She was 
evidently familiar with the sport and 
the country, and talked quite fami- 
liarly about the earth that Reynard 
would probably make for. 

“ Faix, they’re a fine couple, God 
bless ‘em. Yea, thin, Jerry Horgan, 
are they goin’ to be married ?” 

«’Pon my sowl, I know no more 
than yerself, Peggy Dynane. Only 
this I know, that the young coun- 
sellor* is certainly coortin’ her ; and 
if ripports spake thruly, she’s mighty 
fond of him intirely and intirely.” 

“It’s asy to see, Jerry,” said a third 
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voice, that™came from a decent-look- 
ing female, “ that |you know nothin’ 
at all about it;” and the speaker, as- 
suming an air of mystery, helped her- 
self plentifully to a large pinch of 
snuff. 

‘*’Deed an’ ‘deed, Mrs. Twahig, I 
don't pretend to have the talk of the 
country at my fingers’ ends. I don’t 
go among the quality as ye do, ma’am, 
seeing as how I’m not a midwife. 
But if I’m not too bould, perhaps, 
ma'am, ye’d be after informin’ us who 
will have the picking of the ‘ White 
Rose,’ God bless her, if the young 
counsellor, long life to him, won't be 
the man.” 

“Tut, tut, Mister Horgan,” an- 
swered Mrs. Twahig, who was evi- 
dently gratified by the homage paid 
her, “just as there’s many things 
people do hear, and many things 
people don’t hear, so there are many 
things people do tell, and many things 
people do not tell. S’posing I was to 
know what has happened 'twixt yonder 
fine couple, do you think it would be 
right for me to go proclaimin’ it to 
the world on this blessed morning ?’ 

‘ Faix, there’s sense in that, surely,” 
answered Horgan, “and they says 
rightly, who call ye one of the sensi- 
blest and most disearning }women in 
the barony. Troth, Mrs. Twahig, 
it’s a wonder how ye’re able to keep 
the power of saycrets that ye’ve got 
locked up in your memory.” 

*‘ I’m after thinkin’ that same, Mrs. 
Twahig,” added Peggy Dynane, “ when 
I hear ye, ma'am, tellin’ all about the 
quality, and discoorsin’ of all their 
frinds and relations, it’s a wondher to 
me that yer memory doesn’t sometimes 
go wrong. But, indeed, ma’am, ye’ve 
more larnin’ about the great people 
than any one in the entire counthry. 
Troth, I b’lieve ye could tell, if ye 
liked, what Lady Belcher will have 
for dinner on next Christmas-day.” 

‘© Why, child,” answered Mrs. Twa- 
hig, “ I have been brought up amongst 
grand company since the time I was 
a baby in arms. I sucked in all my 
knulledge about the ’stocracy quite 
natural. I was bred up amongst the 
grandees, and never had anything to 
do except with the genteels of the 
barony. Sure I was at the birth of 


* The name given by the Irish peasantry to a barrister. 
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‘the White Rose’ herself, twenty years 
gone this Michaelmas, and a mighty 
poorty infant she was. Afther all, 
I'm a thinkin’ she did right to send 
the young counsellor about his busi- 
ness, bold as he looks this morning 
riding by her.” 

*¢ And did she refuse him, ma’am 2?” 
eagerly asked Peggy Dynane. 

“Why, child, it’s not for me to 
publish all the facts that I’ve private 
information of ; but if ye’ll say nothin’ 
about it, I don’t care if I let ye into a 
bit of a saycret.” 

«Oh! indeed ; do you think I'd be 
after tellin’ on ye, Mrs. Twahig?” 
said Peggy, quite shocked at being 
suspected as a blab. 

** Nor will ye tell, Mister Horgan?” 

***Pon my conscience | won't,” an- 
swered Jerry, who, with gaping mouth 
and cocked ears, was ready to suck in 
all he could hear from the gossiping 
Mrs. Twahig. 

* Well, then, I have it on the best 
authority—I won’t say whose, for that 
would be tellin’ too much ; but, s’pos- 
ing I was to tell ye that I heard it in 
Delacour Hall, maybe ye’d believe 
me. Now, I was drinking tay, last 
Shrovetide, with Mrs. Keleher, the 
housekeeper at the Hall, and ’twas 
there (mind! I don’t say who tould 
me) I larned all about it. One night 
that Katty Lynch (God rest her soul 
in glory!) was very bad, she sent for 
“the White Rose” to go and see her. 
Now,whoshould accompany Miss Mary 
but the young counsellor ; and, if ye 
plase, nothin’ would satisfy him but 
to make love to Miss Mary in the 
middle of the road.” 

** Och, murther! wasn’t he mighty 
bould,” cried Jerry. 

«He was no gentleman,” cried 
Peggy Dynane; “and what did she 
say to him, ma’am ?” 

‘Say, my dear! faith it wasn’t 
about saying she was thinking; but 
she took her hand this way, and right 
well boxed the impudence out of his 
face ; and, I’d be glad to know, didn’t 
she sarve him right?” 

“ Troth she did,” said Peggy. 
« Well, surely, these counsellors have 
a power of brass in them. See how 
he’s coorting her now ;” as the young 
man whispered something into the fair 
horsewoman’s ear, at which she laugh- 
ed and blushed. 

The young couple, who were Mary 





Delacour and Charles Warren, now 
rode round the hill to meet a large 
party that were coming towards them. 
Nothing could be prettier than to see 
the ladies, with their flowing habits, 
mingled with the scarlet-coated horse- 
men. All looked happy and gay, and 
the hearty laugh passed round merrily 
from group to group. Several of the 
Muskerry gentry were out that morn- 
ing; the ladies seemed as anxious for 
the sport as the gentlemen; and the 
hilly nature of the country, intersected 
with innumerable cross-roads, enabled 
them to see a considerable portion of 
the hunt. 

When Mary was seen by the ap- 
proaching crowd, almost every one 
cried out, “ Oh, here’s ‘the White 
Rose ;’” and it was pleasant to see the 
cordiality with which her appearance 
was greeted. Every face lighted up 
as she trotted forward, and nearly all 
rode close up to shake her by the 
hand. How charming she looked, as 
her mare curvetted, and its beautiful 
rider bent forward over its arched 
neck to touch the friendly hands ex- 
tended towards her! ‘ Oh, Nancy,” 
she cried, as one of the Belcher girls 
rode up to her, “I have something to 
tell you ;” and the young ladies drew 
close to each other, while Mary began 
to tell something that strongly excited 
the risibility of the young lady she ad- 
dressed. 

‘“* How beautifully ‘the White Rose’ 
looks to-day ; I never saw her look 
better,” said one gentleman to another. 
“That Warren will be a lucky dog, 
if he gets her. Tell me, Crooke, do 
you think they are going to be mar- 
ried ?” 

“’Pon my soul, Galwey,” replied 
the person thus addressed, “ you know 
as much on that head as I do myself. 
Although I live close by Delacour 
Hall, I cannot say that I know more 
than other people of the degree of in- 
timacy between Warren and his hand- 
some neighbour. Some say, that when 
he is called to the bar, she will marry 
him; but I don’t know whether the 
story be true.” 

* It is pretty certain, however, that 
he is devotedly attached to her; and 
people say that she is not much in 
love with him, and that her heart is 
disengaged. They had a quarrel some 
time since; did you hear anything of 
it ?” asked Galwey. 
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* Oh, as to that, I believe,” replied 
Crooke, “ that it was some slight mis- 
understanding, such as we used have 
to ourselves, Galwey, when you and | 
went courting amongst the maids some 
thirty years ago. ‘The White Rose’ 
might make a grander match, un- 
doubtedly ; but Warren is a prodigy 
of talent, and sure to succeed in the 
world. I should like to see her mar- 
ried to him.” 

* So, I believe, would every person 
in Muskerry,” answered the other. 

Meantime, a fox had been found, 
and lost again. ‘The dogs were, how- 
ever, running on the scent, and their 
music came cheerily, as they gave 
tongue ; the valley being covered over 
with red-coats, some looking to their 
girths, others in the act of mounting, 
and some more cantering their hun- 
ters, just to breathe them before they 
went away. The country-people were 
on the hills—even the women coming 
out to see the diversion, and look at 
“the quality” pass. The scene was 
animated, and most picturesque ; and 
alarge party, amongst which was “ the 
White Rose” and her friends, drew up 
on the brow of the hill that overlooked 
the valley. 

* See!” cried Nancy Belcher; «who 
are those strangers in the inch yonder. 
They seem very dandified folk; and 
how curiously they are dressed ; none 
of them are in hunting uniform.” 

«* Yes,” added Mary Delacour ; 
*¢ and papa is riding with one of them. 
Who can they be, I wonder ?” 

Here Nat Warren, father to Charles, 
rode up, and saluting “the White 
Rose,” pointed with his whip to the iden- 
tical party that the young ladies were 
regarding so attentively. ‘ Those,” 
cried he, “are a party of the saucy 
—th, that have come out from Cork 
to see the beauties of Muskerry.” 

“ The th; that’s young Kir- 
wan’s regiment—is it not?” inquired 
Galwey, who was riding close by. 

«The same,” said Nat Warren; 
“and, if report speaks truly, young 
Kirwan is the most dashing fellow 
amongst them. They say that he is 


the most difficile of the whole lot of 


military dandies. And if he be not 
pleased here,” continued Captain War- 
ren, as he looked round on the galaxy 
of Muskerry beauty, I don’t know 
what to think of his taste. To be 
sure, as he is a native of our county, 
VOL. XXXI.—NO. CLXXXIII. 
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he may give himself foreign airs, and 
affect not to feel regard for native at- 
tractions.” 

‘¢ He is brother of the Earl of In- 
nishannon ?” inquired Galwey. 

“The same,” replied the captain ; 
“but here he comes with Mr. Dela- 
cour.” 

Just then Mary’s father rode up, 
accompanied by a gentleman, whose 
style announced an officer in un- 
dress. His face was exceedingly dark, 
and he had a pair of black, flashing 
eyes, with moustaches, of whose effect 
he seemed quite conscious. He showed 
his white teeth, as he bowed to “ the 
White Rose,” on being introduced to 
her by her father; and in surveying 
the throng of strangers that eagerly 
viewed him, lre was quite at his ease, 
like one practised in lady-killing. 
There was 


“ A something between Abelard and old Blucher” 


in his air, that was not without its 
effect. The style aimed at by the 
Honourable Major Kirwan was “half- 
savage, half-soft,”’ and with his fa- 
shionable appearance and striking mi- 
litary figure, his presence was always 
sure to command attention, indepen- 
dently of his reputation for gallantry, 
and his popularity in the circles of 
high life. He was withal a good 
fellow enough, not deficient in Irish 
drollery, that had been refined by in- 
tercourse with the best circles, and, 
for an officer in a crack regiment, was 
very frank and affable in his manners. 
In short, he bore his honours with a 
gracious dignity, that obtained for him 
a widely-spread circle of admirers. 
On that day he rode up ina friendly 
manner to two or three of the Mus- 
kerry squires that he happened to 
know, addressed them in an off-hand 
style of his own, got introduced to 
several of the ladies present, and “ as- 
tonished the natives” by conversing in 
a most sensible and courteous fashion, 
in which it would have been difficult 
to discern hauteur or familiarity. 

One person, however, in the crowd 
felt an immediate antipathy to him, 
and that was Warren. He at once 
conceived a “ Dr. Fell” aversion to- 
wards him. He felt as if the military 
dandy’s presence was ominous of evil, 
and he experienced most disagreeable 
sensations, as he saw Major Kirwan 
gradually bring his horse close to 
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Mary Delacour. The nature of the 
feelings that subsisted between the 
young couple it is difficult to describe. 
They had been reconciled soon after 
their quarrel, and had been, down to 
the present, much on the same terms 
as previously. Warren had spent part 
of the time in London preparing for 
the bar, and he had given rise to the 
greatest expectations amongst his 
friends. Mary probably felt as much 
towards him as it was possible to ex- 
perience, without being actually in 
love. Sometimes he hoped, and some- 
times he despaired of drawing from 
her an expression of her feelings. 
But she was guarded in her manners ; 
and though nothing could have been 
kinder than her manner, still her de- 
meanour was not that of one whose 
heart was subject to his influence. 

The fox was found again in a little 
furze-brake near the river side, and 
escape being cut off around him, he 
gallantly dashed into the Lee. The 
dogs were close on him, and followed 
his lead, but he gained on them in his 
passage of the river. ‘ Tally-ho” 
was now cried from all sides, as he 
dashed up the bank, and made for the 
hilly country, running right under the 
brow, where our party regarded the 
whole scene at their ease, having a full 
view of the pack crossing the Lee, 
followed by the bolder horsemen—the 
less ardent making for the bridge 
higher up the river. The field now 
got away in good order, and the fox 
ran in a straight line, keeping away 
from the top of the hills, to which the 
ladies: all galloped along a mountain- 
road, viewing the hunt with more 
effect than the horsemen who were 
riding most forwardly several fields 
below them. Major Kirwan, instead 
of joining his brother officers, kept 
close by the side of Mary, whom he 
succeeded in engaging in animated 
conversation. Warren never felt 
more angry, yet he could scarcely tell 
why. He had intended to ride the 
hunt, but he felt chained to Mary’s 
side, and had no slight difficulty in 
checking his fiery hunter. 

« ] think,” said Miss Nancy Belcher, 
as she wheeled her grey mare round 
the knot that were stationed on a 
craggy peak from which the direction 
of the hunt could be seen—* I think, 
Mr. Warren, you had better give 
your horse a gallop for a while”—and 
the young lady, whether wilfully or 
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not, shot a quizzing look towards 
Mary Delacour. “ He is tormenting 
us all with his lashing and rearing— 
he is evidently ill-tempered this mor- 
ning. 

** No, Miss Belcher, I won’t hunt 
Conrad to-day ; I must keep him fresh 
for the day after to-morrow.” And 
dismounting, he gave his horse to be 
led by one of the peasantry, until the 
party should be set into motion again. 
He was rather nettled at the half- 
malicious air with which Miss Nancy 
regarded him. Just then he heard 
the major ask Mary— 

** Miss Delacour will, I trust, ho- 
nour the Bandon ball with her pre- 
sence next week. I can assure her 
she is well remembered in that part of 
the country.” 

“No, I don’t think I'll go,” answer- 
ed Mary. 

«Pray, Miss Delacour, can any- 
thing induce you to change your mind? 
My brother, Innishannon, is one of the 
stewards, and he begged of me to beat 
up for visitors to it. I should feel so 
proud if I could tell him that ‘the 
White Rose’ would deck the Bandon 
gala.” 

«IT haven’t made up my mind ex- 
actly whether I'll go or not,” answered 
Mary. ‘My friend, Mrs. Latouche 
O'Driscoll has invited me to go to her 
during the Bandon races, but I haven’t 
quite determined whether I'll accept 
her invitation.” 

While she spake, Mary slightly 
blushed as she caught the fixed look 
with which Warren regarded her. 
The evening before, nay, on that very 
morning, she had given Warren to 
understand that she declined going to 
the Bandon races, where he was very 
anxious she should go; and now this 
acquaintance of an hour had produced 
more effect on her than all that War- 
ren had urged the night before. The 
evident pleasure with which Mary 
listened to the dashing major’s con- 
versation, stung him to the heart; 
Miss Nancy Belcher’s sarcastic smile, 
filled up the measure of his jealousy ; 
he was vexed and irritated, and little 
cause would have made him pick a 
quarrel on the spot with Major Kir- 
wan. 

The party remained together for 
the greater part of the day, and rode 
round the country, occasionally com- 
ing up with the hounds, that were on 
the trail of a second fox. The major 
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remained close by Mary, her father 
riding near her. He refused, with 
great regret, Mr. Delacour’s invita- 
tion to dinner, as he had to return to 
Cork in the evening; but Warren had 
the mortification of witnessing him 
riding back to a late lunch at Delacour 
Hall. Contrary to custom, Warren 
declined to join them, and his bow 
to Mary, at parting, was very re- 
served indeed, for one that had been 
toying with her so playfully in the 
morning, before the arrival of the gay 
hussar. 

On coming down to breakfast next 
morning, how astonished he was to 
learn from his mother that * the White 
Rose” was going to the Bandon ball. 
Mrs. Delacour casually mentioned 
the circumstance in a note to Mrs. 
Warren on household matters. He 
was much chagrined at the intelli- 
gence, and did not pay a visit at the 
Hall that day. When he met Mary, a 
couple of days after, she was as friendly 
as ever in her manners, and laughed 
heartily when he alluded to her change 
of mind about the ball. Oh, yes,” 
she cried, “ Fanny Jagoe and Nancy 
Belcher said that they couldn't go 
without me. We are to have a great 
deal of company at Mrs. Latouche 
O’Driscoll’s, and ’twill be very plea- 
sant for a couple of days.” She 
praised Major Kirwan highly, and 
said that he deserved his reputation 
as a man of fashionable manners. 
Warren poured forth a vehement 
tirade against military men of all 
kinds—dandyism—effeminacy ; and, at 
the conclusion of his philippic, was re- 
warded with a laugh from “ the White 
Rose,” who sportively asked him whe- 
ther, when going to Bandon races, he 
intended to give Diogenes a seat in 
his gig. For her part, she told him 
beforehand, that she would not dance 
with his new friend, if he ventured to 
introduce him to her. 

“Oh! you'll not want for new 
Jriends ;” and he spoke emphatically. 

« Nor for old ones either, I hope,” 
replied Mary, with a smile, whose 
sweetness would have melted the heart 
of the most cynical ; but Warren was 
peevish, and out of humour with him- 
self and the world on that morning. 

The day for the ball arrived, and 
the race-course was crowded with com- 
pany from different parts of the county 
of Cork. Unfortunately, towards the 
middje of the day, the weather became 
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very unpropitious, and, as is generally 
the case on such occasions, those who 
were far from home were on the 
ground, while those who were near at 
hand stayed away. Amongst the latter 
were the Castle Driscoll party—not 
one of them were on the course. 
Lord Innishannon, his brother, and 
several hussars were there; and the 
major, who had been introduced to 
Warren in Muskerry, looked another 
way on approaching him. The feel- 
ing of dislike was quite reciprocal. 
That day Warren dined at the or- 
dinary at the hotel, in company with 
most of the sportsmen, and he was de- 
tained considerably later than he had 
anticipated. It was the night of the 
ball, and he had not engaged the hand 
of “the White Rose ;” he hastened to 
repair to the scene of gaiety. He did 
not enter the ball-room until long 
after dancing had commenced. The 
first person he met was Lord Inni- 
shannon, whom he heard saying to a 
gentleman standing near him, “ By 
Jove, sir, the major is regularly 
brought down at last. His heart was 
unscathed in England, but the Mus- 
kerry beauty has fairly vanquished him. 
I never saw him before so struck with 
any one.” Warren bit his lip, and 
advanced up the room, which was 
thronged. At the top of it, a great 
crowd of spectators had congregated, 
and they appeared, by the expression 
of their faces to be admiring some 
particularly interesting object. War- 
ren’s heart beat fast as he drew near, 
and elbowed his way with difficulty 
through the crowd. “ Beautiful crea- 
ture, handsomer than ever’—* isn’t 
she lovely,” and such exclamations, fell 
on his ears. ’Twas as he conjectured. 
Right opposite to him was “the White 
Rose,” in the very supremacy of her 
charms, dancing with the hated major 
of hussars. Her face was flushed with 
a degree of pleasure and excitement, 
such as he never before saw glow upon 
her features; and truly her heart 
would not have been a woman’s, if she 
had been unmoved, that night, by the 
admiration she excited. ‘The Bandon 
gentry, many of whom recollected her 
a school-girl, hailed her re-appearance 
amongst them with enthusiasm. The 
charming, frank expression of her 
countenance, increased considerably the 
power of her beauty; every one not 
only admired her, but felt warmly to- 
wards her, she seemed so modest and 
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unaffected, as she really was; for * the 
White Rose” had a ~ileless heart. 
As for Major Kirwan, he was what 
his sister, Lady Jane, told her mother, 
the Countess of Innishannon, “ ravi au 
desespoir’’ about the matchless ‘* White 
Rose.” In short, he was passionately 
in love with her. 

When Warren approached her, as 
she sat down, she was quite glad to 
see him, and smiled in his face as 
sweetly and innocently as ever. Her 
expression changed, however, when 
she saw his lowering countenance, and 
heard the husky tones of his voice, as 
he asked her hand for the next set. 
She was engaged. “ Well, the one 
after that.” She was engaged for 
that also. “ Well, for the one 
and for that also she was just engage ‘de 
“ By whom?” cried Warren, with an 
eagerness that startled Mary. “ By 
Major Kirwan; but Charles, I'll dance 
the fourth set after this with you.” 
The tone in which he said “very 
well,” showed that his temper was 
somewhat excited. His old friends in 
Bandon wondered that night what ailed 
him. He was silent and moody, and 
sought no partner. He eyed Mary 
with a flashing eye, as she danced with 
his hated rival. When the quadrille was 
over, however, he rushed to obtain 
her hand, but the band had struck-up 
for a waltz, and he felt bitterly mor- 
tified as he saw her whirled in the gay 
round by the major. They were cer- 
tainly a remarkable couple, and Lady 
Innishannon never felt prouder of her 
handsome son, than on that night, 
when his fine military figure was con- 
trasted with the graceful beauty of “the 
White Rose.” Several of the waltzers 
gave way, and as the dashing hussar 
led his partner to her seat, a buzz of 
admiration was audible through the 
room. 

Warren was morose and sarcastic in 
his manner with Mary. She suspect- 
ed, with a woman’s quick wit, the cause 
of his ill-temper, and, like a good- 
hearted girl, made every effort to 
please him. But she felt that she 
was not to blame, if strangers admired 
her like her friends. She did not ven- 
ture, however, to quiz him about 
Diogenes. No; he was not in a mood 
to be trifled with, She made every 
allowance for his mortification, and 
never had any one less of the coquette 
inher manners. Her efforts, however, 
failed to restore him to his wonted 
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equanimity. The fact was, that he 
loved her with an intensity that she 
did not know of, and that her new 
admirer, Major Kirwan, could not 
imagine. In Warren’s love there 
mingled feelings of poetry and aspira- 
tion, His imagination decked her 
with ideal beauties, not the less potent 
over his soul, because they were illu- 
sive in their nature. But he felt that 
his love as yet had never been return- 
ed; and the experience he had pre- 
viously received, forbad him a renewed 
declaration of his sentiments. Her 
feelings towards him have already been 
described. 

He left the ball-room in ill-temper, 
and went out into the cool air, but he 
walked so fast that his excitement did 
not subside. He went to bed, but 
scarcely closed his eyes for the night. 
In the morning, he firmly determined 
to bring matters between him and 
Mary to an issue as soon as possible. 
The Castle Driscoll party were on the 
race-course, and he rode up to speak 
to Mary; but though Miss Nancy Bel- 
cher was there, he could see no trace 
of “the White Rose,” and he learn- 
ed, to his regret, that she remained 
away for to-day, she had been so ex- 
cessively fatigued by the previous 
night. Major Kirwan was not on the 
course at all that day. There was to 
be another day’s running, and he in- 
tended to wait for it. He spent a 
disagreeable time at Bandon, where 
he had been so happy in his youthful 
days, and declined all the invitations 
that were offered him. 

On his way to the course, the fol- 
lowing morning, the Castle Driscoll 
party passed him, and he was saluted 
by Miss Fanny Jagoe. Mary was not 
among her friends ; and on his looking 
surprised at her absence, Miss Jagoe ex- 
claimed, “* The White Rose’ is gone, 
Mr. Warren; she went back to Mus- 
kerry this morning with her father.” 
He was astonished at this intelligence ; 
but felt thunderstruck when Miss 
Jagoe informed him, further, that 
ee Lady Jane Kirwan, accompanied by 
her brother, the major, were going on a 
visit, next week, to Delacour Hall.” 
Without waiting for the race, Warren 
proceeded back to Muskerry as soon 
as possible. He thought of address- 
ing Mary by letter, and had actually 
half written one—then he determined 
to seek a private interview. 

On the following day he called at 
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Delacour Hall, but was much morti- 
fied to find that Mary had gone to 
Cork, and would not return for a 
couple of days. The family at the 
Hall were in high spirits on account 
of the approaching visit from the 
members of the Innishannon family, 
proverbially one of the haughtiest in 
the Irish aristocracy. The furniture 
was being set to rights, and the state 
bed-rooms were airing for the occa- 
sion. The family plate was undergo- 
ing a course of sHAMPoOING from the 
butler, and the housekeeper was fill- 
ing the larder with provisions of all 
kinds against the anticipated attacks 
of the following week. Harry and 
Tommy, and the rest of the young 
folk, were in high delight at the ob- 
vious preparations for pies and pud- 
dings. Mrs. Delacour herself was in 
her element, giving commands right 
and left, hectoring footboys, and com- 
municating her household intentions 
to the female domestics of the Hall. 
Harold Delacour had finally made up 
his mind to broach the last hogshead 
of claret that he had remaining from 
an old stock bequeathed to him by one 
of his ancient comrades. 

Warren sympathised but little with 
the family on the approaching honour. 
Not so, however, the Muskerry gen- 
try. They were all delighted, and 
made up their minds at once that Mary 
would be married to the major. Cards 
for a ball had been issued by Mrs. 
Delacour ; and the young ladies of 
the barony were in high glee, and saw 
around of gaiety in prospect on Mary's 
wedding. Meantime Warren resolved 
to urge his suit again, and seek to ascer- 
tain ** the White Rose’s” real feelings. 
He addressed her a letter, declaring 
his affection, and urging his passion 
in language that came from his heart. 
On his first visit after her return from 
Cork, he gave it himself into her own 
hands. She started, and turned pale; 
but he had left her side. He was gore. 
She dreaded to open the letter ; her 
heart palpitated—she felt confused, 
and went into the garden, in order to 
be alone. 

All that evening Warren hoped for 
an answer, but none came. He deter- 


mined, however, not to be impatient. 
The next day passed, and no answer ; 
ay, and the day after that. The 
Kirwans were to be at the Hall in a 
couple of days, and no time was to be 
lost. Warren resolved to know his 
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fate. He went to the Hall, and Mrs. 
Delacour expressed her surprise at 
not having seen him for the last two 
or three days. He was told that Mary 
had gone out—that she had accompa- 
nied Fanny Jagoe home ; but that she 
would come back by the river side, 
unless her papa called for her in the 
gig. Away went Warren; but so 
excited was he, that he actually took 
the wrong side of the river, and did 
not recollect his blunder, until he per- 
ceived, some distance higher up the 
Lee, a lady's figure on the other side. 
He knew her to be Mary at a glance. 
A boat was luckily at hand, and he 
crossed the river. He perceived “ the 
White Rose” stop as she saw him, and 
she looked around, in hopes of finding 
some way of avoiding him. But there 
was no escape for her ; and she came 
on to meet him, with “fainting steps 
and slow.” ’*Twas close to the very 
spot where, a few years before, they 
had sat down on a summer day. But 
each of them had much changed since 
then. Sentiment had, in Warren’s 
heart, given place to passion; and 
Mary had become a woman. In that 
one word—a woman!—what a deep 
signification was there of the change 
in ‘‘the White Rose!” 

Yes! there was the identical willow- 
tree that they had sat under ; and see, 
too, the initials, * M. D.” and “C, 
H. W.” legible on the bark. There, 
too, was the river gliding by, insen- 
sible itself to the effects of time, al- 
though suggesting vividly the noiseless, 
but incessant progress of existence. 
There, too, were rabbits hopping on 
the bank, or running in and out of 
their burrows; but the birds were 
not singing sweetly, as on that charm- 
ing summer day. ’*Twas now the end 
of autumn, but the foliage was still 
lovely in its various colours, as the 
declining sun shed its rays over the 
timber that a few more days would 
see without a leaf. 

Mary’s face turned very pale, as 
Warren approached her ; but on the 
first sound of his voice she blushed 
deeply, and was much confused. 

‘** Mary,” cried he, in low, soft tones, 
«you have never said a word to my 
letter. How glad I am that I have 
met you thus, where we can speak 
without fear of disturbance. Sweetest 
girl,” continued he, as “the White 
Rose” remained silent and embarrass- 
cd, “let me hear your answer from 
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your lips. Oh, if you but knew how 
passionately I love you !” 

** Charles,” replied Mary, speaking 
with difficulty, “I am quite unpre- 
pared for this—I am, indeed’’—and 
she paused. 

** Nay, dearest,” answered her lover, 

*‘ you cannot be altogether unprepared 

for the declaration of my feelings. 

Surely, you will not tell me that you 

have been ignorant of the state of my 

affections.” 

“JT know them but too well—I 
know them but too well,” murmured 
Mary. 

* T rejoice to hear it,” said Warren. 
* Am I too forward in expecting that 
they are, at least, to some extent, re- 
turned by her for whom I would lay 
down my life?” 

Mary was silent— her face was alter- 
nately pale and white, and she was 
evidently much agitated. 

“Oh, Mary! take me from sus- 
pense. I cannot bear the thought 
that you should ever belong to an- 
other. Such an idea would drive me 
to distraction. I have loved you, not 
for days, nor weeks, nor months—but 
for years. Yes, for years your image 
has been ever present to my mind— 
the very thought that you would one 
day become mine, has nerved me to 
exertions to win a name that you need 
not blush to wear. Others may court 
your hand for vanity and distinction, 
but I love you for your own sake. 
Oh, God! why are you thus silent, 
Mary? Speak—speak, I entreat of 
you.” 

«¢ Oh, this is not fair,” sobbed * the 
White Rose”—* indeed it is not fair 
to address me thus, all of a sudden— 
I am quite unprepared for this. I 
thought to have answered your letter, 
but feared to do so; I could not ven- 
ture to trust the expression of my 
sentiments—I feared to write to you.” 

« Feared, did | hear you say, dearest 
Mary; why surely you need not have 
feared to”—here a sudden thought 
flashed across his mind, and he grew 
pale and agitated. “The White Rose” 
was equally moved. “Surely,” he 
continued, sternly—* but oh! no, no, 
it cannot be on that account you 
should fear—you cannot have deter- 
mined to reject me P 

Mary was silent, and turned away 
her face, sobbing violently. The worst 
fears came into Warren's mind. He 
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cried with intense earnestness, ‘ For 
God's sake, Mary Delacour, have you 
determined to refuse my hand?— 
answer me, I entreat of you—have 
you, or have you not ?” 

Mary’s agitation continued, and she 
said something that he could not un- 
derstand. He entreated her to be 
calm. She tried to speak, but could 
not stifle her emotions. His worst 
fears began to be confirmed. 

** Oh, Charles,” at length she cried, 
“it is in vain for me to dissemble—it 
would be wrong for me to deceive 
you. We were not made for each 
other ; our tastes differ too much, ever 
to make a happy couple.” 

** Oh, Mary say you do not love me 
at once—speak frankly to me, I con- 
jure you—do not talk about our tastes 
differing. They do not differ near as 
much as those of other people who are 
happy together. Oh, tell me what do 
you object to inme. Why is it that 
you would darken my. future life, by 
becoming the wife of another ?” 

** Charles, I feel deeply,” replied “the 
White Rose,” “ for all your kindness 
tome. I would be most ungrateful, 
indeed, if I were not grateful for all 
your attentions. Believe me that 
I appreciate them as I ought, but 
Charles”—and here she stopped in con- 
fusion for some moments, but then, 
making a violent effort, proceeded— 
“the nature of my feelings towards 
you does not justify me in becoming 
your wife. Torgive me—forgive me, 
but I have spoken the truth.” 

It would be painful to detail the 
dialogue further. Both were deeply 
affected. In vain did Warren try to 
shake her resolution; she was reso- 
lute, though dee ply distressed; nor 
would she give him any hopes that her 
feelings towards him might one day 

change. ’Twas a trying scene for 
both parties, but one of them was 
quite miserable. 

Yes, when, in the dark of that even- 
ing, Warren paced the river side, he 
was in a pitiable state of anguish. 
The world, and the future rose as 
black to his view as the night-clouds 
over his head. He could hardly be- 
lieve that the fatal words of his sen- 
tence had been pronounced. He could 
not accuse the being whom he had so 
tenderly loved, of levity or wanton 
coquetry. Her manner towards him 
had always been most guarded. 
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We suppose there is no other way of 
accounting for the phenomena which 
our recent poetical literature presents, 
namely, the preponderance of excel- 
lent translations over original compo- 
sitions, except by attributing these re- 
sults to the universal and all-embracing 
hospitality of our countrymen, who, 
though nearly destitute of the com- 
mon necessaries of literary existence 
for themselves, still contrive to wel- 
come the wandering children of foreign 
literatures with entertainments, to 
which the banquets of Apicius, or 
even the “noble feast” of O’Ruark 
himself, were but as the * rations” of 
a poor-house. Generous and hospita- 
ble fellows that we are! while we shud- 
der at the sweet, mournful echoes of 
our own traditions, as at the wail of 
the banshee, or, in the philosophical 
scepticism of the age, disbelieve in the 
existence of both, we listen with open 
ears and palpitating hearts to the first 
breathing of some foreign melody, to 
which distance lends its ever-potent 
enchantment. We lapse into credu- 
lity out of respect to the Brocken, 
and warm into momentary rapture to 
compliment the Rhine; and some of 
us who would send the poor old “ fairy- 
woman” (the banshee) to the station- 
house—the “good people” to the 
public works—and the phookah, or 
even O’Donoghue’s white horses, to a 
carstand!—introduce tne Walpurgis 
witches to our drawing-rooms, and 
consider the Wild Huntsman as the 
most delightful of table companions. 

Well, it is better, perhaps, that it 
should be as itis. It is better, per- 
haps, that our legends, our traditions, 
our memories, our national idiosyn- 
cracies, should utterly die out, and be 
replaced by a hardier race, than that 
they should preserve their vitality at 
the expense of that respect to which 
Lire is entitled, and wanting which 
annihilation is a boon. Better that 
their destiny should resemble the fate 
of the American Red Men, disappear- 
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ing surely but slowly, and with touch- 
ing dignity, from their ancestral forests, 
than that they should increase and 
multiply but as the objects of scorn, 
of laughter, or of gain, like the poor 
despised children of Africa. We have 
complained of the manner in which 
our own legends—the materials of a 
true, vigorous, national literature — 
have been neglected. We have still 
greater reason to complain of the man- 
ner in which they have been partially 
used. With but few exceptions, our 
novelists, our dramatists, our literary 
tourists, our essayists, our poets, our 
historians (a few well-known and 
highly-valued antiquarian writers ex- 
cepted)—all have treated our most 
grey and venerable traditions, and 
most sacred names, in such a spirit 
of levity, of heartless mockery, and 
wretched banter, as to render them al- 
most unfit for the serious purposes of a 
lofty and ambitious native literature, 
They use them but for the exhibi- 
tion of that ghastly “fun,” which is 
now so much the rage, or the play of 
their own bounding humour —much 
after the manner of the boys at Glen- 
dalough, who have converted St. Ke- 
vin’s Cathedral into a_ball-court! 
This being the prevailing tendency of 
most of our writers, it is, perhaps, 
fortunate, that while few among them 
attempted to raise any permanent me- 
morial of their own genius, or added 
much to the literary riches of their 
country, by original compositions of 
importance, many of them were the 
means of introducing to the notice of 
their countrymen, the “ interesting fo- 
reigners” we have spoken of above; 
which, if they are often too dreamy 
and fantastic to serve as models for 
the rough, simple heartiness that 
should characterise our native poetry, 
indicate to us, with sufficient clearness, 
the mental activity and national pride 
that exist in other countries; and 
while silently upbraiding us for our 
inactivity or incapacity, may spur us 
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on to exertion and imitation. Not to 
speak of the earlier writers at the be- 
ginning of this century, such as Lord 
Strangford and the Rev. Henry Boyd 
(the latter the namesake, and, we be- 
lieve, the near relative of our author), 
whose several translations from Ca- 
moens and Dante were then so popu- 
lar—need we call to mind the versatile 
and wonderful Maginn, the scholar, 
the wit, the humorist, the poet, the 
politician—yet squandering recklessly, 
and, indeed, uselessly, on ancient 
themes, and modern trifles, and party 
politics, and denationalizing squibs, ta- 
lents and acquirements that might have 
placed him second only to Swift on the 
muster-roll of our literary giants ? 
Need we mention the gay, the witty, 
the accomplished “ Prout,” happily for 
Pio Nono and the Daily News (and 
for Ireland too, we trust) still breath- 
ing the inspired air of the “ Eternal 
City,” whose genius, as if in scorn of 
the easy triumph of successful English 
versification, boldly enters the lists, 
now with Anacreon or Horace, now 
with Beranger or Parini, and meeting 
them with their own weapons, comes 
off unconquered with wreaths and plau- 
dits from the circus. Let him not, 
however, forget “ the pleasant waters” 
of his native river. ‘The simple bal- 
lad in which he has united for ever 
his own name with that of the “ Allua 
of Song,” will be recollected, when all 
his clever imitations and successful 
classicalities will be utterly forgotten. 
The next of our eminent writers 
whose name occurs to us, is Dr. Anster 
—more celebrated, perhaps, than either 
of the former, as a translator. He 
has, as every one knows, the rare 
merit of having produced the best 
translation of the most world-famous 
poem that the human intellect has pro- 
duced since the ‘“ Inferno,” namely, 
the “ Faust” of Goethe. His work is 
one of, perhaps, the only four really 
good, correct, yet spirited translations 
of lengthy foreign poems, which Eng- 
lish literature possesses; the other 
three being Coleridge's ** Wallenstein,” 
Cary’s Divina Commedia,” and Rose’s 
** Orlando Furioso.” We confess, 
however, that some of his own smaller 
original compositions have for us a far 
greater charm than his more celebrat- 
ed translation ; and had we any influ- 
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ence with the good people,” we 
would implore of them to play him 
some such trick as is recorded in his 
own exquisite little ballad of “ The 
Fairy Child,” but with a difference. 
We would have them substitute a 
strong, hardy, vigorous, healthy off- 
spring of his own genius, for the 
strange, supernatural, though beauti- 
ful being he has adopted, and on whom 
he has lavished so much of his care and 
affection. 

Of Clarence Mangan it is scarcely 
necessary for us to say anything in this 
place. Our readers have known him 
long, and we believe estimate him at 
his proper value—as, indeed, the pub- 
lic generally seem at length inclined 
to do, if we are to take the following 
tribute from a friendly but judicious 
critic, as its slowly-matured decision 
on the subject:—“ We fear not to 
say that, in power of versification, va- 
riety of rhythmic arrangement, melo- 
dious combinations of phrase, vigour 
of thought, and force of expression, 
Mr. Mangan is unequalled by any 
living writer.”* This is high praise, 
in which we cordially concur. We 
may, however, be permitted to express 
our admiration and wonder at the 
spontaneity of his genius, as well as its 
richness and profusion. Month after 
month he twirls his poetical kaleido- 
scope, as if it required no effort but 
the shifting of his fingers to produce 
those ever-changing forms of the beau- 
tiful and the grotesque in which he 
delights to indulge. He seems but to 
breathe on the strange quaint legends 
and wild melodies of distant lands, 
frozen up, as it were, by the frosts of 
a hundred dialects, and lo! as if of 
their own accord, the foreign harmo- 
nies break melodiously on the startled 
ear, like the tunes in the bugle-horn of 
Munchausen! If we had not seen 
him in the flesh, if we had not shook 
his delicate hand, and been held by 
‘his glittering eye,” like the wedding- 
guest by the Ancient Mariner, so mira- 
culous seems his acquaintance with all 
tongues known and unknown—so fa- 
miliar does he appear with all authors, 
dead, living, and unborn, that we 
would be strongly inclined to suspect 
the respectable and prudent publisher 
of this magazine of having secured, 

‘at enormous expense,” the reversion 
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of the Wandering Jew from M. Sue, 
now that that famous personage must 
live by his wits, after being despoiled 
of all his funded property by those ter- 
rible fellows, the Jesuits! However, 
as we have certified that Clarence 
Mangan, though unquestionably mys- 
terious, is yet a reality, and not a 
myth, we can only account for this 
faculty, by supposing him under the 
influence of a species of etymological 
mesmerism, or poetical clairvoyance, 
before which all languages lie open— 
fortunately for dictionary-compilers 
and grammarians, no very common 
state of mind. 

Mr. Mangan has impressed his name 
upon many a theme, indeed upon so 
many, that a considerable portion of 
them must inevitably sink in the river 
of Lethe, with those medals which 
Lord Bacon tells us bear the names of 
the generality of men inscribed upon 
them. But, fortunately for himself, he 
has also stamped his name on a few, 
and those principally his own creation, 
which we rest satisfied the swans of 
immortality, also mentioned by the 
same authority, will rescue from the 
oblivious flood, and bear to the Tem- 
ple of Fame, there to be consecrated 
for ever. 

Before proceeding to the beautiful 
volume which it is our present duty 
and pleasure to notice, we shall briefly 
allude to one other language, per- 
haps more “foreign” to the most of 
us than any of those already mention- 
ed, from which valuable translations 
have been recently made—we mean 
the ancient language of this country. 
In this important department of our 
literature, several writers have ac- 
quitted themselves with great credit to 
themselves, and advantage to their 
country. The late Thomas Furlong, 
Mr. Dalton the historian, and others, 
in Hardiman’s valuable work on the 
ancient minstrelsy of Ireland; Jere- 
miah Joseph Callanan, also deceased ; 
Mr. Mangan, and Mr. Edward Walsh, 
in other publications. But there is 
one writer who has so pre-eminently 
succeeded in this particular depart- 
ment, that we cannot refrain from 
making particular mentfon of him— 
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we need scarcely say we mean Mr. 
Samuel Ferguson. Although, to us 
at least, the principal charm of this 
gentleman’s translations consist in 
their being conceived, moulded, and 
expressed in the old spirit of this coun- 
try, to readers of English literature 
generally, they possess a merit which 
will be more generally appreciated— 
namely, their extreme novelty and ori- 
ginality of sentiment, as well as idiom. 
Discarding the vile gibberish which, 
from the days of “ Lillibulero” to the 
present hour, is imposed upon our fel- 
low-subjects “ in that part of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom called” England, as 
genuine, racy, Hibernian phraseology, 
in noble disregard of the “ cheap and 
nasty” mock nationality to which we 
have alluded, and which consists in 
false spelling, exaggerated mispronun- 
ciation, and treasonable grammar, he 
has given us in correct English, such as 
Swift or Southey might have used—a 
style of poetry which, as far as British 
literature generally is concerned, is 
perfectly new, and which, in this coun- 
try, like the blood of the Geraldines, 
is more Irish than the Irish itself. 

Thus having passed in review the 
several writers who have distinguished 
themselves in our recent and current 
literature as translators, we now come 
to “the Herr Boyd” himself, if we 
may be permitted to use the language 
of our author’s fair visitor at Heidel- 
berg, as recorded in the lively and 
pleasant preface to his volume. And 
first, as to the volume itself. Its ex- 
ternal and internal embellishments, its 
pictorial illustrations, its floral capitals 
and rustic borders, are all executed 
with great elegance and care, and re- 
flect the utmost credit, as well on the 
liberality of the publisher, in project- 
ing, as on the taste and skill of the 
artist in carrying out the work. As to 
the binding, we would be at a loss for 
some suitable comparison, if Lord By- 
ron had not, very good-naturedly, sup- 
plied us with one, in his description of 
the cohorts of the Assyrian—“ gleam- 
ing in purple and gold,” or, still better, 
that exquisite picture of the casement 
of the Lady Madeline, as given to us 
by John Keats :— 


‘“ A casement high and triple-arched there was, 
All garlanded with carven imageries 
Of fruits and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass, 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device 
Innumerable, of stains and splendid dyes, 
As are the tiger-moth’s deep damasked wings.” 
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And such, dear reader, are the covers 
of the volume before us. From what 
has been already stated of the number 
and merit of the translators who have 
preceded Mr. Boyd—and we have only 
mentioned a few of those more im- 
mediately connected with this country, 
to the exclusion of Sir Bulwer Lytton, 
Mr. Merivale, and many others—our 
readers will perceive that a new candi- 
date for public favour has certain dif- 
ficulties and prejudices to overcome, 
before he can obtain a fair and dispas- 
sionate judgment upon his efforts. If 
he breaks new ground, and attempts to 
introduce a novel or original style, he 
will be pronounced presumptuous or 
eccentric. If he follows in the wake 
of others, no matter how sweet or per- 
fect the harmony of his versification, 
he will be condemned for feebleness or 
imitation. If, as is the case in a few 
instances in the present volume, ‘he 
offers a new version of some poem al- 
ready fixed in the memory of his read- 
ers, and familiarized by an earlier 
English dress, it will be judged of in 
most instances, not by its closeness to 
the original, but by its remoteness 
from that with which the public ear is 
familiar. Mr. Boyd, however, both 
in the ballads translated by other writ- 
ers, of which he gives a new rendering, 
and in the still greater number which, 
for the first time, are introduced to 
the English reader in his volume, can 
bear the strongest test, and the most 
stubborn prejudice to which, as we 
have stated, a new writer must be ex- 
posed. Old favorites, indeed, he 
will not displace; but many will be 
delighted to hear the strains to which 
they have been accustomed to listen 
with delight, breathing from a newer 
instrument, which, if less powerful 
or variable than the old, is uniformly 
more correct in its utterance, and ge- 
nerally more simple and harmonious 
in its modulations. 

The first poem which we shall ex- 
tract from Mr. Boyd’s volume, is one 
that will recall to many of our readers 
the happiest and purest moments of 
their existence. When, perhaps, un- 
der circumstances somewhat similar to 
those so touchingly described by the 
German poet, their hearts first im- 
bibed the sacred knowledge of God’s 
Holy Word—moved by the divine 
precepts of the New Testament, as 
well as by the idyllic beauty of the Old. 
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It may be hung up in the memory- 
cabinet of those who recollect the ex- 
quisite picture with which Lamartine 
opens his * Voyage en Orient,” of the 
fine old Bible of Royoumont, which 
had engravings of sacred subjects in 
all the pages, and to the early perusal 
of which, at his mother’s knee, he at- 
tributed the religious direction of his 
tastes and intellect in  after-life, 
“ There was Sarah, there was Tobit 
and his angel, there was Joseph, or 
Samuel; above all there were those 
fine patriarchal scenes, where the so- 
lemn and primitive nature of the East 
was mingled with every act of that 
simple and marvellous life which was 
led by the early men.” Now let our 
readers compare the companion-pic- 
ture by Freiligrath :— 


“THE PICTURE-BIBLE. 


‘* TIail to thee! time-worn teacher, 

Friend of my childhood’s days ; 

How oft, by dear hands open’d, 
Thy page has met my gaze— 

When from his pastime turning, 
The boy, in glad surprise, 

Has seen before him burning, 
The blaze of Eastern skies! 


Wide hast thou flung the portals 
Of many a clime, I ween, 
And on thy picture-pages 
Are dreams of beauty seen. 
Thanks! that a new world greeteth, 
Through thee, my wondering eye; 
The palm-tree and the desert, 
And camels gliding by. 


**’Tis thou hast brought them near me, 

Sages and seers of old, 

W hose lives inspired prophets 
In burning words have told. 

And I see young, graceful maidens, 
Of face and form divine, 

Like dreams of rarest beauty, 
Upon thy pages shine. 


Then come the patriarch sages, 
Men of the hoary head : 

And as they pass, bright angels 
Keep watch upon their tread. 
Their flocks—I saw them drinking 
From the river’s erystal flood, 
As, wrapt in noon-day musing, 

Before thy page I stood. 


** E’en at this hour I see thee, 
Though years have passed since then, 
With thy pages open lying — 
On the old arm-chair again, 
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With beauty, fresh and changeless, 
Thy pictures still are bright 

As when I first bent o’er them, 

With all a child’s delight. 


* Once more I am beholding 

Those forms grotesque and strange, 
Their colour hath not faded, 

Their beauty cannot change ; 
For every well-known picture, 

By the artist’s cunning wrought, 
And every bud and blossom 

Is with holy meaning fraught. 


** Again I stand entreating, 

Beside my mother’s knee, 

And she tells once more the meaning 
Of each quaint mystery ; 

And my grey-haired father near me, 
As I bend my eager brow— 

Methinks, still gently smiling, 
I see the old man now. 


** Oh, times! old times! for ever 
Pass’d like a vision by, 

The Picture-Bible gleaming,— 
The young believing eye ; 
Those dear old parents bending 

O’er the boy so young and gay ; 
The true and trusting childhood, 
All, all have passed away !” 


There is scarcely anything more cha- 
racteristic of the German ballad than 
the delicacy with which the moral of 
the poem is conveyed. It is not ap- 
pended or attached to the body of the 
narrative, and separately labelled, as 
is generally the case in English with 
fables and didactic pieces. It forms 
an essential and integral portion of the 
composition, although, perhaps, con- 
concealed till the very end, when it 
gives a new and unexpected meaning 
to the poem, and serves as a key to the 
entire. In the English and Spanish 
ballads, variety of incident, strength of 
passion, and picturesque accessories, 
both of locality and costume, are ge- 
nerally what are looked for and found. 
The story is told for its own sake, and 
relished for its incident and sentiment. 
In the German ballads, it is true, 
many are of this kind, but many of 
them, also, have the peculiar charac- 
teristic and charm to which we have 
alluded, and of which the poem we are 
about to quote presents a favorable 
example. In this ballad (which would 
not form an ungraceful little episode 
in “ Paradise and the Peri”), the pre- 
cise manner in which, we conceive, 
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English and German poetry of this 
kind agrees and differs, is pretty clearly 
displayed. An English writer, treat- 
ing this subject, would be very likely 
to use the same machinery, introduce 
the same incident, and paint the same 
result—but only so far as the disap- 
pointment of the poor loving soul, and 
the inconstancy and infidelity of human 
affections were concerned. He would 
scarcely introduce the new and beauti- 
ful truth with which the German poet 
finishes and perfects his work, and 
which, like the glance of Nora Creina, 
“‘ with unexpected light surprises !”"— 


** THE POOR SOUL. 


“* A spirit once lay sighing 
Beyond that dim unknown, 
Where through long years of penance 
The souls of mortals groan, 


‘* ¢ And still,’ sighed the poor spirit, 
‘ A thousand years of pain 

I'd live, could I behold once more 
Mine own dear love again.’ 


‘* From heaven an Angel floating, 
With wings as white as snow, 
In his arms took up the Spirit, 
To heal of all its woe. 


‘** In gentle accents speaking 
Full of sweet peace and love 
‘Come with me, hapless Spirit, 
To Heaven's bright realms above. 


‘* But the mournful Spirit answered, 
‘I'd pass a life of pain, 
Could I revisit only 
The bright green earth again. 


‘**¢ A thousand years of penance 
In torture I would dwell, 
To see for one brief instant 
Him whom I loved so well.’ 


** A glance of tender pity 
In the Angel’s eye had birth, 
As he bore the weeping Spirit 
Again to the green earth. 


‘** ¢ Beneath the broad, cool shadow 
Of the waving linden-tree, 
I know mine own love wanders, 
Still sorrowing for me.’ 


** When they near’d the ancient lindens, 
Where the pleasant waters flow, 
There sat her heart’s beloved, 
But he loved another now. 
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** For ’neath the waving shadows 
Of their ancient trysting-place, 
A gentle maid reclining, 
Was locked in love’s embrace. 


** Then, through the hapless Spirit, 
Sharp pangs of sorrow thrill; 
But the bright Angel gently, 
In his dear arms held her still. 


** And higher still, and higher, 
They wing’d their way above, 
Until they reach’d the portals 
Of heaven's bright halls of love. 


‘** Then sighed the Spirit, weeping, 
*I cannot enter there ; 
A thousand years of penance 
’Tis yet my lot to bear.’ 


** A smile benign and tender 
O’er the Angel’s features stole, 
As he gazed with heavenly pity 
On the fond and hapless Soul. 


‘ Poor Spirit ! all thy sorrows, 
Thy woes, are o’er at last— 

In the torture of one moment, 
Thy thousand years have passed.’ ” 


Another not unusual excellence in 
the German ballads is, the graceful 
manner in which the story is conveyed 
to the mind of the reader, rather by 
inference than by direct narration. 
In English ballad poetry, generally, 
except that of the highest order, the 
incidents are given too much in detail; 
by which means, while the memory 
and attention of the reader are over- 
strained, his imagination is left totally 
unemployed. This is particularly the 
fault of young writers, who, being 
more fortunate than the “ Knife- 
grinder,” in having “a story to tell,” 
go as far back for the beginning of 
their subject as a Welsh genealogist 
for his ancestor. They manage these 
things better in the fatherland, as the 
following pathetic and simple little 
ballad will satisfactorily prove. Init 
how many delightful glimpses do we 
get of by-gone and happier visits over 
the Rhine, made by the three friends, 
under the pretence, indeed, of drink- 
ing the “rich wine of Asmanshauser,” 
for which the little inn was famous ; 
but drawn thither in reality, though 
unconsciously, by the love which each 
of them nourished in his heart—a 
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secret almost as little known to him- 
self as to his companions—for 


°° THE LANDLADY'S LITTLE DAUGHTER. 


** O'er Heidelberg’s old castle 
The morning sunbeams shine, 
As journey forth three students 
Across the silver Rhine ; 
And they come to a small hostel, 
Where, in the time of old, 
Rich wine of Asmanshauser 
The good Frau Wirthin sold. 


‘ 


- 


‘ We know the juice is famous 
Which from thy grape is press’d, 

Come, then, a flagon give us, 
Frau Wirthin, of thy best.’ 

‘ High in the mantling brimmer 
The rich wine sparkles red ; 

But she whose eye was brighter— 
My gentle child—is dead!’ 


Then forth into the chamber 

They took their mournful way ; 
Where, like a fair flower wither’d, 

Frau Wirthin’s.daughter lay : 
And the foremost on her gazing, 

As he marked her pale cold brow, 
Said, ‘ Maiden, ah! I knew not 

How I loved thee until now!’ 


When the second saw her lying, 
Calmly as one that slept, 

Ile turn’d him in the chamber, 
And bow’d his head and wept. 

But the third, before replacing 
O’er her couch the funeral veil, 

Bent down, and kiss’d the maiden 
Upon her lips so pale: 

‘ To thee the dearest homage 
I gave, which heart can pay ; 

Stern Death may take thy beauty, 
But not my love—away !’ ” 


This poem is illustrated by one of 
the best and most characteristic en- 
gravings in the volume. 

But it is not alone in the gentle 
cadence of these ballads of the heart 
that Mr. Boyd has succeeded ; he is, 
perhaps, even more felicitous in con- 
veying the stronger and more vigor- 
ous language in which the German 
poet expresses the yearnings of his 
own heart, of his country, and of his 
age, for “Freedom and Right.” It 
will be perceived, that in the “ Gar- 
land of Glory,” wherewith the coming 
time is to be adorned, * the Shamrock 
of Erin” is not forgotten. May it be 
a true prophecy! 











1im- 
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‘FREEDOM AND RIGHT. 


(FREILIGRATH.) 






“ Oh, think not she sleepeth with those who have perish’d 
In dungeons unnumber’d, by Tyranny’s sword ; 
In the hearts of the free shall her dear name be cherish’d, 
Though their lips are forbidden to utter ‘the Word.’ 
Yes! though lone exiles, by mountain and valley 
They wander, uncheer’d by lost Liberty’s light, 
There’s a pulse in the heart of the Freeman to rally, 
While Freedom still liveth, and with her the Right. 
For Freedom and Right! 


















‘** Till Victory’s sunburst shall flash o’er our standard, 
No check must impede us—no danger affright— 
But, with courage redoubted, the first in the vanward, 
Our war-cry will thunder, ‘ For Freedom ;—for Right !’ 
These twin ones, the holy, have come, born of heaven, 
To earth, by a path track’d in colours of light ; 
To the Right let the honours of Freedom be given, 
To the Free be the glories ascribed of the Right. 
Hail! the Freedom! the Right ! 














* Let this, too, inspire us—they never were flying 
From fight unto fight, more exulting than now ; 
And the souls which have longest in bondage been lying, 
Are stirr’d with the rapture of Liberty’s glow. 
Oh! let but one ray of that meteor of wonder, 
Burst in through the darkness of slavery’s night ; 
And like magic the bonds of the serf are asunder, 
And the chains of the Negro are rent at the sight. 
The Freedom! the Right! 












‘¢ Yes! your banner of crimson floats broad in the vanward, 
The nations have gather’d to see it unfurl’d ; 
For the motto emblazon’d on Liberty’s standard, 
Is the death of oppression, that Right rules the world. 
What a halo of glory, O God! they shine clear in, 
Like a garland hung over that banner of might ; 
There is Germany’s oak, and the shamrock of Erin, 
And the olive of Greece in that garland of light. 
The Freedom! the Right! 











“‘ Though many a heart that now throbs shall be lying 
In peace, its last slumber and rest will be light ; 
And over their graves shall that standard, far flying, 
Tell how they fought for ‘ The Freedom, the Right!’ 
To the memory, then, of the brave, the true-hearted— 
Fill up! they have battled 'gainst tyranny’s might ; 
Nor ceased from the struggle till life had departed : 
Hurra! Right for ever! and Freedom through Right! 
The Freedom! the Right !” 















This noble ballad, which may be ‘“‘THE RHINE. 
considered the cosmopolitan theory or 

creed of Freedom, is reduced to very ‘‘ No; they shall never have it, 
intelligible practice, as far, at least, as The free, the German Rhine! 
Germany is concerned, in another Though, vulture-like, to rend it, 


poem, which Mr. Boyd has also trans- With talons fierce they pine ; 
¢ So long as gently floating 








lated very spiritedly. Although we Between its banks of green, 
have already extracted so largely from A ship shall on the current 
the volume, this one we must give as Of that sweet stream be seen— 







a practical commentary on the last :— No; they shall never have it! 
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‘* They shall never have it—never ! 
The glorious German Rhine! 
While patriot hearts are bathed 
In its generous purple wine ; 
So long as the broad shadows 
Of tall cliffs o’er it gleam ; 
So long as proud cathedrals 
Are imaged in its stream— 
No; they shall never have it! 


** No; they shall never have it, 
The free, the German Rhine! 
While round its graceful maidens 
* The arms of strong men twine ; 
And while one fish within it 
Springs glittering from the deep; 
And while soft midnight music 
Shall o’er its waters sweep: 
No; they shall never have it, 
The German Rhine’s free wave, 
Till its sacred tide is flowing 
Above the last man’s grave.” 


Such of our readers as would wish 
to compare Mangan’s version of this 
celebrated song with the foregoing, 
will find it in the number of our Ma- 
gazine for October, 1841; it will 
amply repay the trouble of the search. 

Having expressed our opinion of 
some of Mr. Boyd’s predecessors in 
the pleasant region of translation, and 
given to our readers a few of the 
fruits of his experience, and the re- 
sults of those principles by which he 
has been guided, we think it only fair 
that he should be allowed to express 
his own opinions upon these matters 
in his own words :— 


* Most of the translations with which 
I am acquainted,” says Mr. Boyd, in his 
preface, “are, in my humble judgment, 
either too literal or too obscure. In 
some, the original is followed—word 
for word, and line for line—with an 
accuracy ‘so excruciating,’ that the 
sense is diluted, and the poem ren- 
dered perfectly distasteful to the Eng- 
lish reader. Literal translation, espe- 
cially in poetry, I hold to be imprac- 
ticable, and the worst of all translators 
those who pride themselves the most 
upon a strict adherence to the original : 
in others, the original is lost sight of 
altogether, new thoughts and new 
images are introduced, always to the 
detriment of the piece; and—with the 
exception of the poems of Schiller, 
which have been translated by Sir E. 
Bulwer Lytton, with a fidelity and a 
beauty which cannot be surpassed, and 
can only be appreciated by those who 
know the difficulty of understanding 
this Author—most of the translators 
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have fallen into one or other of these 
errors. 

‘In this volume, it has been my 
endeavour to avoid both extremes, 
Whether the attempt is fated to be 
successful, remains to be decided. The 
object of a translator ought to be, to 
express himself as nearly as possible in 
the words which the poet would have 
adopted, had he been writing in the 
language into which the translation is 
made. I donot pretend tointrude these 
poems on the public as literal trans- 
lations, but I have not marred their 
beauty by introducing thoughts which 
they do not contain. He who would 
translate well, ought," after reading 
the poem, to close the book, and then, 
having reflected upon the subject, en- 
deavour to clothe the ideas in the lan- 
guage into which he translates ; if he is 
able to adopt the cadence and the 
rhythm of the original, so much the 
better.” 

“Tt is the opinion of Schlegel that 
verse translation should be nearer than 
paraphrase, but less close to it than me- 
taphrase. I quote from memory, but 
this is the sum and substance of that 
great critic’s maxim: it is, at all events, 
that by which I have been guided.” 


Without stopping to question the 
accuracy of this quotation from Schle- 
gel, which, however, sounds to us more 
like one of the oracular dogmas of 
“glorious John,’ the English translator 
of Virgil, than the matured opinion of 
that great German translator as well 
as critic, whose own ‘rendering of 
Shakespeare and Calderon might be 
termed metaphrastic, if, owing to the 
inferiority of the English to the Ger- 
man language as a medium of trans- 
lation, we had not become habituated 
to connect a want of spirit and poetic 
harmony with this phrase. Without 
dwelling on this particular observa- 
tion, we beg leave to express our dis- 
sent from the too-sweeping condemna- 
tion which our author has passed upon 
literal translations. Even in the Eng- 
lish language, with which he had prin- 
cipally to do, and which, from its com- 
parative want of flexibility and copious- 
ness, presents very great difficulties to 
the translator as well from the ancient 
classic languages of Europe, as from 
the modern Italian, Spanish, and Ger- 
man, we think the attempt has been 
made with complete success, If Mr. 
Boyd will look into the translation of 
* Ariosto” by Mr. Rose, already men- 
tioned, he will find the soft bastard 
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Latin” of the Orlando “ done into” 
very legitimate and literal English, 
without any of that “ excruciating” 
torture which he conceives the process 
necessarily demands. Even the old 
translation by Harrington, which, how- 
ever, does little more than preserve the 
outward form of the original, is better 
than that by Hoole, which seems writ- 
ten in accordance with the rule laid 
down by our author, and which to all, 
except the “ mere” English reader, is 
awfully and tremendously unendu- 
rable. The attentive perusal of Mr. 
Rose’s work, side by side with the 
original, has convinced us that Eng- 
lish translators have indolently ex- 
aggerated difficulties that industr y and 
a due reverence for their subject might 
have overcome. Instead of repro- 
ducing some great foreign work for 
the admiration of their countrymen, 
with the colouring and shading, the 
proportions, and the perspective of the 
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original, they have adopted a new stan- 
dard altogether—changed the charac- 
ter of the composition, and altered its 
tone, much in the way that a Chinese 
painter would copy a Canaletti. And 
thus we have “ elegant mistakes,” like 
Pope’s Homer—painted or gilded casts 
from the antique, instead of bronze or 
marble facsimiles. In German, which, 
Mr. Boyd must be well aware, is so 
rich in translations, conscientiously and 
scrupulously Rtersl, the very reverse 
of the rule laid dewe in his preface, 
would seem to be the one that guided 
the great masters of translation in that 
langu ge. However, as Mr. Boyd’s 
prac tice is so much better than his 
precept, and as “ the right to differ” 
is not exclusively the privilege of Irish 
politicians, we shall not further press 
our own views upon the subject, but 
take leave of our author and his very 
beautiful volume, with the following 
lively poem from Goethe :— 


**A LAY OF CHRISTMAS, 


‘* We cheerfully sing, and inscribe our glad lay 
To the Lord of the Castle here seated, 
Whose grandson espoused a fair lady to- day, 
And the bridal-guests sumptuously féted. 
In the late holy wars he won honour and fame— 
By splendid achievements emblazon’d his name ; 


Yet, behold, when 


adown from his charger he came 


To his mansion, he found it as open as day, 
His property vanish’d, his servants away ! 


‘* There you stand, noble Count; you are now in your home, 
And more comfortless quarters you scarcely could find ; 
Through the chambers neglected the breezes may roam, 


And all through the « 


vasements loud whistles the w ind. 


What now can be done on this cold autumn night— 
No servant attending—your rooms in sad plight ; 


But patiently wait the return of daylight. 
In the meantime the moonbeams will show you where best, 
On some straw as a couch, you may lie down and rest. 


III. 


“* There, seeking repose, half asleep as he lay, 

Some thing moves about under his bed ; 

Perhaps a star rved rat may be rustling his way— 
For a long time a stranger to bread ; 

When, lo! issues forth a diminutive wight— 

An elegant Fay in a circle of light— 

Who, with action so graceful, and speech most a 
Thus addresses the Count, as he, drowsily peeping 
Can scarcely be sure if he’s w aking or sleeping : 


IV. 
‘*¢ Our festive assemblies we held in this place, 
When, your castle forsaking, to war you had gone ; 
And as we all deemed that this yet was the case, 
We thought that our revels we still might hold on. 
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So we plead now for pardon, and hope you'll agree 

To our giving a féte in good humour and glee, 

And feasting the bride of the highest degree |’ 
The Count, through his dream, as he lay at his ease, 
Says, “Tis still at your service, whenever you please.” 


v. 
In an instant, three horsemen, who rode on before, 
From under the bed leave their station; 
Next follow a singing and musical choir, 
Comic elves of this miniature nation; 
While coaches and chariots came rolling along, 
Till the eye and the ear were confused with the throng, 
And it seemed as a Queen to the castle had gone ; 
At last came a splendid gilt carriage, 
With the bride and her suite to the marriage. 


VI. 
Alighting, they enter with rapid galope, 
And around the saloon take their places ; 
To waltzes and polkas they joyously hop, 
With partners who dance like the Graces. 
There they pipe, and they fiddle, and tinkle, and play ; 
They spin round in circles, so noisy and gay, 
And they rustle, and bustle, and prattle away ; 
Then the count, more bewilder’d than ever, now deems 
The whole the effect of his feverish dreams. 


VII. 


Thus they clatter, and chatter, and frolic in saal, 
Amid benches and tables all prancing ; 
Till the banqueting-room offers welcome to all, 
And supper succeeds to'the dancing. 
The dainties so magic, are sliced so fine ; 
With roebuck, and wild-fowl, and fish from the Rhine, 
While goblets go round of the costliest wine ; 
And the festive enjoyments continue so long, 
That they vanish away at the last with a song. 


VIII. 


** But here let us sing of what later took place, 

When the reve elry ceased and the noise; 

How the pageant, devised by the frolicsome race, 
The Count now adopts and enjoys. 

So the trumpet is heard, with its musical strain— 

A splendid procession moves over the plain, 

With chariots and horsemen, a numberless train ; 
All cordially joining, so happy and gay, 
To honour the nuptials we witness to-day.” 
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THEORY AND PHENOMENA OF POSSESSION 


Theory of Possession among the Hindoos, 


AMONG THE HINDOOS. 


PART I.—DEMONIAC POSSESSION, 


Tue popular system of demoniac pos- 
session which now prevails among the 
Hindoos, is a compound of several 
elements. Based upon the worship 
of the dead, and partaking of necro- 
mancy, it represents the devils, not as 
a race of spiritual creatures distinct 
from man, but as the spirits of evil 
men deceased, gifted with a knowledge 
of the future, and endowed with a ca- 
pacity of entering the bodies of the 
living. 

The elemental worship intermingles: 
these devils or spirits are disembodied 
and invisible—they are but wind, air ; 
and are only known when they take 
possession of a human or other living 
body. The common and most generic 
name for devil is Bhootu—a word, the 
primary signification of whichis simply, 
a being or creature, but which is now 
almost invariably applied to two spe- 
cific classes of creatures only, and to 


them in common, as if they partook of 


a common nature—the devils and the 
elements. When it is intended to de- 
scribe the action and motion of these 
creatures in a disembodied state, they 
are termed Wareen, literally Aure, or 
moving airs. ‘Their sudden onset on, 
or entrance into the human frame, is 
denominated Jhupata or a blast. So 
elemental, indeed, is the system, that 
many of those possessions and sudden 
physical inflictions, which the Hindoos 
thus designate as Bhoota-che-jhupate, 
or the blasts of a devil, look very like 
what a European physician would call 
a current of poisonous air, or marsh 
miasmata. 

The pantheistic philosophy of the 
Vedantu affords the moral colouring 
to the theory of possession. When 
the spirit of a man is bound to this 
material world, at the time of his 
death, by any sinful or worldly pas- 
sion, any earthly desires, any mundane 
wishes or purposes unaccomplished ; 
by his devotion to revenge, to plea- 
sure, to money, or even, if inordi- 
nately, to what we should consider 
virtuous affections ; it becomes entan- 
gled in these meshes, cannot escape 
from matter and its deceptions, nor 
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wing its way to its true spiritual des- 
tiny—a junction with the Supreme 
Spirit. It lingers in the vicinity of 
that object, by which its desires were 
in life enthralled, and is thus often 
the source of disturbance and injury 
to the living. 

If, for example, unjustly acquired 
wealth, or avarice, have been its snare, 
it haunts invisibly the spot where 
its ill-earned treasures were usually 
hoarded; makes frightful noises to 
scare away all intruders ; unaccount- 
ably throws open the doors and win- 
dows at night; disturbs all slumber, 
and eventually, perhaps, takes posses- 
sion of some member of the family, 
who is in the enjoyment of the wealth 
to which it is attached; for, accord- 
ing to this theory, even after death, 
«* where the treasure is, there will the 
heart be also.” 

Many houses, some portions of which 
are reputed to be still haunted by 
the unhappy spirits of their former 
wealthy owners, are pointed out in 
Bombay, which we forbear particular- 
izing ; but we may mention, without 
offence, that the site of the new Post 
Office, formerly Kitson’s Screws, is 
still best known to the natives, as 
Bhootu-khanu, or Devil’s-place, from 
some traditions of this character. 

A few centuries ago, indeed, the 
whole island of Bombay, excluding 
Mahim, then a distinct islet, was in 
very bad repute, as a general resort 
for the evil spirits of those who died 
on the continent. According to a cu- 
rious old history, in possession of one 
of our friends, it was then only a tope 
of cocoa-nut trees, without a single in- 
habitant. The toddy drawers came 
over from Angria’s country, and other 
places in the vicinity, to draw the 
toddy in the daytime; but all left it 
before dark, for fear of the devils, 
who resorted thither by night, in 
great numbers, and preyed upon the 
belated wanderer. 

Solitudes and cemeteries are pre- 
eminently the resort of evil spirits 
with the Hindoos, as with all other 
people. 

e 
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But it is in the silent ruins of once 
peopled cities that their theory be- 
comes exemplifies 1d in the most impres- 
sive manner. ‘Take, for example, 
Bassein. In the wild beasts that rest 
amidst the solitudes of this once busy 
haunt—in the immense serpents that, 
glide through its branch-laced churches 
—the hairy ones that dance in its mo- 
nasteries—the owls that answer one 
another from its pulpits. and council- 
chambers 
pleasure—the Hindoo Pantheist sees 
the evil spirits of its former lordly 
inhabitants, who, under the form of 
these creatures, still haunt, unsatis- 
fied, the scenes of their departed power 
and enjoyment. 

If revenge be the unsatisfied pas- 
sion, the evil spirit haunts the presence 
and enters the body of his enemy, or 
his wife or children, and inflicts on 
them a variety of physical sufferings, 
or makes them madly fling themselves 
from some lofty window, or plunge 
into some well or fire, or dash their 
heads against some wall or stony pave- 
ment, seeking self-destruction. 

Strange, that in love it should be 
the same! The enslaved spirit, bound 
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to this world by an inordinate affec- 
tion for some beloved object—a son, 
perhaps, or a wife—cannot forsake its 
presence ; but, like the Vampire, is 
doomed to haunt, to possess, and to 
torture the being whom, in life, it 
loved, according to the Vedantu, ‘not 
wisely but too well;” for in this 
theory, as in that of the Quictists of 
Europe, every earthly affection, how- 
ever sacred, would seem be held 
inordinate and condemned. ‘The very 
words which denote fondness and aflec- 
tion, Maya and Mohu, imply also illu- 
sion and tolly.* 

The soul devoted to the pursuit, or 
even entangled in the desire of sen- 
sual ple asure, takes possession of some 
body, in which it m: Ly hope to accom- 
plis sh its wishes. 

From this last opinion has orginated 
one of the most peculiar features in 
Hindoo demonology—the number of 
females that are and the 
singular theory which accounts for 
their possession. 

It is well known that a Bramhin 
widow is never permitted to marry 
again, even though the ceremony 
which bound her be a mere betrothal, 


yOsse ssed, 


* The Vedantu philosophy would appear to have passed from India into Arabia, 
and with the Arabs into Spain, where its professors were known as the Adom- 


brados. From Spain it seems to have spread into the rest of 
two distinct forms. In the School of Spinoza it 
scientific Pantheism ; and this seems now revived in Germany: in the works of 
Jean Rusbroc, Falconi, and Molinos, it became Christian Quietism ; and in this 
form, variously modified, it appears in the writings of Madame Guyon, of Fenelon, 
and of the authors belonging to the Society of Friends. In the beautiful work, 
once attributed to Gerson, but now commonly known as that of Thomas a Kempis, 
the influence of these views are pores ptible in every page, though strongly checke d 
by the objective realism of our Saviour’s person, and attempered throughout by 
a genuine Christian spirit, Yet even here we find that tendency to exalt and 
inculcate a complete apathy, and to condemn all human affection, which harmo- 
nizes so well with the Vedantu, but which seems so repugnant to the teaching of 
Him of whom we read, ‘* Now Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus ;” 
and again, ‘‘ Now there was leaning on Jesus’ bosom one of his disciples whom 
Jesus loved :” who, in his last discourse, said to his disciples, ‘* A new command- 
ment I give unto you, that ye love one another: as I have loved you, that ye also 
love one another. ‘By this shall all men know that ye are my disc tiples, if ye hi we 
love one to another ;” and whose beloved dis ciple has declared, that ‘God i 


Love.’ 

The following passages from the ‘‘ Imitation of Christ,” seem in spirit to be- 
long to Vedantic, fully as much as to Christian, mystic theology 

“Unless a man be at liberty from all things created, he ¢ annot atte nd to things 
divine, 

** Unless a man be elevated in spirit, and set at liberty from all creatures, and 
wholly united to God, whatever he and whatever 
weight.”—Book III. cap. xxxi. 

‘If thou couldst perfectly annihilate thyself, and cast out from thyself all created 
love, then should I flow into thee, with abundance of grace.” —Book III. cap. xiii. 

The Hindoo system combines the science of the one European school, with the 
mystic il!umination of the other. 


Europe; but in 
assumed the character of 


knows, he has, is of no great 
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and she herself be an infant when her 
betrothed husband die. Many other 
castes, also, imitate this cruel prac- 
tice, which 
young females to a forced celibacy for 
life, and is, as might be e xpecte d, the 
fruitful source of mé any secret errors, 
and of crimes still deeper, resorted to 


for the purpose of preventing, or of 


concealing, the natural results of fe- 
male frailty. 

Again, other girls, who are be- 
trothed, die, eithe 1r before they are 
united with their husbands, or very 
shortly after; but the husbands, in 
all such cases, invariably marry again. 

Both these classes of female souls 
are considered pee -uliarly liable to be- 
come devils after death; because, 
having been cut off before they tasted 
or were 
life, they are naturally disposed to 
become entangled i in desires and long- 
ings after enjoyment. Hence they, 
like the souls of all who are still 
drawn down by the cords of sensual 
affection, hover near the earth, and 
enter such living bodies as offer them 
the greatest chance of success. But 
the betrothed bride who died before 
joining her husband, and the young 
wife cut off in the flower of her yout h, 
almost always enter the bodies ‘of the 
unfortunate “second wives, who have 
taken their destined places in the mar- 
riage bower; and thus entering, are 
supposed alternately to wreak their 
envy and vengeance upon them, by 
physical torture, and to vindicate, 
through their unconscious instrumen- 
ti ity, 
their hush ands. 

This curious class of devils is called 
Hedulee ; the women possessed by them 
almost always lose their own con- 
sciousness of identity, and speak in 
the person of the deceased bride or 
wife, lavishing bitter reproaches on 
the living [i. e. on their own selves] 
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But how do these various posses- 
sions manifest themselves ? 

In those visitations which are 
amongst the most terrible, as they are 
the most inexplicable inflictions that 
befall our nature. In marking their 
character, we recognize clearly the 
footprints of Fetish worship*—the re- 
ligion of terror—the adoration of na- 
ture in its most malignant phenomena 
alone. 

In those sudden and repeated 
deaths or disasters that frequently 
occur in rapid succession, in particu- 
lar localities and families, or in con- 
nexion with particular individuals. 
Here, it is some devil that, like As- 
modeus, slays the successive victims. 

2. In almost every form of madness 
or mental alienation; the dumb, the 
sullen, the obstinate, the melancholy, 
and mopin g; as well as the violent, 
the raving, the foaming, the frantic. 
The word which, next to Bhootu, is 
most generally used to signify a devil, 
is Pishachu: from which are derived 
the noun Pisatu, meaning either “a@ 
devil” or ** a lunatic’”—the verbs Pisa- 
lune and Pisatune, **to run mad” or 
‘*to be possessed” —the adjective Pisa, 
“oraz dor possessed” —the noun Pisen, 
** fuluity or idiotcy.” The ideas of 
lunacy, and of devil-action, are there- 
os one; to have a devil is to be 
mad ; all forms of lunacy are forms of 
demoniacal possession. 

3. In all those convulsive seizures 
which are calculated to appal or 
astonish; which, from the suddenness 
of their supervention, the inability of 
reason to account for, or medicine to 
cure; and the total loss or perversion 
of proper consciousness which gene- 
rally accon npanie s the m, have, since 
the bevinning of time, in all countries, 
and among all people, been held to 
proceed from supernatural agency. 

Amongst the lower classes—in 
almost every anomalous form of phy- 


* The term Fetish, wherever used throughout this paper, is meant to convey the 
general idea of a religion based upon fear alone, which addresses its worship to 
powers of a malignant nature, and seeks to pr opitiate them, and obtain either their 
forbearance or their dead! y aid, by the rites of an evil magic, rather than that par- 
ticular rude manifestation of it found in Africa, to which it is commonly applied. 


** When we come,” 


says Schlegel, in his “ Philosop! iv of History, 


“to examine 


more closely the accounts of that Fetish worship (so called) which is most widely 
diffused through the interior of Africa, and prevails among some American tribes, 
and nations of the north-east of Asia, it is easy to perceive that magical rites are 
connected with it, and that all these corporeal objects are but magical instruments 


and conductors of magical power.” 
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sical suffering, which does not yield to 
medicine. 

It.is, however, in the intermitting 
forms of lunacy and monomania, and in 
the phenomena ranged under the third 
head, that demoniacal possession is 
most frequently recognized. That 
head embraces all the varieties of 
epilepsy, hysteria, and chorea salta- 
toria, or St. Vitus’s dance. We can- 
not, perhaps, give the reader a better 
general idea of the appearances pre- 
sented by these Hindoo demoniacs, 
male and female, than by quoting a 
few passages, descriptive of this class 
of affections, from European medical 
writers. 

Lunacy, in all its varieties, is too 
well known, to require any particular 
illustration. 

Monomania, or melancholy, is thus 
described in a popular work :— 


‘*When persons begin to be melan- 
choly, they are timorous, watchful, fond 
of solitude, fretful, fickle, captious and 
inquisitive, solicitous about trifles. The 
functions of the mind are also greatly 
perverted, insomuch that the patient 
often imagines himself dead, or changed 
into some other animal. Some have 
imagined their bodies were made of 
glass, or other brittle substances, and 
were afraid to move, lest they should 
be broken to pieces. The unhappy 
patient, in this case, unless carefully 
watched, is apt to put an end to his own 
miserable life.” 


The same writer gives the subjoined 
description of Epilepsy :— 


** An epileptic fit is generally pre- 
ceded by unusual weariness, pain of the 
head, dulness, giddiness, noise in the 
ears, dimness fof sight, palpitation of 
the heart, disturbed sleep, difficult 
breathing . . cae The com- 
plexion is pale; the extremities are 
cold ; and the patient often feels, as it 
were, a stream of cold air ascending to- 
wards his head. 

**In the fit, the patient generally 
makes an unusual noise; his thumbs 
are drawn in towards the palms of the 
hands; his eyes are distorted; he 
starts, and foams at the mouth; his ex- 
tremities are bent or twisted various 
ways . . . . 3; he is quite desti- 
tute of all sense and reason. After the 
fit is over, his senses gradually return, 
and he complains of a kind of stupor, 
weariness, and pain of his head, but has 
no remembrance of what happened dur- 
ing the fit. 
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‘« The fits are sometimes excited b 
violent affections of the mind, a dna 
of liquor, excessive heat, cold, or the 
like. 

“‘ This disease, from the difficulty of 
investigating its causes, and its strange 
symptoms, was formerly attributed to 
the wrath of the gods, or the agency of 
an evil spirit. In modern times, it has 
often, by the vulgar, been imputed to 
witchcraft and fascination.” 


And the following of Hysteric fits : 


“Sometimes the hysteric fit re- 
sembles a swoon or fainting fit, during 
which the patient lies in a sleep, only 
the breathing is so low as scarcely to 
be perceived. At other times the 
patient is affected with catchings and 
strong convulsions. The symptoms 
which precede hysteric fits are likewise 
various in different persons. Some- 
times the fits come on with coldness of 
the extremities, yawning, and stretch- 
ing, lowness of spirits, oppression, and 
anxiety. At other times the approach 
of the fit is foretold by a feeling, as if 
there was a ball at the lower part of the 
belly, which gradually rises towards the 
stomach, where it occasions inflations, 
sickness, and sometimes vomiting ; after- 
wards it rises into the gullet, and occa- 
sions a degree of suffocation, to which 
quick breathing, palpitation of the 
heart, giddiness of the head, dimness of 
the sight, loss of hearing, with convul- 
sive motions of the extremities and 
other parts of the body succeed. The 
hysteric paroxysm is often introduced 
by an immoderate fit of laughter, and 
sometimes it goes off by crying.” 


Mr. Laycock, in a paper on hysteria, 
in The Edinburgh Medical and Surgi- 
cal Journal for October, 1838, p. 331, 
says of the relation of these two 
diseases :— 


‘* The most interesting point of dis- 
similarity between epilepsy and hysteria 
is, that epilepsy much oftener attacks 
males than females, having the same 
relation to the former, as chorea has to 
the latter.” 


The same number of that periodi- 
cal (p. 416) contains a remarkable 
case of Chorea Saltatoria, by Dr. Ken- 
nedy of Dumbarton, so exactly cor- 
responding with some examples of 
Hindoo female possession, that it may 
be read as presenting a literal descrip- 
tion of the phenomena which they 
commonly exhibit :— 
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** A. M., aged thirteen, was seized, 
June 10, 1836, with symptoms of the 
eculiar nervous affection, distinguished 
by the name of the dance of St. Vitus. 
These attacked her suddenly, and be- 
gan with the sensation of an aura or 
breathing air proceeding from the toes 
upwards, until it terminated in the abdo- 
men. Hiccuping once, twice, thrice, 
was instantly excited, and was inva- 
riably followed by a tremulous motion of 
the head and neck from right to left. 
This motion was an uniform and never- 
failing precursor of one of the convul- 
sive paroxysms which characterized the 
presence of the disorder. 

** The posture of the body during this 
preliminary stage was prone, and is 
aptly expressed by what is called the 
‘squalting posture,’ the forepart of the 
thighs being drawn up towards the ab- 
domen, and the forehead reclining on 
the posterior aspect of the right fore- 
arm, which was clasped at the wrist by 
the left hand. 

‘* Having remained for some time in 
this posture, quite insensible to all exter- 
nal agencies, and even to loud bawling, 
rude handling, and frequent smart pinch- 
ings, she tossed her body to and fro in 
all directions ; twisted it slowly round 
and round upon her head; frequently 
stood upon her head, and revolved upon 
it, as upon a centre—her feet elevated, 
and leaning against the wall. At this 
period, her face was much swollen, 
flushed, and expressive of extreme 
agony; her respiration retained for a 
minute, then issued forth in painful and 
interrupted hissings. At one time, she 
was bent strongly backwards, and the 
flexors of the leg were thrown into 
violent action, which made the heels 
press on the ischiatic protuberances. At 
another time, she stooped almost prone, 
and drummed the pillow of her bed with 
surprising celerity. She then bounced 
upon her knees; danced rapidly and 
convulsively upon them, at the same 
time tossing her arms aloof, as if en- 
raged. In fact, her whole deportment 
was sometimes descriptive of great an- 
ger, sometimes of disappointment, and 
a kind of demoniac despair. She fre- 
quently (thrice, during a fit) whirled 
round and round upon her knees, so as 
to resemble the rotary motion of a tub 
circling in the eddies of a whirlpool. 
She then seized the side-board of her 
bed with both hands, and endeavoured 
to wrench it from its connections ; fail- 
ing, however, in this, she stooped cau- 
tiously, and gnawed it, like a rat, with 
her teeth. At this stage, she often 
crawled out of bed, and finished her 
various performances on the floor. She 
always twice (often thrice) climbed up 
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the wall of her bed, and having held 
fast for a moment or two, suddenly 
dropped into the centre of it, when, 
after a short pause, she actively recom- 
menced the performance of the scene 
just described. Three rounds of the 
above constituted a fit. 

“Such is a short, though pretty full 
account of the phenomena of this strange 
affection. Perhaps I may add, that, at 
the commencement, she was wont to sing 
during a paroxysm ; and evinced, during 
the three first months of the disease, 
other slight peculiarities—such as strik- 
ing her head somewhat severely against 
the wall of the bed, &c. Her posture 
when emerging from a fit was the same 
in which she entered it, with the excep- 
tion of the following curious and regu- 
lar concomitant—viz., she tapped gently 
once, twice, thrice, upon her pillow, 
and ere the bystander was aware, made 
in a low, but easy and familiar, tone, 
the words, ‘Ye’re no gude.’ Imme- 
diately after, she rose and reclined at 
her ease, as if nothing had occurred. 
She always expressed surprise at the 
disordered state of her bed ; and seemed 
totally unconscious of the recent occur- 
rence. When told the circumstances of 
her case, and made acquainted with the 
strange acts she had just performed, 
she smiled at the narration, denied the 
facts, and could not be persuaded of her 
real condition.” 


After detailing a long course of at” 
tendance, during which he adminis- 
tered, without success or apparent 
effect, enormous doses of prussic acid, 
tartar emetic, and other powerful me- 
dicines, the writer proceeds :— 


‘‘T again determined to apply a blis- 
ter over the sacrum, having remarked, 
in the course of my reading, that this 
method had proved successful in certain 
cases of chorea, by inducing a return of 
the periodical functions. Four days 
after the application, the fits entirely 
left her, and on the sixth, the peri- 
odical signs appeared.” 


The paper closes with an account 
of her complete restoration to bloom- 
ing health, which followed soon after. 

The foregoing extracts will give a 
sufficient idea of the symptoms gene- 
rally presented in Bhootu-suncharu, or 
demoniac possession, in Western In- 
dia; we now approach the other and 
far more difficult division of the pytho- 
nic system, called Waren, or the divine 
afllatus. 
































































































































































































































































































































PART II.——WAREN ; 


Tue terminology of possession is again 
deserving of notice. 

The term suncharu, literally ‘‘ pene- 
tration” or * entrance,” is applied to 
every species of posse ‘ssion, good or 
evil, corresponding with the expres- 
sions in the New Testament, ‘* And 
the unclean spirits went out, and en- 
tered into the swine (Mark, v. 13); 
and, “After the sop, Satan entered into 
him” (John, xiii. 27). The term uvusuru 
is also applic able generally, but, in 
practice, is almost restricted to ex- 
press the afflatus of a divinity or 
agatho-demon. The word signifies 
“opportunity,” “occasion,” “season,” 
In the two former we have, perhaps, 
indicated the dependence upon moral 
or physical conditions of the pheno- 
menon of possession ; ; some partic ular 
state of the moral or physical man 
must pre-exist to give the opportunity 
—to constitute the occasion of the 
éntrance. In the last sense, however, 
we think may be found the true key to 
the application of such a word to de. 
note these supernatural visitations. 
It will be found that in some cases 
— supervenes at certain re vu. 
ar intervals—generally some particu- 
lar day in the week; in others, that 
the divine afflatus pervades particular 
temples, sanatory or oracular, at par- 
ticular seasons of the year only. In 
such periodical visitations of man or 
nature, whether we refer the cause 
to physical or moral phenomena, we 
have a very suflicient reason for the 
connexion of the two ideas, ** season,” 
and a ‘‘ supernatural presence,” or in- 
fluence. We have, in fact, the com- 
bination exactly paralleled in the fol- 
lowing passage from John, (v. 4) :— 
« For an angel went down at a certain 
season into the pool, and troubled the 
water.” But the term most univer- 
sally employed to denote the divine 
ossession, is, waren. Wara, a mascu- 
Tine noun, is commonly used to denote 
the elemental wind: waren, a neuter 
form of the same word, signifies wind 
in motion, with a certain idea of vita- 
lity attached to it; hence, afflatus, 
spirit, pneuma, with which last word, 
indeed, it most accurately corresponds, 
The plur al, wareen—aure, moving 
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DIVINE POSSESSION, 








airs, 
marked in the introduction, 
denote all those disembodied intelli- 
sences, whether demoniac or divine, 
who move about in elemental taber- 
nacles of a subtle and phantasmal 


breaths, gusts, ghosts—is, as re- 
used to 


nature. But the singular number 
—waren—is almost always used to 
denote the divine afflatus ; and being 
the most popular term employed in 
speaking of all the phenomena which 
go under that name, we shall, for con- 
venience sake, use it throughout the 
remainder of this paper. 

It may, however, be stated here, in 
passing, that the supervention of the 
good possession is often popularly ex- 
pressed by the phrase ‘* Devu alle,” or 
** Devee allya’ "—** God are come,” or 
** the goddess are come’”—a phrase cor- 
responding with the language of the 
Cumean sibyl, in the sixth book of 
the /Eneid ; an honorary plural in the 
Mahratta, de noting the dignity of the 
visitant. 

The term waren, like pneuma, is 
sometimes used to denote spirit, or 
supernatural influence in general ; 
sometimes a particular personal spirit 
in the body of the possessed ; and 
sometimes the state of supern atural 
possession or extasy. Thus “in wa- 
ren” may be fairly ‘rendered ‘in the 
spirit.” 

In estimating the value of this term 
(for, undoubtedly, to a philosophical 
mind, terms and names of this kind 
are of great importance, as indicating 
the connexion and origin of ideas 
and often pointing to historical or 
physical facts, which, through the me- 
diation of such ideas, are embodied 
and perpetuated in them), there are 
one or two considerations which merit 
attention. 

I. If it should be established, or 
rendered probable, that these supposed 
visitations of waren are identical, or 
have any aflinity with epileptic or hys- 
teric seizures, chorea, or any other 
form of nervous disease or derange- 
ment, it is possible that the sensation 
of a stream of cold air, passing along 
the body upwards to the head, which 
is said to pree ede attacks of this kind,* 
may have had some connexion with 





* A soldier of one of her Majesty’s regiments in Colaba, who had been suffering 


under delirium tremens, recently sent for the ch: aplain, and complained, with great 
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the application of the word waren to 
these phenomena, as well as of the 
correlative terms, pneuma and affla- 
tus, to the oracular manifestations of 
ancient Greece and Rome. 

II. Almost all states of nervous 
disease are, by the natives of India, 
attributed to wind, and are enume- 
rated as the varieties of wind in their 
medical works. Thus the palsy is 
called kumpu-wayoo, or ‘ shaking- 
wind;” and so of others, Like some 
of our mesmerists, they describe the 
nerves as tubes filled with a subtle 
wind or ether ; indeed, in one of their 
books, the ‘* Moolu-sthumbhu,” the op- 
tic, auditory, olfactory, and other 
nerves, are named respectively the 
seeing wind, the hearing wind, &c. 
The connexion, therefore, in their 
vie ws between spirit, wind, and nerve, 
is very close. 

To proceed, however, to the cha- 
racteristics of waren, or the divine 
possession. At the very outset of 
our inquiries we encounter a great 
difficulty: we cannot clearly detect 
the line which separates the divine 
forms of possession from the demo- 
niacal; and the farther we advance, 
the more they are confounded. That 
which the lower classes regard as 
divine, is, by the higher, pronounced 
demoniac ; or, again, time affects the 
character of the posse wa or rather 
the popular estimate of i The de- 
moniae, pitied and exore iad to-day, 
may, after the lapse of a few weeks 
or months, be worshipped and con- 
sulted; and the reverse: the oracle of 
this year, revered and maintained at 
the public expense, is often, in the 
next, banished and avoided as a taber- 
nacle of devils. How are we to ac- 
count for these inconsistencies, and 
disentangle this confusion? Let us 
ascend to the origin of things. Are 
not all these possessions, though now 
thus arbitrarily distinguished, origi- 
nally of the same type? Do they 
not all equally belong to the demo- 
niac? Did they not originate in the 
times when malignant powers alone 


received homage—when a religion of 


terror prevailed, and evil beings were 
propitiated with human blood? Such 
is the conclusion to which a full con- 
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sideration of Hindoo pythonism leads 

, though not, perhaps, immediately 
apparent, 

Of the almost universal prevalence 
of this worship of evil in earlier times, 
connected, in all cases, with dark ne- 
cromantic practices and rites to infer- 
nal powers, and, in most, with human 
sacrifices, we are still enabled to trace 
out upon the fragments of ancient his- 
tory, literature, and institutions, which 
have come down to us, some remark- 
able lines of evidence. In the devilish 
rites of Hecate, in those infernal dei- 
ties and “elder gods” whom we find 
invoked in the Greek tragedies, deities 
more ancient than the Homeric Pan- 
theon, and probably the great objects 
of worship before the time of Or heus ; 
in the human sacrifices to the Roman 
Bellona; in the contests of Zoroaster 
with the magicians and devil worship- 
pers, whose religion he overthrew, to 
introduce a system in which the good 
pr inciple, if not the sole, was the su- 
perior god [a ste p at least towards the 
truth]; in the bloody superstitions of 
Canaan, the children immolated to 
Moloch, or slain in the valley in the 
clefts of the rock, and the equally 
bloody rites of the Carthaginians, de- 
rived » probably from the same Pheeni- 
cian land ; turn our eyes where we 
will through the ancient world, where- 
ever we can pierce the gloom, 
and catch a glimpse of the earlier 
religions of mankind, we find Fe- 
tish worship, or the adoration of 
the malignant and the terrible, at 
the base. 

At amore advanced stage, indeed, 
we have two antagonist hosts of spiri- 
tual beings, the embodied personifica- 
tions of man’s own experiences of good 
and evil. But good and evil are pre- 
sent in many forms; and, according 
to the stage of man’s progress, or the 
result of circumstances, he is more 
easily or more deeply impressed by 
one form than another. ‘The physical 
almost invariably arrests his attention 
before the moral; or rather it is ne- 
cessary to lead him to a conception of 
it. In all cases alike, the evil, of 
whatever kind, makes the first and the 
most profound impression; and to ac- 
quire an equal conception of the good 


anguish and dread, of being possessed by the devil. ‘I feel him, sir,” said he, 
“entering at my toe, and creeping coldly up, till he gets possession of my whole 


body.” 
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indicates a struggle and an advance. 
This in itself implies a fall. 
* Facilis descensus Averni; 
Deinde resurgi—hic labor, hoc opus est.” 

Hence the state of those primitive 
savage nations in the centre of Africa, 
and the South Sea Islands, where dark 
superstitions, and bloody rites, may still 
be found prevailing. And such would 
seem to have been the state of abori- 

inal India, before the Brahmins civi- 
fized it. Of mankind in such a con- 
dition the verse is true in one sense— 


“ Primus in orbe deos fecit timor.”” 


Their gods are, indeed, the creation of 
fear, and the representations of evil 
alone, without any antagonist powers 
of good. The fall is there, but no 
step towards recovery. In this con- 
dition, with hostile elements menacing 
him, with death and disease around 
him, with terror and the instinct of 
vengeance within him, man takes re- 
fuge in Fetish worship—that slavish 
adoration, and magical, and often 
bloody propitiation of the malignant 
or wrathful powers, which is, as we 
have said, at the base of all early 
natural religion; which has left its 
character so strongly impressed on all 
forms of heathenism, even where the 
advance of man has afterwards blend- 
ed with it more beneficent elements: 
which, in the Zoroastrian system and 
Manicheanism [taught by the Parsee 
Manick, not Manes], appears strug- 
gling in almost equal balance with the 
good ; which in the law of Moses [and 
in Mahomed’s copy of that law], be- 
gins to yield before the attributes of 
mercy ; though the scape-goat and the 
sin-offering, and the Paschal lamb in 
the former, and the Bukra Eed in the 
latter, remain as vestiges of divine 
wrath and human terror; but which 
becomes wholly and for ever extin- 
guished in the sacrifice consummated 
on Calvary ;—a sacrifice absolutely 
necessary, if not on Anselm’s theory, 
since adopted by so many Chris- 
tians, as an atonement to divine jus- 
tice ; yet, as a commensurate security 
to guilty man, to meet the infinite 
demands of his own inexorable con- 
science ; to satisfy, appease, and anni- 
hilate that Fetish terror, that dark 
Bhudru-Kalee, or avenging Nemesis 


* Mr. Elphinstone in his ‘‘ History of India,” Vol. I. p. 193, says:— 
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—a reflection of divine and infinite jus- 
tice itself—which necessarily sits in the 


darkest cavern, and inmost adytum of 


every fallen human soul, and ever must 
sit there, as long as man’s soul truly 
continues to reflect God’s image, till ef- 
faced by that other form—the reflection 
of divine and infinite love—the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world. 

The former existence of human 
sacrifice in India, the indubitable sur- 
viving proof of this worship of terror, 
is admitted by all parties. It was 
termed the Nuru-Medhu, and like the 
Ushvu-Medhu, or Horse-Sacrifice, 
which Southey has celebrated in the 
Curse of Kehama, it had its peculiar 
rituals, one of which De Blaquiere 
has given from the Kalika Pooranu ; 
and of which, we believe, other, and 
more ancient formula, will be found in 
the Uthurvunu Vedu, whenever that 
mysterious compilation shall be brought 
fully to light. 

These sacrifices were offered to two 
deities, Shivu and his consort Devee, 
or Bhuwanee, [who plays such an im- 
portant part in the Juif Errant of 
Eugene Sue], but more commonly to 
the latter. These deities, who may 
be considered as counterparts of each 
other in character, and embodied types 
of the same principle under a different 
sexual form, emblify the terrible and 
destructive powers in nature. Philo- 
sophical speculations regarding the 
transforming operations in nature, 
have since added other, and very op- 
posite significations to these types ; 
but the destructive power which sur- 
vives as their most distinctive, was 
originally their sole characteristic ; 
and this it was, which enabled the 
Bramhins, as they came into contact 
with the eastern and southern nations 
of India, to absorb and identify with 
these two powers, all the local Fetishes 
which had previously been worshipped 
in the provinces, over which they gra- 
dually extended their influence, whe- 
ther by the force of arms, or the arts 
of civilization; and the adoption of 
which Fetish idols, will account for 
the introduction into Hindooism of 
that idol-worship, which is nowhere 
to be found in the Vedus, as far as yet 
known ; and is only alluded to very 
slightly in the institutes of Menu.* 


‘* There is a new sort of worship never alluded to in the Institutes [of Menu], 


which now forms one of the principal duties of every Hindu. 


This is the worship 
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The converse of this, indeed, is 
equally possible. The whole concep- 
tion of Shivu’s character of the ‘de- 
stroyer, and the cognate character of 
his consort Devee, may have been 
suggested to the Bramhins by the 
bloody deities whom they found wor- 
shipped in the conquered countries. 

But their own original system is not 
wholly free from the taint of terrorism, 
thoughit be there written in fainter and 
less bloody characters. In the elemen- 
tal worship exhibited in the three first 
Vedus, Death appears deified under the 
name of Yumu; the ghosts of the 
dead are worshipped; the deified winds 
are there with all their mournful 
voices; and troops of cloud-shaped 
demons fly before the ray-crowned 
Indru. The destructive power of the 
electric fluid is also deified in the 
sombre Roodru, or ** he who causes to 
weep”—whose eye, more awful than 
that of Vathek, consumes to ashes in 
a glance; and in the back-ground ap- 
pears a mysterious goddess of still 
more dark and terrific attributes, 
named Bhudru-Kalee, the vedal He- 
cate. 

Still the Vedal system is mainly 
based upon an astronomical, elemental, 
and natural worship, and embraces the 
good and glorious, as well as the dark 
and evil phenomena exhibited in na- 
ture. Themagnificent host of heaven— 
the sun going forth from his taber- 
nacle, like a bridegroom from his 
chamber, and rejoicing like a giant to 
run his course—the moon walking in 
brightness—the stars fighting in their 
courses—the rivers, like goddesses of 
plenty, diffusing abundance—the ze- 
phyrs breathing melody and scattering 
fragrance—the mists of the valleys 
rising up and dancing in the sun- 
beams—all these are personified, and 
coalesce into a Sabean worship, which 
resembles that of Zoroaster, and, like 
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his, must be considered an advance 
beyond that state when evil was alone 
observed and revered. Where it first 
sprung up, or what local system of Fe- 
tish rites it overthrew and superseded 
in its birth-place, we cannot trace, as in 
the case of the Persian reformer. Per- 
haps these two terrible figures [Roo- 
dru and Bhudru Kalee] which appear 
looming in the back-ground of the 
Vedal Pantheon, may be themselves 
the tolerated relics of that particular 
Fetish system, which the worship of 
the Vedus mainly supplanted. But, 
whencesoever their origin, these two 
numina, expanded into, or coalescing 
with, the more gigantic characters of 
Shivu and Devee, gradually concen- 
trated in themselves all that was ter- 
rible and sanguinary in the character 
and worship of every local Fetish to 
be found among the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of India, and thus produced in 
Hindooism the anomalous combination 
of amild philosophy, and a code of 
morals generally inculcating tender- 
ness even to the brute creation, with 
the most terrific views of deity, and 
the most gloomy and bloody rites for 
its propitiation. 

It has been asserted on competent 
authority, that within the last century 
such a human sacrifice took place in 
Calcutta before the shrine of Kalee, 
the Black, or most terrific form of 
Devee ; and the records of the Indian 
government might unfold a tale re- 
garding a similar alleged sacrifice at 
Baroda, within a still more recent 
period. Our readers may at first be 
startled at such an allegation, and be 
sceptical as to the existence of such 
atrocities under the British rule; but 
the discovery of the Thug system has 
placed it beyond a doubt, that the doc- 
trines of this old worship still live 
amidst the bosom of the Indian com- 
munity ; that thousands of systematic 





of images, before whom many prostrations, andother acts of adoration, must daily 


be performed,” &e. 


ut, the following passages from the Institutes, especially the second, would 
seem to indicate that idols were not only known, but had begun to receive, at least, 
some degree of veneration, even from the Bramhinical class, in the time of that 


law-giver. 


Cap. IV. v. 39.—‘* By a mound of earth, by a cow, by an idol, [orig. duivutum] 
&c.......let him [the Bramhin] pass with his right hand towards them.” 
Cap. IV. v. 153.—** On the dark lunar day, and on the other Parvuns, let him 


visit the images of deities [duivutani] &c. 


Cap. IX. v. 285.—‘* The breaker of a foot-bridge, of a public flag, of a palisade, 
and of idols [prutimanam] made of clay, shall repair what he has broken, and pay 


a mulct of five hundred panas.” 
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murders have been secretly perpe- 


trated, year after year, in the name of 
and other proofs are not 


religion ; 
wanting, that, however abhorrent from 
the general character of the people, 
this dark notion of the eflicac y and 
lawfulness of human sacrifice, has ever 
survived in certain classes of the com- 
munity, and still survives! 

One striking evidence of the recent 
prevalence of this practice, or at least 
of this notion, is to be found in the im- 
putation, universally current against 
the Kuradé Bramhins, of poisoning 
their guests, especially their own sons- 
in-law, as an oifering to Devee for the 
obtaining of we alth, precisely in the 
spirit of Thuggism. ‘This imputation 
is not cast upon them, it must be ob- 
served, by Europeans, or other par- 
ties prejudiced against the Hindoo re- 
ligion, but by their own brother Bram- 
hins. The fee ling is so strong on this 
subject, that many of the latter will 
not, to this day, ¢ vat in their houses. 
This prejudice we believe to be ground- 
less in the present day, especially as 
regards the Kurade Bramhins of Bom- 
bay, amongst whom are to be found 
many men ‘distinguishe dalike for their 
learning and humanity of character ; 
but, as the secret wor ship of the Shuk. 
tis, or female energies, triple forms 
of Devee, has long “be en very preva- 
lent amongst the ‘southern Bramhins 
of this class, there is e very reason to 
suppose it originally rested upon seme 
very strong foundation. At all events 
it shows the familic wity of the people 
with such ideas; and it is a lamen- 
table fact, proved by the courts of 
justice in the Mofussil, that poison- 
ing is a crime still extensively preva- 
lent in India: one ramific ation, in- 
deed, of the Thug system consis sts, or 
consisted, of a society of poisoners. 

But the literature of the people, 
were other evidence wanting, would 
establish the existence of formal hu- 
man sacrifice in periods comparatively 
modern, and of human sacrifice in the 
intention still—i. 
devoting enemies to death by spells, 
a practice rarely found separ: led. from 
that of poisoning. 

In the Dhuneshwuru Churitru, a 

Mahratta poem, written by Mudh- 
wensthe, probably about one hundred 


e., of the practice of 
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and fifty years ago, and recently pub- 
lished at the Lithographic press of 
Gunput Bhundaree, at Bombay, in a 
miscellany called Dnyanu- chundro- 
duyu, is an account of a temple which 
existed on the borders of the Indravu. 
nee, dedicated to Shivu, under the title 


of Dhuneshwuru, or ‘the Lord of 


Riches,” which places beyond a doubt 
the fact that human sacrifices to this 
deity were considered eflicacious for 
the sake of obtaining wealth, within a 
comparatively modern period. It 
states that— 


“In front of the Temple was (a stone 
image of) the divine bull Nundee, 

And thereupon was engraved an in- 
scription (in these words) :— 

‘Onthe great Shivu’s night, when it 
falls in the month of Maghu, 

Upon the day of Monday, when Jupiter 
is in the sign of Leo, 

Give to the God, as a food-offering, a 
Bramhin boy, 

And anoint his image (or lingum) with 
his blood. 

Let his mother hold him ; let his father 
restrain him ; 

Let the Rajah smite off his head. 

He must be an infant of five years, 

And not number any more years. 

At midnight, whoever shall offer to the 
God this food-offering, 

On him the moon-crested (Shivu) will 
bestow treasure.’ ’ 


The poem then proceeds to give a 
history of the sacrifice of a Bramhin 
boy, whom the Raja of Chakun pur- 
chased in atime of famine from his 
mother, for this special purpose, and 
immolated at that shrine; but who 
was restored, by the miraculous inter- 
position of the god himself. This 
story is, evide ntly, a legend; but, 
like all the native legends, in which 
names of par ticular plac es and persons 
are mentioned, it must rest upon some 
foundation of truth. 

Again, in the “Shaburu Chinta. 
muni,” a Sanscrit book of modern 
date, containing a dialogue between 
the god Shivu, and his wife, the god- 
dess Devee, on magical rites and wor- 
ship, are a number of muntrus,* or 
spells, for procuring the death of an 
enemy. These are all addressed, as 
invocations, either to Devee herself, 
under various names, or to Shivu, in 


* From this very word, or its root, mutr, to whisper softly, comes our “ mut- 


tering of a charm.” 
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his infernal form of Bhuiruvu. They 
prove sufficiently how acceptable hu- 
man sacrifice is deemed to these powers; 
they also demonstrate the really de- 
moniacal character of these old deities, 
thereby supporting the two positions, 
which we are desirous of establishing : 
the first, that, though now long in- 
corporated into the general Bramhini- 
cal system, these deities are, probably, 
the relics of that more ancient Fetish 
worship, which once prevailed over the 
earth: the second, that the divine 
forms of possession now attributed to 
these powers, grew gradually out of, 
and are only modifications of, the ac- 
knowledged demoniacal possessions. 
The ancients seem to have been aware 
of this connexion; and of the real ori- 
gin of their oracular and sanatory 
affatus from a lower source than di- 
vinity; for we find the Egyptian 


“Om! 

Numo Bhuguvute—Kalu-Ratri! 

Nuru roodhiru mansu priye ! 

Kalu mrootyoo swuroopini! 

Umookunte pushoong grihu! grihu! 

Shonitum pibu! shonitum pibu ! 
Mansum bhukshu ! mansum bhukshu! 
Nirvuirung kooroo! nirvuirung koo- 

roo! 


‘Hoom ! Phut !” 


In the following she is addressed as 
“€ Muha Maya! or the Great Illusion,” 


** Om—Gloum—Gloum! 
Muha Maye. 
Ughoru shukti! ughoru purakrumu! 
Ughoru roopenu ehyehi! ehyehi! 
Umook shutroom maruyu! umook shu- 
troom maruyu ! 
Shonitum pibu! shonitum pibu! 
Gloum! Swaha!” 


In the following we have the very 
epithet of boar-faced, which was ap- 


“Om! Hoom! Hoom! Gloum! Gloum! 
Vurahu—vudune |! 
Umookum pushoong grihu! grihu! 
Shonitum pibu! shonitum pibu! 
Mansum swahi! mansum swahi! 
Kalu mrootyoo swuroopini ! 
Muluyalu! Bhuguvuti! 
Hoom! Phut!” 


In a specimen of the invocations to 
Hecate given by the author of the 
“Travels of Anacharsis,” vol. iii., p. 
306, is this passage— 
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Serapis, at whose temples of health 
sanatory sleep, remedies revealed in 
dreams, and wonderful cures, took 
place, is called, according to Jablon- 
ski, “Sol Infernus;” and Aristotle 
acknowledges, that the afflatus, even 
of the Pythian Apollo, must be re- 
garded as demoniacal, rather than 
divine. 

We subjoin a few specimens of these 
invocations, or spells. The mysterious 
monosyllables, with which they com- 
mence and terminate, so exactly cor- 
responding with those used by the 
Thessalian sorceress, Mycale, in in- 
voking Hecate, are very curious, and 
may hereafter merit a more specific 
notice, should we ever treat of Thau- 
maturgic medicine in India. The first 
is addressed to Devee, as the Supreme 
Power, under the title of ‘* Kalu-Ra- 
tri, or Black Night :”"— 


“Om! 
Adoration to thee, Supreme Power, 
Kalu-Ratri, black night ! 
To whom the bloody flesh of man is 
dear ! 
Whose very form is fate and death! 
Seize, seize on the life in such a one! 
Drink blood! drink blood! 
Devour flesh! devour flesh ! 
Make lifeless ! make lifeless! 
Hoom! Phut !” 


i. @., the great source of all illusive 
phenomenal existence :— 


“Om! Gloum! Gloum! 
Muha Maya! Great Illusion! 
Terrible power of terrible might, 
In thy terrible form come hither! come 
hither ! 
Such an enemy kill! such..an enemy 
kill! 
Drink blood! drink blood! 


hd 


Gloum! Swaha! 


plied to Hecate :— 


‘Om! Hoom! Hoom! Gloum! Gloum! 
Oh ! boar-faced goddess, 
On such and such a living creature seize! 
seize | 
Drink blood! drink blood! 
Taste flesh! taste flesh ! 
Thou whose form is Fate and Death, 
Dweller in mount Muluyu! Supreme 
Goddess ! 
Hoom! Phut !” 


** Dread Hecate, who stalkest among the tombs,” 
This, too, has its exact counterpart 
in the following :— 
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“Om! 
Numo Bhoguvute! 
Smushanu—wasini ! 
Survu bhootu sunsevite ! 
Ehyehi! Iki! Ikuriha! 
Mouhishu bhukshini aguchh ! 
Hrim! Kroum! Hroum! Hrim! Swaha!” 
In the following, selected from many 
similar, we have *Shivu, Bhuiruvu, or 


“Om! Hrim! Gloum! 
Bhuireshwuru buhoo-kalu nirnashini ! 
Brumhurakshus-aneku sevité ! 

Roodhiru mansu priye ! 
Ehyehi ! ehyehi! 
Aguchh, aguchh ! 

Hoom! Phut ! Swaha!” 


Finally, in the Devee Ruhusvu—a 


Sanscrit work regarding the worship of 


Devee, in great repute among her more 
special devotees, but which is kept 
secret from all other eyes—we have, 

among a great var iety of m: uzic cal ritu- 
als, three whole chs apte »rs—the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth—devoted 


to the details of the terrific process of 


incantation and worship in the ceme- 
tery. In the last of these chapte rs, 
the client of the — goddess is di- 
rected to invoke her by writing cer- 
tain spells, not very different from the 
above in their form, upon the frontal 
bone of a human skull, and repeating 
them, when thus written, so many 
times, upon a rosary made of dead 
men’s teeth ! 

We have deemed it necessary to dwell 
at length on the demoniacal character 
of these two divinities, because, with 
one or two exceptions, all the forms 
of so-called divine and beneficent pos- 
session, which are to be encountered 
in Western India, are attributed to 
these two very malevolent numina, 
under various names; the one, god- 
dess of black night, embodied fate and 
death, to whom the bloody flesh of 
man is dear—the boar-faced goddess, 
stalking amidst tombs, or riding on a 
tiger ; the other, Bhuireshwuru, or in 
familiar conversation Bhuiroba, the 
terrific form of Shivu. The great Shivu 
is constantly represented as wandering 
about cemeteries, surrounded by devils 
and shrieking goblins, his body smear- 
ed with funereal ashes, his waist gird- 
ed with deadly serpents, his sun- 
scorched hair, matted and e ontangled ; 
and suspended from his neck a garland 
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“Om! 
Adoration to thee supreme goddess 
Thou dweller in cemeteries ! 
Oh, thou by all the demons served, 
Come hither, come hither ! 
Devourer of the buffalo, come ! 


Hrim! Kroum! Hroum! Hrim! Swaha !” 


Bhuireshwuru, described as served by 
devils, and delighting in bloody flesh: 


“Om! Hrim! Gloum! 
Bhuireshwur ! through long time still 
undecaying ! 
By many a 
served ! 
In bloody flesh delighting ! 
Hither come! Hither come! 
Come, come! 
Hoom ! Phut ! Swaha !” 


Brumhurakshus-deyvil 


of human skulls, in the hollow chambers 
of which, as it waves and rattles to and 
fro, the breeze of the cemetery makes 
dismal music. This description is, in 
every tittle, a literal translation of the 
Hindoo poets. In his representative, 
Bhuireshwuru, as pourtrayed in the 
above spell, served by troops of atten- 
dant devils, and delighting in bloody 
flesh, we have the same = moniacal cha- 
racteristics. Yet, as we have said, 
and must repeat, for the fact is most 
important, we shall encounter these 
very numina, or others of a kindred 
character, in most of the oracular and 
sanatory afflatus, which constitute the 
varieties of waren, or divine posses- 
sion. 

There is one kind of possession, es- 
teemed divine, of so peculiar a cha- 
racter, so strongly illustrating the turn 
of thought which must have prevailed 
among the people from a very remote 
era, anterior probably, as we have 
suggested, to the introduction of the 
Bramhinical system, and pointing as 
it does so plainly, to a period when 
Fetish worship prevailed—when the 
presence of evil was the presence of 
deity—that we may, perhaps, justly 
regard it asa type of that general idea, 
which affords us the only solution of 
our difficulties, and gives the true key 
to the origin of the notion of possession, 
both demoniacal and divine ; evincing 
that, originally, they were one, and that, 
in the age of Fetish belief, the de- 
moniacal was the only divine, which 
the awed and degraded spirit of man 
could recognise. It is a remarkable 
monument of that period in the his- 
tory of the human mind, which, though 
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now only found in full force among 
those savages of Africa, or the South 
Sea islands, to whom we have above 
alluded, would appear to have been 
once almost universal throughout the 
world. We allude to possession by the 
small-pox, specifically called Devee, 
or emphatically the goddess; some- 
times Mata, or the Mother. 

When this disease breaks out in the 
person of a child, or adult, instead of 
saying he or she has got the small- 
pox, the ordinary phrase is, ‘* Devee 
allya,” ‘the goddess are come to 
him,” (dea ingresse)—the honorary 

lural feminine here used, most clearly 
indicating the personality and dignity 
of the agency, whose presence, is to 
this day, recognised in the visitation. 
This language could not be used, were 
Devee merely a conventional synonym 
for the small-pox; it expresses the 
presence, not of a disease, a thing, or 
even an effect of the goddess’s anger, 
but her absolute indwelling persona- 
lity. The conduct of the peasants is 
in harmony with this idea. No medi- 
cinal remedies are resorted to; but, 
as long as the disease lasts, the female 
relations walk in nightly procession 
round the village, singing hymns in 
honour of the goddess. We once lived 
in an infected neighbourhood, and, for 
several weeks, every successive night, 
we were awakened by the passing of 
these processions under our windows. 
Nothing could surpass the wild melan- 
choly of these choral songs, as they 
same swelling on the midnight breeze, 
or receded, fainter and fainter, in the 
distance. 

Another form of possession is, that 
by Muha Maree, the cholera goddess ; 
who, again, is but another personifi- 
cation of the same destructive power, 
Devee. This possession, however, ma- 
nifests itself, not in the person smitten 
with disease, but in the body of some 
female,* who announces herself as 
filled with the presence of the scourg: 
ing goddess—as being, for the time, 
the living Shekinah of her habitation, 
and the distributor of her plagues ; 
an announcement, which, acting upon 
the Fetish faith and terrors of all who 
hear her, spreads panic, dismay, and 
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contagion around; and appears veri- 
fied, or verifying itself, by the terrible 
realities which often follow. This 
form of divine possession points to the 
same conclusion as the last—leads us 
to trace the original notion of posses- 
sion to the impression produced by the 
manifestations of pestilence, and ter- 
rible disease—takes us back, therefore, 
to an age, when in the presence of 
evil alone was seen and worshipped 
the presence of deity, and forces 
us to infer that the distinction be- 
tween divine and demoniac possession 
did not originally exist, but is a growth 
of human advancement—that all pos- 
sessions were originally theo-demo- 
niac, or manifestations of supernatural 
power, acknowledged in the more ap- 
palling visitations of natural evil, and, 
especially, fatal or convulsive disease ; 
and that the notion of a beneficent 
divine possession, as distinct from the 
demoniac, only arose when civilization 
had somewhat advanced—when the 
fear which is the main-spring of action, 
and the basis of sccial, as well as moral 
life, in the savage and semi-savage 
states, began to give way before the 
hopes awakened by the advancing he- 
ralds of civilization and light—(for 
many faint types and precursors, each 
with some additional word of truth and 
hope, must precede and prepare the 
way of that great messenger of glad 
tidings, whose feet are beautiful upon 
the mountains; and many intimations 
of the advancing dawn, each brighter 
than the last, must appear upon the 
horizon, and awaken the expectation 
of the nations, ere, in the fulness of 
morn, the sun of righteousness arise 
with healing in his wings :)—when the 
glorious, and lovely, and beneficent in 
nature, gradually forcing themselves 
upon the attention of man, or pointed 
out to him by seers who could read her 
great page aright, began to blend in 
his conceptions of deity, and demand 
a share of his adoration; when the 
wonderful sanatory agency, or sooth- 
ing or elevating effects, of plants and 
minerals, of bracing mountain locali- 
ties, or impregnated springs or va- 
pours, began to exercise upon his own 
body, and not unfrequently upon his 





* This form of possession looks like a living realization of, or, at least, an effort 
to work out into action, the idea of ‘ the plague female,” which, according to the 
author of ‘* Anastatius,” impresses itself upon the modern Greeks, when the plague 


is just beginning to break out, in the vision of a hag hovering in the air. 
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mind, an influence that seemed to 
attest the miraculous presence of some 
benign supernatural power; when 
these, and other secrets of nature, 
known to, and sought out by nature’s 
earliest priests, those singular bands 
of rude priest-physicians, whom Le 
Croix, in his “ Paganism,” notices as 
perceptible in the dawn of civilization 
in various countries, its forerunners 
and earliest agents—and whose coun- 
terparts are still to be found in the 
Bhuktus, the devotees or theurgic ex- 
orcists of the Indian towns, and the 
Januté Poorooshu, the cunning men, or 
magic doctors of the Indian village : 
when such beneficent arcana of nz ature 
were successfully applie: d by these pri- 
mitive Paracelsi, with imposing forms 
and words of power, which inspired 
a magical—-and, therefore, at such a 
period of man’s culture—a religious 
awe; when those very phenomena of 
disease, which constituted hitherto the 
proof of a wrathful divine possession, 
became, to a certain degree, subject 
to these new powers; when they were 
wholly overcome by their applicé ation, 
alleviated in inte nsity , or reduced in 
frequency ; when they were revocable 
at the will of the hieroph: int, and 
obedient to his command ; —_ 
under his direction, they were occ: 
sionally simulated, or entire ly super- 
seded by other phenomena of a nature 
somewhat analogous, but of a charac- 
ter more benign, then arose the notion 
of a duality in possession ; of a divine, 
as opposed to a demoniac, afflatus: of 
a beneficent power coming to forewarn 
the individual under its protection of 
future events connected with his hap- 
piness, in which we have the germ of 
oracles and pythonic prophecy : or, 
coming to cast out an evil power, in 
previous possession, in which we have 
the notion of exorcism, not only among 
the Egyptians and Hindoos, and other 
heathen nations, but even among those 
vagabond Jews-exorcists mentioned in 
the Acts, xix. 13—who, in the original 
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are called Perterchomenoi, or goers- 
about, because they went round their 
patients in a circle, exactly as Hindoos, 
in their worship and exorcisms, perform 
the circumambulation called pruduk. 
shina." 

Still each individual and each class 
would be impressed, and judge, ac- 


cording to their respective degree of 


culture ; and no mental or moral cul- 
ture can have an equal effect upon the 
whole mass of society. 

At all periods of its progress, there- 
fore, there will exist between the most 
enlightened class, and the most rude 
and ignorant, something like the same 
proportion which exists between socie- 
ty itself, in its rudest state, and its 
most advanced; and between these 
two ranks, consequently, there will 
continue, at all times, something of 
the same difference in their modes of 
viewing natural or providential phe- 
nomena, which exists between the ge- 
neral impression or belief of the mass 
at the two extreme periods. Hence 
we can account for all the apparent 
inconsistencies which exist in the po- 
pular system of waren; for the in- 
termingling and confusion of the 
divine and the demoniacal, and the 
ready transition from the one to the 
other form. We can readily under- 
stand why, amongst the lowest and 
rudest—esp ecially ‘the Pariah castes— 
nearly all sorts of seizures, even the 
most violent and painful, should be 
still regarded as divine possessions, 
while all other classes regard them as 
demoniac ; why —a stage higher — 
among the Mahratt: L peasantry and sol- 
diers, a seizure which to-day, owing to 
its severe or doubtful character, i is he * 
to indicate the presence of a devil, i 
after a short period of alleviation or 
probation, regarded as the manifesta- 
tions ofa god. And when, after pass. 


ing from the ms unifestations of the small- 
pox and cholera, in which death and 
mortal disease are the indubitable ob- 
jects of worship, we 


advance to a class 








This most ancient form of worship may, possibly, have been derived from the 


motion of the planets round the sun, and of the satellites 
motion naturally suggestive of dependance and homage. 
by David, who says, in Psalm xxvi. 6:— 


round the planets, a 
It was evidently practised 


* I will wash mine hands in innocency : 
So will J compass thine altar, oh, Lord.” 


In the Armenian churches, in the East, 


the priest circumambulates the altars 


with the host, before consecration; the altars, like those in the Hindoo temples, 
standing out from the back of the building, so as to admit of this ceremony. 
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of visitations which bear so close a re- 
semblance to those described in the first 
part of this paper, as forms of demonia- 

cal possession—being all apparently va- 
rieties of convulsive, epileptic, or hys- 
teric disease—that it is difficult at first 
to discover wherein consists the distinc- 
tion to the beholder’s eye or mind, 
where the demoniacal ends, and where 
the divine begins,—upon a narrow ex- 
amination, we shall find the ideas of 
the people to be influenced by certs un 
circumste ances accompanying each class 
of seizures, and modifying their es- 
timates of its character. For exam- 
ple :— 

Where the visitation has been he- 
reditary in a family, vanity and super- 
stition combine to set it down as a 
mark of divine favour; it is then at- 
tributed to the koolu-devuta, or house- 
hold god. So also, where a party, 
in whom the seizure was first at- 
tributed to a devil, discovers that it 
has prevailed in some remote branch, or 
in some former generation of his own 
family, a revulsion takes place in his 
mode of regarding it; he begins to 
cherish what before he dreaded, and 
to propitiate the now friendly nu- 
men. 

2. Where a seizure has, from fre- 
linen repetition, lost its violent cha- 
racter, and grown more mild, the same 
takes place; it was no longer a devil ; 
it was his family god or goddess the ut 
came, at first in anger, to punish and 
correct him; but now in favour, to 
inform and guide. The tendency of 
hereditary disease to grow milder as 
it descends, may have excited obser- 
vation, and first led to this distinction. 
Natural suffering appeared in an ame- 
liorated form; and the supernatural, 
hitherto shaped forth in evil, began to 
yartake of the beneficent. 

When the disease becomes more 
under one’s own control, so that the 
patient finds he can bring on the fit at 
will by the use of certain excitements, 
which have come down from the ear- 
liest antiquity, interwoven with, and 
therefore apparently de pendent on, 
forms of idolatrous “worship, it is re-. 
cognized as divine. 

4, When the prophecies, or infor- 
mation give n by the patie nt during 
the fit, prove true, the visitation is 
from a deity. 

5. Where these seizures are brought 
on for the first time, or reproduced on 
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invocation before the shrines of the 
old village deities, or caught [perhaps 
from hysteric contagion] from the ex- 
citement of crowded religious ceremo- 
nies and processions, they are ac- 
counted divine. 

6. Observation of these natural 
phenomena of disease, of their perio- 
dical returns, of the effects of certain 
vapours, mineral waters, and narcotic 
medicines, have led to the erection in 
India, as in Greece, of certain oracular 
and sanatory te mples , where the affla- 
tus is syste matic: illy wooed for oracu- 
lar answers, or for cure. In these 
temples the regular inspirati of the 
establishment are considered possessed 
by the divine waren or Pneuma of 
the local numen, and parties subject 
to demoniac possession resort thither 
for cure. 

One very remarkable form of pos- 
session to be found in the Deccan is, 
properly speaking, neither demoniacal 
nor divine; it is the spirit of a dead man 
summoned to reappear, not as an em- 
bodied shade, but in the person of one 
of the living members of his family. 
This form of waren must, perhaps, be 
classed among the artificial seizures 
produced by exciting the nerves, and 
exalting the imagination; it often, 
too, exhibits the phenomena of hys- 
= contagion. ‘The existence of a 

eal prophetic insight in all such 
cases, however limited the extent, is 
the true difliculty—the wonderful 
problem in man’s nature, which still 
remains to be fully solved. 

We cannot better conclude this pa- 

per on waren, or the divine possession, 
than by presenting our readers with a 
literal translation of a hymn or canticle 
on this subject by Keshuvu Swamee, a 
celebrated lyric poet of the Mahrattas. 
To understand fi uly the equivoque in 
the last stanza, it is necessary to know 
that Keshuvu Swamee, the name of the 
poet, is also a name of the god Krish- 
nu: the sense of the stanza, there- 
fore, is, that the individual Keshuvu 
Swamee is annihilated, and his frame 
filled, instead, with the god of the 
same name. This lyric is probably 
two or three centuries old: it is fully 
as curious as Virgil’s description of 
the Sibyl, comp rising the ideas o f spi- 
ritual exaltation, cony ulsion, conta- 
gion, pantheistic vision, and loss of 
personal identity in the sense of 
Deity :— 
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** aA PYTHONIC HYMN—BY KESHUVU SWAMEE, 


** Chorus.—My body is filled with the afflatus* of the Deity; 
This whole universe appears to be nothing else but God. 


The God will not depart from me ; he is fastened to my frame ; 


Tell me what must I do for this ? 


My body is filled. 


The wise came to behold the God, 
And they also became mad like me. 


My body is filled. 


’Tis God the one place that containeth all things, 
Yet who resideth even in a mote of the sunbeam. 


My body is filled. 


IV. 


By the physician, by the astrologer, by the exorcist [master of five spells]. 
By nothing that can be done, can he be removed, 
My body is filled. 


Who or what I was before I know not; 
Keshuvu Swamee at once fills me, and is annihilated within me. 
My body is filled with the afflatus of the Deity ; 
This whole universe appears to me nothing else but God.” 


So much for the theory and the 
general idea of divine possession. Its 
practical exhibitions are of a very di- 
versified character, and some of them 
sufficiently curious. To attempt any 
account of them here, even the most 
condensed, would swell this article far 
beyond the limits allowed us. We 
shall, however, probably return, be- 
fore long, to the subject; and, gather- 
ing into a few distinct groups some of 
the most striking exemplifications of 
Hindoo Pythonism, in its assumed di- 
vine character, lay them before our 
readers, as practical illustrations of 
the views which we have here endea- 
voured to work out, on a subject con- 
fessedly full of obscurity ; but one, ex- 


ercising at this day so large and prac- 
tical an influence in the daily life of 
millions of our fellow-creatures in 
India—throwing so much light on 
many of the Scripture narratives— 
and so important to the history of the 
human mind, that no observant and 
thoughtful man could obtain access to 
the shrines and tabernacles of Western 
India—could sojourn familiarly among 
its wizards and soothsayers, and wit- 
ness the manifold operations and in- 
fluences of its oracles and familiar 
spirits—its Osors and BanaLaTH-os, 
without seeking for some comprehen- 
sive theory, which might prove a key 
to all their mysteries, and a harmony 
to all their apparent discords. 





* In the original, Waren. 
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VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH’S TRAVELS.* 


Tue infinite variety of works upon the 
East,with which we are at present inun- 
dated, results, of course, from the in- 
creased facility of locomotion, as well 
as from the very unfortunate idea, 
which is only too prevalent, that every 
one who travels should favour the world 
with the result, in the shape of a hot- 
pressed volume. Now we always—be 
it known to those whom it may con- 
cern, to those who, their valet * having 
packed between their travelling car- 
riage their new portmanteau,” are 
about to journey into far countries— 
we consider it a duty, to which we 
shall most rigidly adhere, not to tole- 
rate this sort of thing: they have no 
right to do it. They have no right to 
foist their rubbish upon honest publish- 
ers (if there be such curiosities not ina 
fossil state) ; they have no right to im- 
pose upon industrious keepers of circu- 
lating libraries; they are not justified 
in trespassing upon the public; they 
are unwarranted in imposing upon us. 


Why should we have to read—why 
should that ingenious youth whom we 
keep for the purpose, undergo the fa- 
tigue of cutting down the mountains of 
such unmitigated rubbish. Will people 
never learn the truth that lies within the 


*“ Celum non aninum mutant” 


of Horace—never become aware, un- 
til they have annoyed the public, 
and fatally outraged the feelings of 
their respectable relatives, that it is 
not without much labour and pains, 
and after a long apprenticeship, that 
aman learns how to write—that there 
are very few people who ever arrive at 
this knowledge, even with theadvantage 
of study—and that there are fewer 
still who ever attain to that most dif- 
ficult art of knowing how much of 
what they see, in the course of their 
travels, will have the effect of interest- 
ing the public. 

We have commenced this paper as 


*« A Journey to Damascus, through Egypt, N 


though we were about to annihilate 
the existence of some incorrigible cul- 
prit, which happily is not the case ; but 
such vent to our feelings occasionally is 
a great relief; for frequent and most 
melancholy are the examples which 
come across us of the style of compo- 
sition to which we allude, and they 
aggravate us beyond all endurance. 
But of a very different class, indeed, is 
the book whose title stands at the head 
of this article. We have read its pages 
both with instruction and pleasure ; 
and even had it been cast upon the 
world anonymously, and without that 
guarantee which anything coming 
from the author must afford, we could 
not have turned over many of the pages 
without becoming aware that the work 
was that of a scholar and a gentleman. 
Our pleasure in making this avowal is 
by no means diminished by the reflec- 
tion that we are speaking in praise of 
acountryman ofour own. We strain 
no point to do so; but when a work of 
home manufacture is good, we have, 
we own, no slight satisfaction in pro- 
claiming its character to the world. 
We have asserted often what we shall 
take this opportunity of repeating, that 
whenever an Irishman chooses to do a 
thing well, he can do it better, and in 
a more dashing style than any one 
else. Whether in love or in war, in 
carrying off an heiress, or in leading a 
forlorn hope—in oratory, in poetry, 
or in any other of those accomplish- 
ments which men of genius possess, 
extracts from our dear Emerald Isle 
are sure to bear away the palm. De- 
sert is ever the precursor of success ; 
they deserve it, and, therefore, they 
have it 

Upwards of six years ago, Lord Cas- 
tlereagh accomplished a tour through 
some of the most interesting parts of 
the East, and made notes of the result 
of his own observations and reflec- 
tions, destined, as he states in his pre- 
face, “for the amusement of a family 
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circle only ;” but with the laudable 
desire of adding to the amount of these 
contributions, which the splendid be- 
nevolence of so many private indivi- 
duals in England have granted in aid 
of the suffering poor of this country, 
these notes have been published in the 
present shape, in order that the pro- 
ceeds might be applied to the uses of 
charity. A purpose so generous, would 
alone be sufficient to disarm criticism 
of its severity, but in this case no 
such indulgence is requisite, for this 
work has ample merits of its own ; 
and whether our countryman is moral- 
izing over the mouldering remains of 
ruined empires, wandering amid the 
fanes of some forgotten faith, linger- 
ing amid the lofty spires and arches of 
Jerusalem, or chatting upon Eastern 
politics with Mehemet Ali, we have 
evidence the most abundant that he 
possesses a mind keenly alive to the 
beauties of nature—a pen of extraor- 
dinary facility in conveying these im- 
pressions to his readers, and, above all, 
a cultivated intellect and a correct 
judgment. And though some of the 
brilliant colouring of eastern scenery, 
with which the pencil of “the great 
Caucasian” charms our fancy, may be 
wanting—though his work may not pos- 
sess the boldness of thought which the 
pages of Eothen present to our view, 
yet neither the absurd theological spe- 
culations of the one, nor the almost 
infidel indifference of the other, are 
here to offend our taste. There is a 
tone of calm and serious thinking when 
the author approaches sacred subjects, 
which is the evidence of a genuine 
and unaffected regard for the great 
truths of which they are the still ex- 
isting monuments; there are fresh- 
ness and originality of thought when 
he is musing over the crumbling 
remnants of Egyptian splendour, all 
of which show that his heart is in the 
right place ; and, besides all this, there 
is a felicity of description, and where 
he has occasion to touch off incidents 
of character, a piquancy of illustra- 
tion, which evinces a writer of no 
common power. As an instance of 
this, we shall point to his description 
of his interview with Mehemet Ali; 
and we do not think that any eastern 
traveller has been more felicitous in 
his description of the great Pacha of 
Egypt :— 


** The palace is situated in a garden 
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of fruit-trees, and belongs to Abbas 
Pacha, the viceroy’s grandson, Mehemet 
Ali merely using it as a halting-place in 
his progress. Abbas Pacha has for- 
saken it for some other more recent ac- 
quisition, and the place appeared ne- 
glected. A few steps led us into a hall, 
where some Cavasses, or, aS we com- 
monly callthem, Janissaries, were loung- 
ing about, lying on mats. The pacha’'s 
officer showed us the way up stairs, and 
I asked if he was taking us at once to 
the pacha. ‘ Oui voila son altesse,’ he re- 
plied. A red curtain was suddenly 
thrown aside, and we found ourselves 
in the presence. The pacha was at 
dinner, with his back to the door, so that 
we could not see him, concealed as he 
was by the attendants, until we reached 
the table. It must here be stated that 
all our conversation was carried on 
through an interpreter, as the pacha 
speaks only ‘Turkish. On seeing us, he 
said—* Weleome—I am glad to see you 
—sit down and eat.’ We were placed 
at the right and left of his highness, and 
as the sileice of the meal lasted for some 
time, I had leisure to observe him. Me- 
hemet Ali gave me, from first to last, the 
idea of a sprightly, well-bred old man. 
It is nonsense to talk, as some have 
done, about his cold and stern eye, and 
his hollow, heartless laugh. His eye is 
fine and expressive; if he chose, he 
could appear to look through you; but 
his expression is soft, at least the one 
which apparently is habitual to him. 
He has dark eye-brows, not particularly 
shaggy; and his beard is celebrated for 
its silver whiteness and the luxuriance 
of its growth. His hands are weather- 
beaten, but were formed for strength, 
and had no marked wrinkles, such as 
one would expect from his age, which 
is seventy-five. I could not correctly 
see his figure, which was completely 
concealed by the eastern dress, ; 

** On his head was a tarbouch, by no 
means new or smart; but his cap, worn 
under it, was of a clear and dazzling 
white; and his caftan—for he wears 
the long robe—was dove-colour, lined 
with white fur; his under-jacket crim- 
son, striped with yellow; his trowsers 
were very large, of the same colour as 
the caftan, having very little embroi- 
dery. Ile wore no decoration, and his 
sash was a plain Cashmere shawl, trim- 
med with a gold border. On a cushion, 
on the divan which surrounded the 
room, lay his sword, which was as plain 
as a soldier’s ; a white handkerchiefand 
a pair of gloves completed his equip- 
ment. 

** So much for his dress. Behind his 
chair, which I was told had been given 
to him by Sir Moses Montetiore—a 
common ‘Dover,’ with leather straps 
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for arms, and two cushions—stood the 
attendants, wearing silver decorations. 
One held a wisk of palm-leaves, to keep 
off the flies; and another a snuff-box, 
which the viceroy employed a great deal 
during dinner with particular grace, 
and with so much cleanliness as to al- 
low no particle to fall upon his dress, 
beard, or moustache. The room was 
matted, and a divan extended round the 
whitewashed walls. In a corner stood 
a small table, at which the wine was 
poured out and served. Towels, with 
gold embroidery, and a small muslin 
handkerchief, were placed by the side 
of our plates ; and thena multitude of 
dishes succeeded each other, nicely 
served, and well cooked. The pacha is 
helped first, by an attendant standing 
opposite to him, whose duty it is to 
carve every dish. Very little is placed 
on each plate, and the instant this is 
done, the dish is removed, so that the 
guest has no chance of obtaining a se- 
cond portion. Inthe middle of dinner 
a nargileh was brought to the pacha, of 
which he took two or three long draughts. 
He talked very little at the meal, and I 
found when he did it made him cough— 
for the orientals are habitually silent 
while eating. The style of attendance 
at table is entirely French. ‘The officer 
who carves is a Frenchman, and the en- 
tertainment was like a Paris dejeuner, 
except in the profusion of or. Me- 
hemet Ali said ‘he had heard of our 
coming, and had expected us 1: oss night.’ 
I replied, ‘I could not make up my 
mind to leave his dominions without 
paying him my duty, not only as the 
sovereign of the country, but as one of 
the most distinguished men of the day ;’ 
and added, * that I was surprised to see 
him in such vigorous health at his time 
of life.’ He said ‘he had nothing to 
complain of; that he was always mov- 
ing about, and never felt fatigue. He 
had never been ill till lately ; and when 
he was, he made his doctor take a little 
blood from him, and that was all his re- 


medy.’ He confessed to being fond of 


sugar and sweet things, which he used 
to ‘dislike in his younger days; and re- 
marked, ‘that old age did this for him, 
which had also brought about many 
changes. Wellington is my age,’ he 
said; ‘I hear his health is breaking.’ 
‘The duke has undergone a life of con- 
tinual labour,’ I replied. ‘I, too, have 
not been an idle man,’ said he; ‘nor am 
I now. I have never spared myself; 
but Lam stronger, I think, than Wel- 
lington, from what I have heard.’ When 
I thought of the duke’s frugal meal, 
with his glass of sherry drowned in 
soda water, I could not help contrasting 
it with the luxuries before him, and the 
pacha’s free enjoyment of them. On 
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his asking if Wellington rode on horse- 
back, I replied in the affirmative. eF 
ride sometimes on horseback,’ he added, 
‘when I am with the troops; but I pre- 
fer a mule. You rode my horse to-day 
—how do you like him?’ ‘I was de- 
liehted to ride an animal that had car- 
ried your highness,’ I answered; ‘ but 
I had rather have seen you on his ‘back.’ 
Upon asking him where his cavalry was, 
= said ‘they were encamped at differ- 
nt places on the Nile;’ but I did not 
think he liked the subject. He then 
said that he had sent troops to Abyssi- 
nia, as there had been some misunder- 
standing there, and had given orders 
that they should enter the country. I 
told him he ought to take Abyssinia; to 
which he made noanswer. Very shortly 
afterwards the pacha rose, and so quick 
was his action that we were quite un- 
aware ofit. In a moment a basin and 
ewer were brought to him, and he wash- 
ed his hands, face, and beard carefully, 
turning his back to us, one man holding 
the embroidered towel, another the soap, 
a third the basin, and a fourth pouring 
water from the ewer. He then seated 
himself on the divan with great alert- 
ness, and putting one leg under him, 
and the left arm on a high cushion, took 
up his position, and made me sit close 
by him. Two attendants entered, each 
bearing a long pipe, with a magnificent 
mouth-piece of amber, set in diamonds. 
The pipe-sticks were of jasmine, cover 
ed with silk and gold, and the two ends 
ornamented with broad bands of ena- 
mel. ‘The tobacco was heaped upon 
the bowl with such care, that every par- 
ticle seemed to have its place; and so 
beautifully was the pyramid arranged, 
that the contents burned evenly, ‘and 
without any effort, and kept a light 
without any trouble. Coffee was brought 
upon a smi all tray, with a cover upon it 
of cloth of gold, "and the pacha’s cup 
was studded with diamonds and rubies. 
When Mehemet Ali had drank his coffee, 
all left the room except the interpreter. 
The pacha then said, ‘Say me some- 
thing, or tell me something.’ Ilexpress- 
ed the pleasure I felt at seeing this part 
of his Kingdom, the plains of the Delta, 
after Lhad traversed it from nearly one 
end to another; and above all, my sa- 
tisfaction at being permitted to behold 
him without ceremony. He replied, 
‘Yes, you have seen muc h within a few 
years—you will see more.’ Then I ex- 
pressed my astonishment at the extreme 
fertility of the soil, and the abundance 
of the crops. ‘I have done this,’ he 
said; ‘a few years back, and there was 
nothing—I have made the country what 
it is. When IE came to Egypt, there 
were only two canals; now the land is 
intersected and irrigated everywhere. 
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As I wished to get him on this subject, I 
asked whether the Nile was not the 
source of all the fertility of the country ? 
‘Yes,’ he said; but it destroyed what 
it created, until properly regulated. In 
a few years more we shall control it, 
make use of its power, and prevent its 
evils. By flood-gates we shall bar its 
course when we choose, or admit it 
when we like. I have formed canals 
round the land to the foot of the moune 
tains, where water never flowed before ; 
and I have made tracts bear crops 
whereon ear of corn never grew. I 
oblige the people to do this, and do not 
pay ‘them, because it is for their good, 
They make their villages near the river, 
and await till the inundation sweeps 
them away, and are so idle that they 
will not raise a hand, unless they are 
forced, to ward off their own ruin. I 
have set them to dig canals to carry off 
the water, which labour not only pre- 
serves them and their homesteads, but 
brings fresh tracts into tillage, and 
carries the sediment of the river even to 
the base of the hills.’ I was afraid to 
inquire what he did with all the money 
he took from the people, and to remark 
that no one here could hope, under his 
government, to realize an independence. 
Eventually, I asked him if he remem- 
bered Lord Prudhoe? ‘Yes,’ he re- 
plied; and inquired if he was married. 
On my answering in the negative, he 
said—‘ Tell him it is wrong. He pro- 
mised me he would. He is very rich—is 
he not ? he asked. I answered this and 
some similar inquiries, to which he add- 
ed others that were not so easily dis- 
posed of, respecting the great amount 
of the incomes of certain wealthy peers. 
He was equally inquisitive respecting 
our public journals, and seemed sur- 
prised at the freedom permitted them. 
*L allow no papers,’ he said, ‘ except 
that published at Cairo, under the aus. 
pices of my government, and this is 
merely a return of the prices current, 
&e.’ Then he said, ‘The French pa- 
pers abuse the English, and the English 
the French, as if they were the repre- 
sentative powers of the country.’ I 
told him I had much admired Sinant’s 
work at Foum-el-Karinen, and the way 
in which the multitude were performing 
their various tasks. He did not seem to 
relish this; but remarked, some time 
after—‘ You passed over a bridge to- 
day. I built it; Iwas my own archi- 
tect, and it cost me very little. I mean 
to build a great many more.’ ‘ Why 
does your highness,’ I inquired, ‘not 
employ steam in raising water from the 
Nile ?* 

***Steam is too dear,’ he replied ; 
‘but I have constructed two steam- 
engines at Cairo, and mean to put them 
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on board a ship I am building.” On 
my saying I hoped they would succeed, 
he answered, ‘Everything English is 
good but the price, andI can get “labour, 
which will go as far as steam, for 
nothing.’ He then said he intended to 
make a railway across the Delta, a dis- 
tance of forty miles, to transport goods, 
cotton, wheat, rice, from one branch to 
the other, but not for passengers, be- 
cause the people were too poor. He 
asked many questions on the capabili- 
ties of locomotives, and in the replies I 
gave he seemed to think I was ro- 
mancing. I advised him not to have 
any Arab employed on his railroad, as 
it would lead to accidents. On his re- 
marking that he would have English, I 
told him he would probably patronize 
the French, as I had seen a Frenchman 
employed in the construction of a small 
engine in the dock-yard; he smiled, and 
said nothing. I informed him that we 
were going to Syria, and had heard the 
country was not safe for travellers. 
He replied, he did not know; when he 
knew Syria, i it was as safe as Cairo. 
‘Stay with me,’ he said: ‘I am going, 
in ten days, toAlexandria, and will take 
you with me, and we will see the coun- 
try together.’ On my endeavouring to 
excuse myself, he seemed desirous of 
detaining me, and at last silenced my 
excuses by saying, ‘ You will dine and 
sleep here, and breakfast with me to- 
morrow, and then the wind will blow 
fresher after twelve o'clock, and you 
may depart.’ I replied I was at his 
highness’s disposal. An officer accom- 
panied us across the garden to a de- 

tached building, where we found sen- 
tries at the door, and another was placed 
at the head of the stairs near our room. 
The staircase led to a gallery, round 
which were several empty apartments, 
with low whitewashed walls and di- 
vans, and into one of these we were 
ushered. In afew minutes the pacha’s 
valet-de- chambre, M. Dormadieu, ap- 
peared, saying he had orders to stay 
with us, and to see that we had all that 
we desired. Presently pipes and coffee 
were brought; soon afterwards we 
were joined by the pacha’s physician, 
who sat with us for some time. After 
this we were left to our repose, until it 
was made known to us that the pacha 
was going to dinner. As soon as we 
entered the room, the table was brought 
in, and five musicians appeared with 
two fiddles, an instrument made of 
wires, stretched upon a sounding-board, 
cymbals, and a tambourine; the fifth 
musician was the vocalist, who did not 
sing, but literally howled and yelled. 

** After dinner, which was conducted 
precisely like the other meal, we had 
coffee, and when the yiceroy’s pipe was 
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brought, he again o ened the conversa- 


tion by ‘Say something.’ Istated that 
Abbas Pacha had done me the honour 
of paying me a visit, ‘yes, I told him 
you were here,’ he ‘replied ; ‘ Abbas 
Pacha is a great farmer, and likes the 
country; I “take him with me in my 
excursions, and he leaves his second in 
command, Ali Bey, at Cairo. Have you 
seen Ibrahim Pacha?’ ‘No,’ said I; 
saw his steamer arrive at Foum-el- 
Karinen, but I did not choose to in- 
trude on his highness.’ I then tried to 
speak of Syria, by asking him if he had 
seen the memorandum “of the Porte, 
published in the papers. He said he 
had, but did not think it was authentic ; 
he stigmatized the paper as childish, 
and said that it was absurd for the Porte 
to declare its independent action, when 
all the world knew that without the 
power of Europe she could do nothing ; 
that it was vain to boast of the re- 
sources of Turkey, of which every one 
was well aware she made or could make 
no use; that as for receding to the old 
system, and shutting the door on re- 
forms, she ought never to have made 
those reforms so quickly as todisgust and 
alienate the people; or, if she did, the 
greatest act of folly was after they had 
been made to admit their impolicy. I 
asked him, if Reschid Pacha was dis- 
graced as minister, how came they to 
employ him as ambassador. He an- 
swered, ‘They are children, he will 
thwart them and create confusion, if he 
can, and this memorandum is a proof of 
it. Iremarked, ‘ They can never hold 
Syria, and govern it as your highness 
did.’ He replied, after some minutes, 
‘I spent more money on Syria than 
years will repay. I drained “Egypt to 
keep it in order; you might have gone 
securely from one end of it to the other. 
It is no affair of mine now, but you may 
tell Lord Palmerston and Lord Pon- 
sonby, if ever you see them in England, 
that I knew they wished to do me all 
the harm in their power, but I now 
thank them, for instead they have done 
me good; they have taken away a great 
source of anxiety, and have enabled me 
to do more for this country. I came 
here with everything to make; what is 
made, I made alone ‘and unassisted, and 
now I will do more, for I can devote its 
resources to their perfect and full de- 
velopment, and leave other matters to 
their own destiny. But remember, the 
question of the East is not settled, nor 
ever will be, so long as the powers of 
Europe act as they do.’ He then asked, 
* Why did not England leave me alone?’ 
I said it was not “England, but the go- 
vernment. ‘I know no minister or 
party,’ said he, ‘but the acts of a 
country, and it is all the fault of Eng- 
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land. They have good heads, but in 
this instance they were wrong; for the 
object they had in view. France and 
England hate each other.’ I assured 
him that well-disposed persons on either 
side of the channel had no such feelings. 
He said, ‘ Read the newspapers as I do.’ 
I admitted that I did not always attach 
implicit faith to these authorities. He 
remarked that we should quarrel some 
day. Ireplied, ‘No; if France desired 
this, she would have done so on the 
Syrian question.’ ‘ Why,’ he inquired, 
‘will not the powers of Europe let the 
Porte alone? Let England and the rest 
withdraw, and then we shall see what 
turn matters will take.’ I humbly sug- 
gested that Russia was not so easily 
disposed of. He then made allusions to 
our differences with the United States, 
which I endeavoured to explain, but 
I had much difficulty, in speaking of the 
state of parties at home, and the work- 
ing of our political system. He acknow- 
ledge d that he did not understand the 
difference hetween one ministry and 
another, but considered that the parlia- 
ment of England governed as it liked, 
and that it was responsible for the acts 
of the state, whether they were good or 
evil; and that the country could not 
shake off its lis rbility by shifting it from 
ministers in to ministers out of power. 
Changing the conversation, he said that 
the French were building some new 
steamers. Ireplied Idid not know this, 
nor did we in England much care; our 
merchant navy alone, I assured him, 
could boast of more steamers than all 
Europe put together, all of which could 
be rendered effective, and manned and 
armed in time of war. ‘ Yes,’ said he, 
‘you are a great commercial nation.’ 
He alluded to the English consuls in 
Egypt, said he had liked Salt, who ~_ 
avery good man, and spoke’ highly o 
Colonel Campbell. He talked of ee 
difference of rank in England, said he 
did not understand why the term lord 
was applied to all peers except dukes, 
and questioned me as to the position of 
younger sons, and what we call titles 
by courtesy. To which I gave the best 
answer I could. ‘The French tell me,’ 
resumed the pacha, ‘ that they have got 
coal at Toulon, and they expect much 
from it; as the English tax their coal, 
I shall try French. The Englisb have 
good coal, but it is too dear. I am 
boring for coal myself, and hope to find 
some; it would do wonders for me.’ I 
said it was an expensive experiment to 
bore through watery land, which he 
admitted. He asked about Mr. Hume 
and Dr. Bowring, and said he liked 
Napier, who was a good reformer, and 
a good and honest man. When he 
thought it was my time to speak, he 
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always turned and said, ‘Tell me some- 
thing.’ At last I requested leave to 
retire. Another room had been fitted 

for us with a great divan and a 
splendid carpet, into which we were 
conducted by M. Dormadieu. Large 
cotton mattresses were then shaken 
down, sheets and cotton coverings were 
brought, a large green musquito curtain 
was hung over, and we were left to our 
repose.” 


The account of the upset of the 
boat containing our tourist with his 
party, into the Nile, is most amusing 
and well told. They had just sailed 
by Ombos, and were on their way to 
Assorean, when the boat, suddenly 
striking upon a sand-bank, turned over 
on one side, and the travellers were 
thus afforded avery unpleasant oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with 
the sanatory properties of the waters 
of the Nile. ‘Then followed a scene 
like that in the “ Tempest.” There 
was “a confused noise within, and 
cries of ‘we split.’” The Arab 
sailors sat motionless and cramped up. 
The whole crew seemed paralyzed by 
the catastrophe ; some of them betook 
themselves to praying; others to 
diving after brandy bottles. Lord 
Castlereagh succeeded in effecting his 
escape, by breaking through one of 
the cabin windows. The Rais Ali 
climbed up the rigging, where, having 
leisurely squatted himself, he appeared 
to have contemplated the sufferings of 
his fellow-travellers with considerable 
satisfaction. The janissary did nothing 
but howl after his sword and pistols, 
which were at the bottom of the “4 
At length, after passing a day and 
night huddled together be hind a a. 
tress, which had been piled up, the 
party were rescued from their disa- 
greeable situation by the arrival of a 
boat with some English, bound to 
Assorean. Eventually most of the 
baggage was recovered, a tent was 
pitched, a fire lighted, clothing and 
blankets were dried, and at length the 
party proceeded to view the cataracts 
of the Nile, without having suffered 
any other inconvenience than that 
which was caused by their sudden and 
unexpected immersion. They do not 
linger long at the cataracts, nor from 
the description given, should we sup- 
pose they possess sufficient interest to 
delay the traveller. The temples of 
Philw, however, attracted the eye of 
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our travellers, and we have them thus 
eloquently described :— 


**Rising amidst the dark-blue granite, 
and contrasting their classic proportions 
with the surrounding rocks, mingled 
with the graceful palm-trees, growing 
side by side with their pillars, the effect 
is matchless. The river coils like a 
serpent round their base, and the only 
signs of life presented to us upon that 
now desolate shore, were the Nubian, 
supporting himself on his log in the 
midst of the waters, as he piloted him- 


self across the rapids with a branch of 


palm, and the shrill voices of a group of 
children, naked as tadpoles, and very 
like jm, screaming for “backshis h,’ 
and gathering round the passing 
stranger 


We cannot attempt to follow Lord 
Castlereagh through all his wander- 
ings. We have only time and space 
to touch upon a few of the most re- 
markable places which he visited, as 
well as to present to the notice of our 
readers what we consider the peculiar 
excellence of his style. His forte 
seems principally to be in description, 
and there is also a great deal of quiet 
humour, as well as shrewdness, in his 
sketches of men and manners, of which 
the description of his going to purchase 
clothes from the venerable Turk, 
Hafiz, is a tolerable specimen :— 


** We found him (he says) smoking at 
the bazaar, in placid repose, and every 
now and then caressing his beard, or 
speaking to a passing acquaintance. 
We were invited to sit down, and my 
business was soon explained, after which 
he rose, put his feet into his papooshes, 
tucked up his long caftan, and departed, 
but he soon returned, bringing with him 
another Turk. At least a quarter of 
an hour was spent by them in animated 
discussio ns the second Turk then left 
us, and after a long time returned with 
a small piece of cloth. 
arose, and fresh pipes were called for, 
with coffee and sherbet. Then there 
were some silks to buy. Hafiz got into 
his papooshes again, another quarter of 
an hour elapsed, and then a new consul- 
tation began. Then came the measur- 
ing; and a great row arose - on a de- 
] from Turk number two that he 
wished to see a part of my dress asa 
pattern. We tried to get him to terms 
without this, but in vain. After two 
weary hours, he had only succeeded in 
buying the silk and cloth, and left Hafiz, 
promising to revisit him another time. 
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This is an exact and faithful picture of 
the dealings and business of this country. 
The merchant goes through the form of 
pipes, coffee, and rigmarole with you, but 
then you mus t wait wh ue he proceeds to 
another table, where he 
more rigmarole, and if = returns again 
to you, the same farce is re peate 1d; so 
that the whole affair of cloth, silk, but- 
tons, lining, lace, measuring, fixing time 
and fashion, may nearly occupy half a- 
day, and yet the work be unfinished. 

Dawdling ‘through life is their passion, 

and as great a discussion is made about 
a para or two more or less in the price, 
as we should make about ten pounds. 
If you want a sword, you must first 
buy the blade; the handle is sold by 
one man and ornamented by cea r; 3 
third polishes and cleanses it; a fourth 
makes the seabbard; a fifth the cord or 
belt, and so on. Thus the business 
becomes endless; the dealers have no 
idea of time, and had rather not dispose 
of their wares at all, than sell them 
without the whole ceremony of talk, 
smoke, and coffee.” 


ets a pipe and 


Cairo seems to have left a favour- 
able impression upon Lord Castle- 
reagh ; not, indeed, in regard of its 
popul: ition, which he says chiefly con- 
sists of straggling Franks,” drivers 
of donkeys, and disreputable-looking 

vagabonds, who would disgrace even 
the lowest haunts of London. But 
the city itself is full of picturesque 
buildings, qu 1int old houses and gables, 
curiously decorated with ‘ fantastic 
ornaments.” The mosque and the 
bazaar of Gorieh particularly attracted 
our traveller’s attention. ‘* The roof is 
of huge rafters, over which the sun-light 
streams upon the walls of the mosque, 
and the shops under it. Everywhere 
there is something quaint, either in 
colouring or sculpture of wood or 
stone. Any man may wander through 
a foreign city, but to catch, at a glance, 
its leading features, and to present 
them to the notice of his readers in 
spirited and tasteful colouring, is an 
art difficult of attainment indeed, but 
at the same time one in which Lord 
Castlereagh pre-eminently excels. And 
among the many works of travellers in 
the East which have met our eye, we 
do not recollect any in which there is 
more graphic power and fine descrip- 


tive skill exhibited, than in some of 


the passages to which we allude. It 





is in these that the principal charm of 


this work consists. 
Passing through the village of Akou- 
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ra and by Lebanon, the travellers 
arrive at Baalbec, with the magnificent 
ruins of which Lord Castler eagh seems 

to have been powerfully impressed. 

His deseription is very vivid and strik- 

ing; and, as we turned over the pages, 
the prostrate columns and ruined gran- 
deur of this wonderful pile of building 
rose as clearly to our eye as if they 
were before us. On the way to Baal- 
bec there is a ruined edifice, very 
nearly covered by a dervish’s house 
and mosque, which, according to east- 
ern tradition, was the tomb of Noah, 
and near which, on the summit of the 
Sanium, his ark first touched the 
ground. Several ancient structures, 
of Grecian and Roman origin, seem at 
all events to establish the fact that this 
place is sacred to the memory of some 
great event in the history of mankind. 

M: any eastern travellers, who have 
written upon these subjects, attribute 
the erection of the temples of Baalbec 
to Solomon: we are informed by the 
Scriptures that he built Tadmor in the 
wilderness, and Baalbec. It appears 
most extraordinary, if these are the 
remains of the cities so named, that, 
while no traces of the magnificent 
temple, upon building which he lavished 
his treasure and his energies, should 
now remain, he should have raised 
also, in distant deserts, these imperish- 
able and magnificent structures. M. 
Lamartine seems to adopt the hypo- 
thesis, that the great masses of stone 
found in these ruins were put together 
either by the early races of men, who, 
in primitive histories, were denomi- 
nated giants, or by some race of men 
who lived before the deluge. Some 
of the stones at Baalbec, it appears, 
are sixty-two feet long, twenty broad, 
and fifteen thick: masses so prodi- 
gious as scarcely to be raised by hu- 
man power, unless we believe in this 
hypothesis, or else that the propor- 
tions of human intelligence have under- 
gone a wonderful change. In the 
valley of the Anti-Libanus, humana 
bones of colossal magnitude have been 
discovered, the remains, possibly, of 
that gigantic race by whose hands 
these mysterious sepulchres were erect- 
ed. We are informed by some modern 
traveller that, scattered thickly about 
the ruins, there lie single stones. which 
it would require the united strength 
of sixty thousand men to raise. The 
Platform of Baalbec contains stones 
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of still larger dimensions, raised up- 
wards of thirty feet from the ground, 
destined for the support of colonnades 
of a corresponding magnitude. How 
is it, then, possible for these things to 
have been done, except through some 
superhuman strength, or some mecha- 
nical agencies of which, at this period, 
we have no conception. The Hill of 
Baalbec, rising to an elevation of one 
thousand feet, and seven hundred in 
breadth, and composed of sculptured 
stone, is also the work of man. There 
are in this structure three blocks of 
granite, which present a surface of 
five thousand feet. 

On the 26th of January Lord Cas- 
tlereagh arrived at Luxor and Karnac ; 
and his description of this remarkable 
place is so full of graphic power and 
beauty that we shall Jet him tell it in 
his own words :— 


* We soon found ourselves under the 
shadow of the now widowed obelisk ; 
and in the front of the portal of the 
temple two giant statues are seated on 
either side of these masses. Scarcely 
a form or feature is unbroken; but ima- 
gination comes to the rescue, and fur- 
nishes what the destroyer has effaced. 


**In the evening, by the rays of a 
beautiful moon, after looking again upon 
the dark portal of Luxor and its gloomy 
sentries, we started for Karnac. There 
was formerly a broad road leading from 
the portal of Luxor to the great gate 
of Karnac. We passed through fields 
of long-bent grass, and in half-an-hour 
reached a village. Turning round a 
bank, we arrived at the famous avenue 
of Sphinxes ; and here the first propy- 
lon of the great temple was before us, 
with the moon streaming upon it, and 
its long deep shadow sleeping upon the 

lain. As we came nearer, it seemed 
} degrees to grow upon us, but not 
till we stood under it were its colossal 
dimensions evident. So matchless are 
the proportions, and so simple and so 
grand the form, that no idea can be 
formed of the size until it overwhelms 
one. Passing through it, we entered a 
small temple, from the neighbourhood 
of which the view is extraordinary. 
Mass upon mass of stones, fragments 
of pillars, blocks of granite, heaped in 
endless confusion, meet the eye every- 
where, looking as though shaken down 
by some superhuman power. Wonder- 
ful must have been their elevation, but 
more wonderful still their fall. Beside 
the portal are two sitting statues 
of granite, facing each other, The 
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great hall of the temple then appeared 
in all its sublimity. We felt that to 
behold these magnificent ruins more 
than repaid us for what we had endured, 
The sight surpassed my anticipations. 
Who can describe such majestic desola- 
tion? How came such enormous masses 
to be shaken to their foundation? No 
human power, one would have supposed, 
could have worked such ruin. Dread, 
indeed, must have been the scene and 
the hour of the downfall of Karnac; 
for column upon column, tuwer on tower 
—walls, roofs, and even foundations, 
broken up and cast down, lie on every 
side. he abomination of desolation sits 
upon Karnac. The wind has carried 
the drift of the desert round about it, 
and still the vast fabric remains. Moun- 
tains of sand could not conceal these 
vestiges of an earlier and a mightier age. 
Wonderful must have been the power 
and the genius of the people who raised 
them, and yet how signal is their doom. 
The Persians and Greeks may have de- 
faced—the Mahometan may have muti- 
lated the records of the past, but it 
must have been a mightier hand and a 
stronger arm which accomplished this 
destruction. It was not with the tramp 
of war steeds, the noise of chariots, or 
the march of legions that the earth 
shook and the temples reeled; but it 
would seem that the judgment of heaven 
descended upon the land, and left an 
awful lesson to future times, to be read 
and pondered on among the silent halls 
of this greatest of earthly temples.” 


The party saw sunrise from the base 
of Memnon’s statue, which produces 
us also another piece of beautiful and 
eloquent writing—affording another 
proof of the descriptive powers of 
Lord Castlereagh’s pen :— 


‘** Slowly—between the masses of Lux- 
or and Karnac, behind a low bank of 
sand—he appeared, like a vast globe of 
fire. His reflection on the hills behind 
Medeenet Habon showed clearly in a 
thousand hues upon the sandstone cliffs. 
The rocks assumed, by turns, every 
colour of the rainbow, changing from 
violet to pink and red, and at last shin- 
ing like gold. The scene was, in truth, 
magnificent, though neither vocal nor 
instrumental music enhancedit. Though 
Memnon was voiceless, the tongues of 
hoary centuries were speaking to us 
from the forms of the ruined temples, 
the desecrated altars, the broken sta- 
tues, and the prostrate columns. Who 
could not moralize among these memo- 
rials! A few more years may be added 
to the stores of time, and our own proud 
England, with her cathedrals and her 
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palaces, her princely mansions and her 
endless workshops, her mighty cities, 
her railways, with their long array of 

tunnels, bridges, and viaducts —her 

stately mausoleums and spacious ceme- 

teries, may, like Thebes, be laid waste 

and desolate. The hand that cast down 

the Theban in his pride is still all pow- 

erful to preserve or destroy. Empires 

as powerful as England have been swept 

away, why, therefore, should we be ex- 

empt from the lot of nations. To look 

upon such desolation should impress us 

with the certainty of the decay of all 

earthly power.” 

The exploits of Rameses the Great 
are emblazoned on the walls of Kar- 
nac, as well as in the Nubian tem- 
ples ; and an infinite variety of histori- 
cal paintings record the exploits of 
this potent monarch—the nations he 
subdued, the captives which followed 
the wheels of his chariot—all have 
been faithfully recorded by the artist’s 
hand. The most powerful allies, at 
this time, possessed by the Egyptians 
were the Shairetana, a maritime na- 
tion, who continued, we are informed, 
in friendly relations with the Egyp- 
tians in the time of Rameses III. By 
the successor of this, the last of the 
great Egyptian monarchs, were added 
the small chambers in the great area 
of the splendid temple of Karnac. 
The first of this line of monarchs is 
supposed by Lord Prudhoe to be the 
king alluded to ‘‘ who arose in Egypt, 
and who knew not Joseph,” and in 
whose reign the exodus of the Israel- 
ites—which is more generally supposed 
to have occurred in the reign of Toth- 
mes III.—occurred. 

In April, Lord Castlereagh arrived 
at Memphis, of which ancient and 
curious city we wish he had said more. 
The features of the statue of Rameses, 
which lies prone in the dust, he says, 
are quite perfect, unmutilated, and 
“severe in youthful beauty.” The 
face resembles that of the column in 
the interior of the temple at Abou- 
simbel. The northern propyleum of 
the temple of Julian, at this place, is 
said to have been built by Mceris, who 
excavated the famous lake which bears 
his name, for the purpose, it is sup- 
posed, of receiving the superfluous 
water caused by the overflowings of 
the Nile, which were conveyed by 
means of canals and ditches, many of 
which remain entire at the present 
day. Pomponius Mela is at variance 
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with both Herodotus and Diodorus, 
as to the extent of the surface of this 
lake, from which a considerable re- 
venue was derived to the royal exche- 
quer by the fishery, which, during the 
six months of the river’s retreat, yield- 
ed daily a talent ofsilver,there being con- 
tained in it twenty-two different species 
of fish ; and in such plenty were they to 
be found, that though a great number 
of people were employed in salting 
them, there could never be a sufficient 
number of hands procured for the 
work. The Lake Meris contains an 
island of about a league in extent, 
which once contained two pyramids, 
of which, however, no remains are 
now to be discovered. It is said that 
it also possessed many ruins of temples 
and tombs, with figures of men and 
animals, but they also exist no longer. 
Connected with this island there is a 
fable which so strongly resembles the 
well-known one of Charon, that we 
cannot avoid mentioning it. There 
was a person, it was said, bearing a 
similar name, of extraction so mean, 
that he determined, like many a man 
in the present day, following the ad- 
vice of Ulysses, to get money in any 
way he could. He accordingly took 
up his quarters in this lake, and de- 
manded a certain sum for every dead 
body that was brought over. This 
imposition he carried on for several 
years, refusing passage to the dead 
body of every king’s son, until the sti- 
pulated sum was paid him. The king 
at length discovered the imposition ; 
but Charon contrived to represent that 
it would be a great advantage to the 
royal exchequer if this toll should 
continue. A royal mandate was, 
therefore, passed for its enactment, 
and Charon was raised to the office of 
prime minister and collector of tolls— 
a curious union, by the way. How- 
ever, he acquired such riches by it, that 
in duecourse of time he became power- 
ful enough to assassinate the king and 
become his successor. Not far from 
the ancient Syene, in Upper Egypt, 
there is still to be seen the ruins of 
a most magnificent palace. It is as 
large as a city, having four avenues of 
columns, leading to as many porticoes. 
At each gate, between the pillars of 
porphyry, there stand two gigantic 
figures of fine black marble, armed 
with maces. The avenues consist of 
columns set three and three together 
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in a triangle on one pedestal. On the 
chapter of each triangle is placed al- 
ternately a sphinx and a tomb. In the 
avenues there are upwards of five 
thousand of these columns, each of 
which was originally seventy feet in 
height. 

The first hall of this palace was 
covered with paintings from history, 
of colours so fresh as to appear almost 
a recent production of the artist's 
brush ; and from the hall you pass into 
other apartments lined with marble, 
and the roofs of which are supported 
by pillars of porphyry. But not the 
least surprising among the remains of 
Egyptian magnificence, are the grottos 
near Oscyut, one of which, large enough 
to contain six hundred horse, is cut by 
the chisel out of the solidrock. There 
are several other grottos of the same 
description ranged in order, with 
doors, upon which images of the an- 
cient Egyptian gods are placed in 
basso relievo, some with a staff in 
their hand, as if they were guarding 
the entrance. There are above a thou- 
sand of these grottos, and the number 
of artisans which must have been em- 
ployed for the purpose could not have 
amounted to less than an army of men. 
Amongst the remains of Dandera, the 
ancient Tentyra, there is to be found 
the remnants of a palace of surpassing 
beauty. It is built of grey granite, 
covered with basso relievoes larger than 
life, which represent the ancient Egyp- 
tian deities. ‘Two lions of white 
marble, larger than horses, stand out 
of the wall. In the front of this mag- 
nificent building is a porch sustained 
by square pilasters of great size. 
Three rows of columns, each one of 
which is so large that eight men can- 
not fathom it, support the piazza. 
Some traces of painting are still visible 
on the roof; and the columns, covered 
with hieroglyphics, terminate in a ca- 
pital formed of four female heads, 
back to back, like the faces of a double 
Janus. From the vast proportions of 
these columns, their breadth, according 
to the ordinary rules of architecture, 
must have been nearly 120 feet high, 
including the base with the capital. 
This was said to have been a temple 
of Serapis, which opinion has probably 
been formed from a Greek inscription 
upon the frize, where the name of that 
deity appears. It contained also, ac- 
cording to the popular tradition, a 
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window for every day in the year. 
The statue of this god was usually re- 
presented as having a human form, 
with a bushel on his head to signify 
plenty; his right hand rested upon the 
head of a serpent, which was twined 
around a figure with three heads, con- 
sisting of those of a dog, a lion, and 
acalf. But the most extraordinary of 
the Egyptian deities was the Apis. 
This was the calf of a cow incapable 
of bearing another, and supposed to 
be impregnated by thunder ; its body 
was black, with the exception of one 
square of white on the forehead ; on 
its back was the figure of an eagle ; 
on its tail there was a double tuft of 
hair ; and under its tongue a knot like 
a beetle. These are only a few out of 
no less than twenty-nine peculiar marks 
by which this most extraordinary deity 
was known. A bull without blemish 
was the usual sacrifice to Apis; and 
when he died, the priests sought out 
a calf to succeed him, with similar 
marks. He was then brought into the 
city of the Nile, where he was fed for 
forty days; then he was fetched in a 
gilded cabin to Memphis, where he 
was put into the nave of this temple of 
Vulcan for forty days. Ladies only 
were admitted to the presence of the 
deity, before whom they were obliged 
to appear altogether divested of ap- 
parel. The reason assigned for this 
worship was, that the soul of Osiris 
migrated into a bull of this kind, and 
passed by successive transmigration 
from one to another; others, that 
when Osiris was killed by Typhon, Isis 
threw his limbs to a wooden cow, 
covered with fine linen, from whence 
the city of Numis received its name. 
In the neighbourhood of this town, 
at asmall place called El Hareib, in 
the vicinity of Sharona, will be found 
some of the most curious of the re- 
mains of the ancient Egyptians. We 
allude to the dog mummies, and we can- 
not help regretting that Lord Castle- 
reagh has not favoured us with the re- 
sult of his observation of these animal 
remains. Many of the animals were 
looked upon as deities; others were 
merely emblems of the gods. The 
worship of some was general through 
Egypt ; that of others confined to par- 
ticular districts; and we have the 
authority of the Roman satirist for 
the assertion, that the same animal 
which received divine honours in one 
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district, was held in abhorrence in 
others— 


** Numina vicinorum 
Odit uterque locus ; cum solus dicit habendos, 
Esse deos, quos ipse colit.”” 


In one city a fish was eaten, in an- 
other it was worshipped, and many 
quarrels ensued between whole towns 
and provinces, owing to the circum- 
stance of a sacred animal having been 
killed by the inhabitants of an adjoin- 
ing district where its worship was not 
acknowledged. It was not, however, 
in the earlier periods of Egyptian his- 
tory that these quarrels occurred, but 
rather under the rule of the Ptolemys 
and Caesars. According to Herodotus, 
they were obliged by law to feed the sa- 
cred animals, and certain persons of 
both sexes were appointed to take care 
of each kind. The employment was an 
honourable one, and descended from fa- 
ther to son. And so far, adds Dio- 
dorus, are they from declining or feel- 
ing ashamed openly to fulfil this office, 
that they pride themselves upon it, 
traversing the villages in procession 
with a distinctive mark of their occu- 
pation, as if they were partakers of the 
highest honours of the gods; and, being 
known by a peculiar emblem belonging 
to each, the people perceive on their 
approach of what animal they have the 
care, and show their respect by bowing 
to the ground, and by other marks of 
honour. When vows were passed for 
the recovery of the health of children, 
prayers were offered to the deity to 
whom the animal was sacred, a half or 
the whole of the child’s head was 
shaved, the hair was put into one scale 
of the balance, and money into the 
other, until the money turned the 
scale, when it was given for support of 
the animal. But it was not upon acci- 
dental bounty that the support of these 
animals depended, or upon any other 
precarious support. A fixed revenue 
was provided for this purpose, and 
each had a piece of land belonging to 
it, the produce of which was sold for 
its maintenance.* 

The custom of bearing the emblems 
of the different sacred creatures to 
whose service they were devoted, may 
be still traced in the banners borne by 
the guardians of the Sheiks’ tombs, 
who travel throughout Egypt in quest 
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of charitable donations ; and, though 
seldom differing from each other in the 
discordant noise of the musical instru- 
ments by which they are accompanied, 
they are readily distinguished by the 
peculiar emblems of the saint to whose 
service they belong.t But the duty 
was not wholly gratuitous, being per- 
formed partly from a prospect of re- 
wards in paradise, and partly from the 
love of the tangible benefits they ob- 
tained on earth by means of his use- 
ful name. Vows were made by the 
credulous and the devout for the re- 
covery of health, or the accomplish- 
ment of a wish; but the accuracy of 
the balance was no longer required to 
regulate the extent of the donor’s 
piety. No human beings were treated 
with greater respect than these sacred 
animals—provisions in abundance, and 
luxuries of the most costly kind, warm 
baths, the choicest unguents, rich ecar- 
pets, and ornamental furniture were 
provided for them; and every care 
was taken to consult their natural ha- 
bits. Females of their own species 
were kept for them, and fed with the 
utmost delicacy and expense, those 
only being selected which were most re- 
markable for their beauty. When any 
died, the grief of the people could only 
be equalled by that felt for the loss of 
a child, and their funeral rites were 
performed in a style of such lavish ex- 
pense that they frequently cost more 
than the curators had the means of 
paying for. The respect paid tothem 
was not confined to the outward cere- 
mony of their funeral, nor to the ex- 
ternal marks of grief imposed upon 
themselves by the mourners—shaving 
their eyebrows on the death of a cat, 
and their whole body for the loss of a 
dog. 

** Never,” says Cicero, “ did any one 
hear of a crocodile, an ibis, or a cat 
having been killed by an Egyptian. 
Rather would they submit to suffer 
death than destroy one of these ani- 
mals; and if any person acciden- 
tally injured one, he wonld object 
to no kind of punishment.” $ 

In Egyptian temples, the porticoes, 
vestibules, and groves are constructed 
with great splendour; the halls are 
adorned with numerous columns; the 
walls are splendid with rare stones and 
brilliancy of colour; the sanctuary 


t Sir G. Wilkinson. 


t Cic. de Nat. Deor. i, 29, 
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shines with gold, silver, and amber, and 
with a variety of glittering stones from 
India or Ethiopia; and the adytum is 
hung with curtains of gold tissue. If yon 
enter the holy place, and, hastening to 
behold what is most worthy of your 
search, you seek the statue of the deity, 
one of the priests who perform the 
rites there steps forward to introduce 
you to the object of his worship, Jook- 
ing upwards with a grave and reverend 
face as he chaunts the Pean hymn in 
his native tongue. But no sooner does 
he draw aside a portion of the veil, as 
if to show a god, than you find ample 
reason for smiling at the mysterious 
deity, for the god you sought is not 
there, but a cat, or a crocodile, or a 
native serpent, or some such animal, 
more suited to a cave than a temple ; 
and you behold an Egyptian god in a 
beast lying before you on a purple 
carpet.* 


* Tlic eeruleus, hic piscem fluminus, illic 
Oppida tota, canem venerantur, nemo Dianam.” 


We are informed by Plutarch that 
whenever any great drought, or pesti- 
lential disease, or other extraordinary 
calamity happened, it was customary 
for the Egyptian priests to select some 
of the scarce animals, and having con- 
ducted them with all silence to a dark 
place, there to terrify them with 
threats, and afterwards, should the 
disorder continue, to devote them to 
death, which operation was performed 
in secret, and at no fixed season of the 
year, but as occasion required. It 
was therefore unknown to the gene- 
rality of the people, except at the time 
they celebrated the funeral of some 
particular species, when openly, and 
in sight ofall, they threw them into 
the grave, to be buried alive with 
those whose obsequies they were per- 
forming, imagining that by this means 
Typho would be deprived of the plea- 
sure he enjoyed from the prospect of 
the coming calamity. The selection 
of the animals who were thus honour- 
ed, of course, depended, in a great 
measure, upon the species of gods who 
were worshipped in the place ; but the 
same ceremonies invariably took place 
upon the funeral of the apis, the hawk, 
the ibis, and the cynocephalus. 

A separate tomb was generally al- 
lotted to each species, which was 
usually of large dimensions, and hewn 
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out of a rock, in which receptacles the 
mummy remains are frequently found 
at the present day. Passalacqua dis- 
covered at Thebes rats, birds, toads, 
searabei, and snakes, all embalmed, 
and deposited in a common tomb ; 
but it was more usual to have a parti- 
cular sepulchre allotted to each. The 
method of embalming these animals 
was varied and extremely curious ; of 
those which were sacred, the funeral 
ceremonies were conducted with great 
expense. Diodorus states that the 
guardians of the sacred animals, in his 
time, expended upwards of one hun- 
dred talents at a single funeral; and 
at the period of the death of Apis, the 
whole of the money collected by the 
curator was spent in the obsequies, and 
fifty talents had to be advanced from 
the royal treasury to defray the addi- 
tional expenses of its funeral. 

The origin of animal worship has 
been variously accounted for; but few 
of the reasons advanced appear to us 
satisfactory. Most of them cannot 
but be regarded as otherwise than 
mere fanciful speculations ; for it ap- 
pears to us almost impossible satisfac- 
torily to account for the selection of 
some of these animals. The reason 
offered by Porphyry, does not by any 
means seem to us to set the question 
at rest. He states that the Egyp- 
tian priests, profiting by their study 
of philosophy, and their acquaintance 
with the nature of the gods, had learn- 
ed that the divinity permeates other 
beings as well as man; that he is not 
the only creature on earth possessed of 
soul, and that nearly the same spiritual 
essence pervades all the tribe of living 
creatures. They have therefore cho- 
sen the forms of all animals, some- 
times joining the human figure with 
those of beasts; at others combining 
the shapes of men and birds. Some of 
these images bear the form of a man 
up to the neck, with the face of a bird, 
a lion, or some other creature ; others 
have the head of a man, with the re- 
mainder of the body, either the upper 
or the lower parts, shaped like some 
other animal. Thus we find the lion 
adored as a god—and there is a part of 
Egypt called the Leontifilate, named 
after the lion; another called the Bu- 
sirate, from the bull; and a third, the 
Syscopolitar, from the wolf. Under 
these semblances they adore the uni- 


* Clem. Alex. Pedagog, c. 2, lib. iii. 
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versal power which the gods have dis- 
played in the various forms of living 
nature. Considerable stress has been 
laid by Plutarch, also, upon the same 
point of emanation, as the reason for 
animal worship. “ The doctrine of 
emanations,” says a learned author 
upon this subject, “from one great 
soul, to which all returned again, after 
having been sufficiently purified from 
the contaminations to which each soul 
was subject, during its earthly career, 
formed a principal feature of religion ; 
and not only was the human soul con- 
sidered an emanation from the same 
great and universal source, but every 
animated creature was supposed to 
partake of its divine essence. This 
idea extended even to herbs and stones, 
which were thought to have within 
them the natural property of the Di- 
vinity. The evil propensities of man, 
and the sinful actions of which he was 
frequently guilty, were thought so to 
taint the original purity of the divine 
nature of the soul, that on leaving the 
body it was no longer fit to re-unite it- 
self with the immaculate source from 
which it proceeded; they therefore 
supposed that it underwent a propor- 
tionate degree of purification, accord- 
ing to the nature of the impieties each 
individual had committed; for this 
purpose it was condemned to astate of 
purgatory, by passing through the bo- 
dies of various animals—the most 
wicked were confined in those of the 
most odious description, as the pig and 
others, which for this reason they be- 
lieved to be fit emblems of the Evil 
Being—and those who were guilty of 
tyranny and rapine, entered into the 
bodies of wolves, hawks, and kites. 
But after this digression, which we 
hope has not tired the patience of our 
readers, let us return to that species of 
the sacred animals which the mention 
of this place has brought more parti- 
cularly beneath our notice. The dog 
was worshipped, most probably, on ac- 
count of its domestic qualities ; and 
although the name is now used among 
the Moslems as an epithet of reproach 
and of contumely, we have abundant 
traces upon the ancient monuments of 
the respect in which it was formerly 
held. We are informed by Strabo, 
that, at the city of Cynopolis, where it 
was treated with divine honours, a 
large quantity of provisions were daily 
granted for the support of these ani- 
mals; and one of the most bitter feuds 
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of those times arose between this city, 
and the inhabitants of Oxyrinicus, in 
consequence of an unhappy predilec- 
tion evinced by them for a roasted 
dog. Plutarch informs us, however, 
that this animal lost his caste as a 
deity, in consequence of his eating the 
flesh of Apis, after Cambyses had slain 
it, and thrown it out, when every other 
animal evinced the most extreme re- 
luctance to approach or to taste it. 
The dog was not, however, worshipped 
as a divinity throughout the whole of 
Egypt, nor was it ever held in the 
same veneration as the cat. When- 
ever he died a natural death, every 
inhabitant of the house shaved his head 
and his whole body ; and if any corn 
happened to be in the house at the 
time, it could never be applied for the 
purposes of food. ‘The burying-place 
of the dog was not confined to any 
particular district. Every one, says 
Herodotus, inters them in their own 
town, where they are deposited in sa- 
cred chests, having been properly pre- 
pared by the embalmers of animals, 
and wrapped in linen, they were de- 
posited in their last resting-places, 
amid the most lively emotions of grief 
from the by-standers. 

Towards the commencement of April, 
Lord Castlereagh and his party arrived 
at the pyramids, having met with Sir 
George Wilkinson at Cairo. We re- 
gret that he has not given us more at 
large the result of his observations and 
reflections upon these wonderful and 
interesting structures. What he does 
say is piquant and clever; but our re- 
gret is, that he does not say enough, 
with reference to this most interest- 
ing subject. No great difficulty was 
experienced by any of the party in 
ascending the summit of the largest 
pyramid. Lord Castlereagh is of opi- 
nion that the portion of the entrance, 
or doorway, affords abundant proof 
that it has been formed for the pur- 
poses of secrecy :— 

“The Queen’s Chamber is a small, 
low room, which leads to the most re- 
markable part of the pyramid, a long 
and lofty gallery, extending up an in- 
clined plane, to the entrance of the 
King’s Chamber. The passage excels all 
that can be conceived, in solidity and 
massive work ; the sides are beautifully 
polished, and the joining of the stones 
fitted with the utmost care. Along the 
gallery, the sarcophagus of the mum- 
mies must have been forced with levers 
to its resting place.” 
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The magnitude and vast extent of 
the great hall appear to have struck our 
travellers with wonder. Of two hun- 
dred feet in length, and of breadth and 
height above sixty, kingly must his 
ideas have been of a royal mausoleum, 
who erected this giant pile above the 
ashes of the mighty dead. The ascent 
into the upper chambers of the pyra- 
mid seems to have been attended with 
difficulty and danger; however, the 
adventurous disposition of the travel- 
ler overcomes all obstacles, and, by the 
precarious support of bars of wood, 
fixed into holes on the rock, with now 
and then the climbing of a rope-ladder 
poised in the air, the party arrived at 
Davison’s Chamber, then at the one 
above it, and finally at the third and 
last, recently dis covered by Colonel 
Vyse. None of these curious cham- 
bers seem as yet to be completely 
finished, and of course the purpose for 
which they were originally designed is 
enveloped in doubt and mystery. We 
cannot, however, refrain from ‘indulg- 
ing ourselves, as well as our readers, 
with a few of these speculations which 
are the result of the learning of the 
ancient historians and antiquarians 
upon this interesting subject. 

Four pyramids of br ik are still to 
be seen in Lower Egypt, besides seve- 
ra! smaller ones at Thebes. ‘Two are 
close to _— and the modern 
town of Dashoor. Herodotus adds, 
that there was a pyramid of forty fa- 
thoms, which stood at the end of the 
labyrinth, with large figures of animals 
sculptured upon it. This is supposed 
to be that pyramid where Imandes was 
buried, who is called Osymanduas by 
Herodotus. Pliny, who differs from 
Strabo, and agrees with Herodotus, 
as to the size of this pyramid, men- 
tions several others built near the 
labyrinth, which he describes, how- 
ever, as sexangular. Morris, who lived 
before Cheops, but after Osymanduas, 
erected two pyramids, each a furlong 
in height, in the centre of a lake which 
bears his name, one being destined for 
his wife, and the other for himself ; 
and seated on the top of each was a 
marble colossus placed upon a throne. 
It is said, by Herodotus, that Cheops 
having spent all his riches in building 
the first pyramid, commanded his 
daughter to prostitute herself, in order 
to obtain sufficient money to finish it ; 
and adds, that the young lady not only 
fulfilled her benevolent parent's inten- 








tions, but contrived, from the produce 

of her ill-gotten gains, to have one 
erected for herself also. Asychis, who 
came after Mycerinus, built another py- 
ramid of brick, with this inscription 
cut in stone—* Compare me not with 
the pyramids of stone; for I as far 
excel them as Jupiter does the other 
gods, for striking the bottom of the 
lake with long poles, and gathering 
the mud which stuck to them ; then of 
these mud bricks, they formed me in 
that manner.” ‘There are other pyra- 
mids spoken of by Diodorus, each side 
of which measured 200 feet, and says, 
that Chemnis, Cephren, and Mycerinus 
raised them to the memory of their 
wives, There are no traces to be 
found of these pyramids now, unless 
those in the desert should be they, 
which are almost of the measurement 
mentioned by Diodorus ; but it is diffi- 
cult to believe why the princes, if they 
were raised in honour to their wives, 
placed them so far from their own se- 
pulchres, or at such distances from 
each other. 

We are inclined to think that the 
true reason of the pyramidical figure 
of these monuments may be found in 
the fact, that it was the most perma- 
nent form of structure, by reason of 
its shape turning off the water, and 
having no weight to support which 
would be liable to depress it. The 
largest of the three pyramids, situ- 
ated on a rocky hill in the sandy 
desert, is of immense size, being in 
breadth 693 English feet, and in height, 
if measured by its perpendicular, up- 
wards of 481 feet, not quite so high, 
we believe, as the Cathedral of St. 
Paul, in the city of London; but the 
area around the base is of an extent 
almost incredible, amounting to nearly 
eleven acres. It was said that so great 
was the extent of the base, that a man 
standing on the summit could not 
shoot an arrow so as to fall beyond. 
In the centre of this pyramid is a mag- 
nificent chamber, the four sides and 
roof of which are formed of enormous 
slates of Thebaic marble, which is a 
rare specimen of this stone, speckled 
with black, white, and red spots ; and 
the vast extent of sv magnificent an 
apartment can scarcely be credited, 
when it is said that in length it is 
34,380 feet, and in breadth, 17,190 
feet, Within it is placed the monu- 
ment of Cheops, or Chemmis, which is 
composed of a single block of marble, 
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or porphyry, hollowed out, so that when 
struck it sounds like a bell. It is as- 
serted by some that the body has been 
removed. This tomb is quite smooth 
and plain, without any sculpture. It 
stands due north and south, and is 
equi-distant from all the sides of the 
apartment. It is inthis chamber that 
the extraordinary echo mentioned by 
Plutarch exists, which repeats no less 
than ten or twelve times distinctly. It 
is accounted for by a learned writer, 
who says— That if we consider the 
extent of the pyramid, and the length 
of the two galleries, which lie in one 
continued line leading to the middle of 
the pyramid, the cause is at once ex- 
plained ; for the sound being shut in, 
and carried in these smooth passages, 
as in so many pipes or trunks, finding 
no issue out, reflects on itself, and 
causes a circulation of the air, which 
by degrees vanishes as the motion 
ceases.” 

3y what process these mysterious 
structures were raised seems almost 
inexplicable, or by what possible con- 
trivance the enormous masses of stone, 
of which the largest is composed, have 
been raised to so great an elevation, al- 
though the subje ct of great speculation, 
is equally uncertain. It is explained by 
Herodotus, that when the first range was 
laid, other stones were raised thither 
from the ground by short engines made 
of wood ; that when the stone was placed 
on that row, it was put into another 
engine standing on the first step, from 
whence it was drawn up to the second 
row by another—there being as many 
engines as there were rows of stone. 
He adds also, that the highest parts 
were first finished, and the rest in or- 
der, but those that were next the 
ground the last of all. Pliny and 
Diodorus are of opinion that the work 
was erected by the help of mounds 
which, they say, were composed of salt 
and nitre, and that the *v were dissolved 
and washed away by letting i in the ri- 
ver. 

We would fain follow Lord Castle- 
reagh through more of his wanderings 
in the East; but to do so would 
be quite beyond the ordinary scope of 
a magazine article; and in concluding 
a notice of these interesting volumes, 
which cannot fail to establish for their 
author that literary reputation which 
one who wields so graceful and facile 
a pen must ever command, let us add 
a hope that one influenced by a spirit 
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of inquiry so keen in its operation, 
and accurate in its results, may re- 
member that there is still unexplored 
a country glad to hail him as a son, the 
natural beauty and varying fortunes of 
which invite the attention of a writer 
whose tale of wanderings, whilst it en- 
lists the reader by its liveliness of nar- 
ration, carries home to him useful 
knowledge in a philosophy equally ele- 
gant and instructive. 

That the noble author of these vo- 
lumes possesses, in a high degree, these 
qualities of the heart which command 
the affectionate sympathies of an au- 
dience who have had ample opportu- 
nity of knowing his worth, the recep- 
tion given to him upon a late occasion 
affords a satisfactory proof; and if 
some of these infuriate scribblerson the 
other side of the channel, whose ob- 
ject appears to be to foment discord 
between the two countries, and to stir 
up angry feelings against the landlords 
of Ireland, could have seen the inte- 
resting spectacle to which we allude, 
they would learn the fact, that if pro- 
perty has its duties as well as its rights, 
we have landlords in Ireland who 
know how to fulfil them. 

Let Lord Castlereagh, then, perse- 
vere in the line of policy he hasadopted, 
and by uniting the interests of those 
who are dependant upon him, in the 
bond of reciprocal kindness and good- 
will, he will not have to go “ far 
from home” to establish other and 
higher claims to the regard ofan Irish 
public, than any which mere literary 
ability, however brilliant, can com- 
mand. He will leave behind him 


* A nobler monument than Egypt 
Hath piled in her brick mountains o’er dead kings 
Or kine.” 


He has seen in the mouldering ruins 
of mighty cities how ephemeral and 
transitory are the memorials of human 
wealth and power; and in these so- 
lemn records of the past he has felt, as 
befits a man, the lesson which they teach. 
When kings and conquerors are forgot- 
ten, or remembered only by some pile 
of crumbling marble with which their 
names are associated, his fame, who 
has exercised in his own gener ration 
the power which he possessed i in doing 
good, shall be preserved in a more en- 
during sanctuary than the sculptor’s 
chisel can supply—it will last when 
bronze shall moulder, and when mar- 
ble shall crumble into dust. 






































































































































































































































































































SLEDY CASTLE, 


In a secluded part of the county of 
Waterford (in the parish of Modelligo) 
stands the lonely ruin of Sledy Castle,* 
which, though unnoticed by tourists 
and sketchers, has been celebrated in 
its day for a tragedy of real life, mark- 
ed by the features of romance, and 
connected with the civil discords of 
Ireland in the 17th century, and which 
has given significant names to some 
places in the vicinity. It is a fragment 
of local history, hitherto unwritten, 
and now fast passing away from the 
failing memory of tradition. But the 
castle is not favourably situated for 
attracting attention, though within a 
few miles of the town of Cappoquin. 
It stands on a slight elevation, at a 
short distance from a little-frequented 
road leading from Cappoquin to Clon- 
mel, in an uninteresting landscape, con- 
sisting simply of ground a little undu- 
lating and divided into fields, a sprink- 
ling of plantation, a cabin or two, the 
shallow River Finiskt winding beside 
the way, and peeps of low hills in the 
distance. 

The tall, dark, square ruin, with its 
many gables and high chimneys, less 
resembles a castle than a bawn, as we 
call in Ireland a stone dwelling, strongly 
and defensively built, but not regularly 
castellated. It is a lone and naked 
object; there is no graceful veil of 
ivy, no umbrageous tree weeping near 
it, like some only surviving friend, 
that had seen its day of strength, and 
mourned its years of decay. The 
edifice is in the form of a double cross, 
the eight limbs being all of equal 
length, and each finished by a tall, 
large gable, crowned by a high chim- 
ney ; of these gables, seven remain per- 
fect—the eighth has fallen. The castle 
is placed diagonally on its site; acircum- 
stance which added considerably to its 
defensive capabilities. {tis of rough 
stone, plastered over, and every corner 
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is faced with cut-stone. The walls are 
very thick, and still partially covered 
with a steep stone roof. The windows 
are irregularly placed—rather small, 
oblong squares, divided into panes by 
slight stone mullions and transoms. 
The entrance is completely demolished, 
but its two square flanking towers, one 
at each side, still remain; that on the 
left (as the spectator faces the castle) 
has a parapeted and battlemented plat- 
form, with a machicollation ; the other 
is of inferior size, with the remains of 
stone stairs, midway in which is an 
opening—a small round arch of cut 
stone—as if intended for the conveni- 
ence of looking down into the hall, to 
reconnoitre visitors. The broken stairs 
lead to a small, ill-lighted stone room, 
the “ ladye’s bower” of the olden times, 
and thence up to the turret top, where 
the fair lady might woo the summer 
evening air. 

The interior of the castle is a mere 
shell, and the ground is covered with 
ruins and rubbish, overgrown with net- 
tles and rank weeds; but it is still 
evident that there were four stories, 
with three floors, supported on plain 
stone corbels. On the ground-floor 
may be traced the kitchen, with its 
ample fire-place, and an arched recess 
beside it ; this apartment adjoins the 
machicollated flanking tower. Of other 
rooms nothing can be distinguished. 
The whole building is very plain; soli- 
dity and security seem to have been the 
sole aim of the founder. 

The entire was surrounded, accord- 
ing to tradition, by a moat, furnished 
with a draw-bridge. Of these no ves- 
tiges remain, the moat having been 
long since filled up, to facilitate agri- 
cultural labours round the spot. 

But it is time to pass from the de- 
scription of Sledy Castle to its history, 
and that of its original possessors, the 


M‘Graths. 








* The English reader is requested to pronounce it Slay-dy. The place is called 
in Irish Curach-na-Sledy, i. e. the Bog of the Quagmires, 
¢ In Irish, Fionn Visge, i. e., the fair water ; from Fionn (pronounced Finn), fair, 


and Uisge (pronounced Jsh-ga), water. 
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In very early times, the ancient 
family of M‘Grath* held large estates 
in the western part of the county Wa- 
terford. They richly endowed the 
Augustinian Abbey, at Abbeyside,t 
near Dungarvan ; among the ruins of 
which, under a low window at the east 
end,t is an ancient tomb, inscribed, 
«“ Donald M‘Grath, 1400.” For the 
defence of the abbey, this family built, 
beside it, a lofty square castle, some 
ruins of which still remain. Local 
tradition affirms that the M‘Graths 
also built Fernane Castle§ (of which 
scarce a fragment now exists), near 
Sledy; and Castle Clonagh,|| Castle 
Connagh, and Castle Reigh; all near 
the boundary line between the counties 
of Waterford and Tipperary. 

At the close of the 16th, and com- 
mencement of the 17th century, the 
most remarkable person of the family 
was Philip M‘Grath, commonly called 
in Irish, Philib-na-Tsioda (pronounced 
na-Teeda), that is Silken Philip,” 
meaning polished, or elegant, which 
he is said to have been in an eminent 
degree. The country people relate 
that, at this period, one of the family 
estates comprised seven townlands, 
within a ring fence. Philip had two 
brothers, of whom, one named John, 
is said to have built the old, and now 
ruined castle of Cloncoscoran,§ near 
Dungarvan ; the other named (I think) 
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Pierce, is stated to have built the old 
Castle of Kilmanehin, in the barony 
of Glenaheira. 

The personal grace and aceomplish- 
ments of Silken Philip found favour in 
the eyes of a noble maiden,** Mary 
Power, or Poer, daughter of John le 
Poer, then Baron of Curraghmore. 
She fell violently in love with him, 
surmounted the opposition of her 
family, and married him; and Philip 
brought home his bride to the old 
castle of Fernane, where he then re- 
sided. ‘ Omnia vincit amor,” says 
Virgil; but in ¢his instance love had 
not subdued all the pride of this high- 
born fair: she despised her husband’s 
dwelling as soon as she saw it, and 
positively refused ever to enter it, say- 
ing that her father’s stables would be 
amore befitting residence for a lady. 
She ordered dinner to be served on a 
rocky hillock that overlooks the river 
Finnisk; and when the repast was 
over, she returned to her father’s seat, 
and there determined to remain till 
her husband should have built for her 
such an abode as she could esteem 
worthy of her presence; and she fur- 
ther required that it should be erected 
on her own jointure lands of Curach 
na Sledy, to secure herself in the use 
of the intended castle during her life. 
Philip at first refused to build the 
desired residence ; but his wife insisted 





* This name occurs in old records, with various orthographies ; I have seen it 
written Cragh, Creigh, Creagh, M‘Cragh, M‘Craith, Magrath, and M‘Grath : 
I have adopted the latter, as in use in the districts where the family flourished. 
Dr. Lanigan says: “ Our old writers allowed themselves too great a latitude in 
spelling proper names, so as often to excite doubts as to the identity of one 
and the same person. Hundreds of instances might be adduced.”—Ecclesiastical 
History, Vol. ii. 

+ The remains of this building (the wall, tower, entrances and windows) show 
it to have been of great beauty; the light Gothic tower is sixty feet high, and the 
arch that supports it is greatly admired for the elegance and skill of its construc- 
tion. The oak timber used in turning the arch is still in good preservation, after 
a lapse of six centuries, though much exposed to the wet. 

t It formerly stood at the north side, near the altar—the usual situation for the 
tombs of founders of religious edifices. 

§ Near Fernane now stands a modern house, called Mountain Castle, in memory 
of the ancient stronghold. 

|| Castle Clonagh (in the county Tipperary) is a circular structure, command- 
ing the glen of Rossmore, through which runs the boundary line of the counties of 
Waterford and Tipperary. Castle Connagh stands on a high rock over the 
river Nier; it is square, and is protected on the side next the river by two round 
towers. Castle Connagh and Castle Reigh are in the county Waterford, in the 
barony of Glenaheira. 

Gf This castle is in a very low situation; it has a moderately elevated square 
tower at one end, and has much the appearance of a religious structure. 

** This lady’s sister, Catherine, married John Fitzgerald, of Dromana (county 
Waterford), and was grandmother of the first Earl of Grandison. , 
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with such vehemence, that a serious 
misunderstanding took place between 
them, and the lady vowed never to be 
reconciled till she obtained her wish. 
The bridegroom seeing his domestic 
comfort at stake for ever, yielded at 
length, and commenced the work. His 
friends and relatives came forward to 
his assistance; and the numerous ten- 
ants of his family and their connexions 
not only gave voluntary labour, but 
also brought such large contributions 
of every kind, towards defraying the 
expenses of the building, that when 
the Castle of Sledy was finished, Philip 
M‘Grath found himself much richer 
than when he commenced—a circum- 
stance worthy to be recorded of 
an Irish gentleman; it being pro- 
verbial that a diametrically opposite 
result generally attends mansion-build- 
ing in Ireland. A quantity of fine 
oak timber was used in the construc- 
tion of the castle; but not a vestige 
of it now remains, having been all car- 
ried away piecemeal by the peasantry, 
subsequent to its desolation; and in 
one of the principal apartments was 
placed a handsome marble chimney- 
piece, with the name of the founder, 
and the date of the completion of the 
building, “‘ Philippus M‘ Grath, 1628.” 
That memorial was extant for about a 
century after the desertion of the 
castle, but is not now to be found. 
Tradition says that the building! of 
Sledy Castle occupied seven years ; dur- 
ing which period the lady of Philip 
M‘Grath presented him with four chil- 
dren: the three elder were daughters, 
named (in the order of their birth) 
Margaret, Catherine, and Mary; the 
youngest was a son, named Donell 
(Anglice, Daniel). 

The castle being at length finished, 
and the lady’s pride gratified, she 
came, with her husband and children, 
to take possession, and the now happy 
couple looked forward to many years 
of enjoyment. But the foundations 
of the dwelling had been laid in strife, 
and that of no trivial kind: there had 
been the loosening of the most holy 
ties, the endangering of the most 
sacred affections ; that very home had 
arisen as a memorial of domestic dis- 
cord ; and when the walls were thus 
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founded, it is not wonderful that blood 
and rapine subsequently smote them 
to their destruction. 

Philip M‘Grath and his wife, when 
the cause of discontent was removed, 
lived lovingly together, esteemed by 
their equals, and respected by their 
inferiors, and for a few short years 
comfort and happiness seemed to have 
fixed their abode at Sledy. But 
scarcely had five years elapsed from 
the completion of the castle, when 
Philip M‘Grath was snatched away, in 
the prime of life, from his new-built 
dwelling, his now affectionate wife, 
and his youthful family. 

On his death, the heir, his son 
Donell,* a child, was removed by his 
guardians to Dublin, for his educa- 
tion ; but the widow, with her daugh- 
ters, remained at Sledy. She was a 
clever and notable woman; and all 
things that devolved to her manage- 
ment throve so well, that Sledy Castle, 
forlorn as it now looks, was famed 
for its ample stores of rich plate and 
fine linen, handsome furniture, and 
well-filled money-chests. 

Another sorrow, however, afflicted 
her not long after the loss of her hus- 
band. Her son, Donell M¢‘Philip 
M‘Grath (as he is styled in old re- 
cords) died in his minority; but I 
cannot tell in what year between 1633 
and 1641. The estate of Sledy, or at 
least a principal part, seems then to 
have vested in the next male heir, 
Pierce M’Grath (probably the brother 
of Philip); but the widow still conti- 
nued at the castle with her daughters, 
who were possessed of very large for- 
tunes. The widow was endowed with 
many excellent qualities, notwithstand- 
ing the blemish on the outset of her 
matrimonial career ; time, sorrow, and 
the exercise of a strong understanding 
had chastened all her feelings, and her 
merits were universally acknowledged. 
She gave her daughters a good educa- 
tion, according to the fashion of the 
times, and they grew up to woman- 
hood remarkably handsome and at- 
tractive, and had, as may well be sup- 
posed, innumerable admirers, not less 
on account of their beauty and accom- 
plishments, than on account of their 
wealth. Tradition relates that the 











* By an inquisition taken at Cappoquin, the 10th of September, 1633, Donell 


M‘Philip M‘Grath was found to be seized of Sledy, &c., &e. 
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eldest, Margaret, was of the stately 
order of beauties, and had inherited 
the pride of her mother in her youth- 
ful days. The youngest, Mary, is 
said to have been a mild and winning 
creature ; so kind, so gentle, so full of 
feeling, so loveable, that she was com- 
monly called, in Irish, Maire milis ni 
Philib na Tsioda (pronounced Marya 
meelish nee Philip nu Teeda), i. e., Silken 
Philip’s sweet Mary. The three sisters 
were fond of society, embracing every 
opportunity the neighbourhood afford- 
ed of enjoying it ; and they frequently 
visited Clonmel, which being then, as 
now, a military station, the balls and 
parties there were enlivened by the 
presence of the officers. 

The commotions of the seventeenth 
century were favourable to the gangs 
of outlaws who infested the rural dis- 
tricts, to which they were a pest and 
a terror, robbing and murdering by 
night, and taking shelter by day in 
bogs, or among rocks, or in the moun- 
tain recesses. The part of the county 
Waterford of which I write (the pa- 
rish of Modelligo, in the barony of 
Decies without Drum) was frequented 
by a band of robbers, whose captain 
was a desperado, called in Irish, Vaithne 
(pronounced Oo-a-nee), which being 
translatable into “ Green,” I shall 
term him by that name, for the con- 
venience of such readers as are not 
gifted with the Irish tongue. This 
man had long and greedily desired the 
plunder of Sledy Castle; but all his 
plans for effecting an entrance were 
defeated by the caution of the widow, 
who, quite alive to the dangers of the 
times, kept garrison with an unrelax- 
ing vigilance. The gate was always 
locked, and the keys in the lady’s pos- 
session ; the moat was always full, 
and the drawbridge never lowered 
without strict precaution ; no ingress 
or egress permitted to any person 
whatever after nightfall ; and when it 
happened that the matron Chatelaine 
was absent, a near relation, in whom 
she could confide, was appointed com- 
mandant for the time. To attempt 
swimming the moat would induce the 
double risk of being drowned, or es- 





* Properly spelled Zios : these mounds are frequent, and are erroneously called 
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pied and shot by the sentinel; but? 
even were it effected, it would have 
proved useless, as the height and nar- 
rowness of the castle windows pre- 
cluded escalade. But Green was not 
to be diverted from his purpose by 
difficulties: he knew that the pillage 
of Sledy would amply repay time 
spent and pains lavished, and he de- 
termined to await his opportunity. 

At this period he had established 
his head quarters at a “ Lis”* (a circu- 
lar flat green mound, surrounded by 
an earthen grass grown ditch) on the 
borders of a stream, and lying four 
or five miles distant from Sledy. Ex- 
perience had proved to him that he 
had little chance of succeeding in his 
design upon the widow’s stronghold, 
without the aid of domestic treachery. 
The servants generally were faithful, 
being followers or fosterers of the fa- 
mily. There was, however, amongst 
them a kitchen-maid, on whom he 
hoped to work through the means of 
love and vanity—two dangerous senti- 
ments for a weak female head, and a 
base female heart. The scullion was 
just the fit tool for a villain, being the 
meanest and least-cultivated person in 
the household, and the farthest re- 
moved from comprehending anything 
of loyalty or honour. Green had 
among his band a son, who acted as 
his lieutenant—a remarkably hand- 
some young man; him the outlaw tu- 
tored to throw himself in the way of 
the kitchen-maid, as she went and re- 
turned from mass, and to profess him- 
self her lover. They met thus, young 
Green and the scullion, on Sundays 
and holydays ; and the fine words and 
fine person of the pretended suitor 
gained so much on the wretched wo- 
man, that she entered into all his views, 
and promised to watch the first favour- 
able opportunity for his stealing into 
the castle, and make it known to him 
by a pre-concerted signal. In conse- 
quence of this agreement, Green, the 
elder, moved his band nearer to Sledy, 
for their night-quarters, establishing 
them about a mile from the castle, at 
a huge rock, called in Irish Carrig na 
Chodila (pronounced Carrig na Hul- 


Danish forts; but they were the abodes of the ancient Irish, whose wattled dwell- 
ings stood in the centre. ‘he outer ditch served as a fortification, and was often 


planted with hawthorn trees. ‘* Rath” is another name for these forts. 
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lah) i. e., Rock of the Sleep, and popu- 
larly termed in English, “the Sleepy 
Rock,” which is a corruption of “ the 
Sleeping Rock”—a name given to the 
place by the peasantry, from the cir- 
cumstance of Green taking his repose 
there, while his sentinels were on the 
watch for the promised signal from the 
castle. The Sleepy Rock is the chief of 
a group of stratified conglomerate 
rocks, laid bare near the summit of a 
hill called Eagle Hill. These rocks lie 
on the site of the ancient road between 
Clonmel and Dungarvan, and present 
numerous shelves and recesses, shaded 
by superincumbent masses, and par- 
tially clothed with tufts of heath and 
fern, grass and wild flowers. It is 
about a mile from Sledy. Upwards of 
three miles from the rock is a kind of 
pass, called the Dhu Clee (Dubdh 
Cloidh) i. e., the Dark Fence, which 
seems to have been a kind of fortified 
road between two woods; from thence 
Green’s “ Lis” is a mile distant. 
Among the wild crags of the Sleepy 
Rock, the outlaws made their mid- 
night lair beside their watch-fire. The 
whole district was then densely wood- 
ed, and frequented by the wolf* and 
wild cat, the fox, badger, hedgehog, 
and weasel, the eagle, raven, hawk, 
and kite, and occasionally visited by 
wild geese and ducks, cranes and sea- 
gulls. All of these, except the wolf 
and wild cat, are still denizens or vi- 
sitors of the locality. The night scene 
at the Sleepy Rock must have been 
one well suited to a pencil such as Sal- 
vator Rosa’s: the dark thick woods— 
the savage crags—the still more sa- 
vage figures grouped amongst them, 
round their fire, with their wild glibs 
of hair hanging over their faces, their 
pointed barrad caps, their straight 
trouse, and rude brogues, and long 
frieze coats, with skirts divided into 
four—the pistols and skein (dagger- 
knife) in the girdle ; and over all the 
ample frieze cloak, of which Spencer 
speaks so angrily—* The Irish mantle, 
a fit house for an outlaw, a meet bed for 
a rebel, an apt cloak for a thief. . 
The outlaw being, for his many crimes 
and villanies, banished from the towns 
and houses of honest men, and wan- 







¢ See Spencer's “ State of Ireland.” 





* The last presentment for killing a wolf, in the neighbouring county, Cork (and 
the last, I think, in Ireland), was in 1710, 
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dering in waste places far from danger 
of law, maketh his mantle his house, 
and under it covereth himself from the 
wrath of heaven, from the offence of 
the earth, and from the sight of men. 
When it raineth, it is his pent-house 
—when it bloweth, it is his tent— 
when it freezeth, it is his tabernacle. ”t 
Wrapped in such serviceable mantles, 
the banditti at the Sleepy Rock re- 
posed round their fire, while the wake- 
ful sentinel kept watch for the long- 
expected signal from their ally in the 
castle. 

Leaving these worthies, we shall re- 
turn to the fair sisters of Sledy. They 
had become acquainted at Clonmel 
with three English officers, whose 
names and whose rank tradition has 
not preserved, though one of them is 
said to have been a member of a noble 
family. The acquaintance between 
these officers and the young ladies 
soon ripened into mutual and warm 
attachment, which promised to termi- 
nate happily in the union of the three 
couples; for, upon the suitors lay- 
ing their pretensions before the mother 
of the fair maidens, they were favour- 
ably received, and encouraged to hope 
for the hands of their ladye-loves. 
From this we may naturally infer 
that those military men were them- 
selves persons of some consequence 
and property; for though daughters 
might be won by the gay trappings, 
and the masculine beauty and accom- 
plishments of suitors, whose “all of 
wealth was love,” parents (especially 
the parents of heiresses) are seldom so 
romantically inclined. 

It was now the summer of the year 
1641 —a year unhappily memorable for 
the great rebellion in the month of 
October. Margaret, the eldest of the 
sisters, could not have been more 
than twenty, Catherine eighteen or 
nineteen, and ‘ Maire milis”’—the 
sweet Mary—about seventeen. The 
three officers received an invitation 
from the widow to become her guests 
at Sledy Castle, and consequently 
they obtained leave of absence for a 
few days. It may well be imagined 
that on the day appointed for their 
arrival, the happy sisters, “the loving, 
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lovely, and beloved,” left from time 
to time their now desolate bower, and 

tripped deftly up the stone stairs to 

the turret top— 

* Looking afar if yet their lovers’ steeds 

Kept pace with their expectancy, and flew.”"—Brron. 

At length the expected visitors 
came in sight, gallantly mounted, and 
in military apparel, for it is but in 
modern times that British officers 
have-affected to be ashamed of their 
distinctive garb, and escape from it 
into “ mufti” on all occasions, as if 
striving to conceal their position in 
their country’s service, like something 
disreputable. Whether this arises 
from an idea of bon ton, or from a 
decay of chivalrous feelings, it is but 
a sorry compliment to the service, and 
is one of the peculiar phases of John 
Bull-ism. It not being yet the fashion 
in the seventeenth century for English 
officers to disguise themselves as civi- 
lians, the guests from Clonmel ap- 
peared in their military dress*—the 
heavy and encumbering portions of 
it, the cullets and vambraces, were 
laid aside, but the breast-piece gleamed 
beneath the stout buff coat, with its 
deep cuffs and collar, and silver but- 
tons; the casque shone upon the 
head; the broad scarf crossed the 
figure from shoulder to hip; the 
trusty belt sustained the heavy sword ; 
the gorget protected the throat, and 
the iron-fingered gauntlet the hand 
and wrist; and the high horseman’s 
boot, with the spur on heel, encased 
the leg. After each officer, rode his 
servant, with his master’s cloak-bag 
and valise, or small travelling mail. 
The horses’ hoofs clattered merrily 
along the road; the welcome guests, 
galloping onwards, soon reached the 
drawbridge, that was lowered in an 
evil hour for them, and alighted from 
their panting steeds, that were never 
to bear them more. 

I leave to imagination the joyous 
meeting—the courtesy of the stately 
matron, as she did the honours of her 
dwelling—the pleased, but fluttered, 
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greeting of the blushing girls, and the 
glow of satisfaction in the bosoms of 
the lovers at their reception in the 
home of the beloved: it seemed as 
though Certainty were giving a pledge 
for Happiness to Hope. 

While thus 


* All went merry as_a marriage bell” 


in the state apartments, there was no 
lack of rude revelry and hospitality in 
the servants’ hall. The domestics of 
Sledy were sedulous to offer civility to 
the officers’ servants, and, according 
to their ideas, the most proper way to 
welcome the strangers was to treat 
them to whiskey at a public-house in 
the vicinity of the castle ; for though 
good cheer in plenty had been ordered 
for the attendants of the visitors, still 
the Sledy servants considered that 
was the property of their mistress, 
and hospitality required they should 
do something from themselves. On 
this festive occasion the vigilance of 
the widow had relaxed, and she en- 
trusted the keys to another hand ; 
perhaps she thought the addition of 
six men, trained to arms, formed so 
strong a reinforcement to her gar- 
rison, that she need fear nothing 
during their stay. A faintly-remem- 
bered tradition states that Pierce 
M‘Grath (the inheritor of the entailed 
estates after the death of the minor, 
Donell), who was present at this fate- 
ful visit, was the person to whom the 
matron confided her keys. The Sledy 
servants took a private opportunity of 
petitioning him to permit them a short 
absence to “ treat” their new acquain- 
tances, engaging that the kitchen- 
maid would carefully attend to the 
drawbridge during their temporary 
evasion. Pierce M‘Grath suffered 
himself to be too easily persuaded ; he 
unlocked the gates without the know- 
ledge of the lady. The servants cau- 
tiously lowered the drawbridge, and, 
under cover of the night, all stole out 
to the neighbouring public- house, 
leaving behind them only the perfidious 


* It was Charles I. who introduced some uniformity into the dress and accoutre- 


ments of the English army. In his reign, the armour worn by the cavalry con- 
sisted of cullets (pieces protecting the loins, and hooked on to the cuirass behind), 
the musket-proof cuirass, pouldrons (shoulder pieces), vambraces (arm pieces), 
gussets (heart-shaped pieces for the inside of the arms), gorget, gauntlet, and casque. 
The infantry wore pistol-proof corslets, tassets (flaps of armour protecting the 


thighs, and hooked to the corslet), gorget, and head-piece. 
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kitchen-maid, who, with an affectation 
of good nature, had volunteered to 
watch the still lowered bridge till 
their return. But scarcely had they 
departed, when she hurried up to the 
top of the flanking tower that adjoins 
the kitchen, and there displayed a light 
in the manner preconcerted between 
her and young Green. The light 
was but too speedily descried by the 
sentinel at the Sleepy Rock, and 
Green the elder alarmed and col- 
lected his men, and favoured by the 
darkness, they set out silently for the 
betrayed castle. 


The lady and her happy little party 
had concluded the social supper, the 
favourite meal of those times, but 
were still seated at table; and having 
dispensed with the restraining presence 
of attendants, they were at the height 
of a light-hearted gaiety, when sud- 
denly the sound of stealthy, yet heavy 
footsteps, caused them all to turn their 
eyes towards the door—it opened, the 
ladies shrieked, the officers sprang to 
their feet—for the doorway and the 
passage behind were crowded with 
ferocious-looking ruffians, armed to 
the teeth, and seeming the more terri- 
ble from their indistinctness, as but 
partially revealed by the light of the 
candles on the supper table. 

The officers attempted to seize their 
swords, but the banditti rushing for- 
wards, overpowered and disarmed 
them, forced them back into their 
chairs, and held pistols to their heads, 
Amid the angry ejaculations of the 
officers, the oaths and threats of the 
robbers, and the screams of the terri- 
fied girls, the widow recognized Green, 
of whom she had so often heard, and 
she flung herself on her knees before 
him, exclaiming, “ Oh! Mr. Green! 
I know you, and I know your pur- 
pose ; but I do not ask you to desist ; 
I do not ask you to spare my pro- 
perty ; take all—money, plate, jewels, 
all—all ; strip Sledy from turret to 
foundation, if you will—I only make 
one prayer to you—oh! for the love 
of heaven! harm not my daugh- 
ters.""* 











“ Madam,” replied the outlaw, 
you are worthy to have your request 
granted, for you bear a good name ; 
you have been good to the poor, and 
kind to your tenants, and it shall be 
granted, if your guests here remain 
quiet, and give us no trouble—but 
not else. Hark ye, boys!” (turning 
to the gang, and holding out a pistol) 
“if the best and bravest among you, 
or even my own son, dares lay a hand 
on that lady and her daughters, so long 
as these soldiers are quiet, he shall 
receive the contents of this through 
his brains.” 

The matron tottered to her chair, 
surrendering all her keys at the de- 
mand of Green, who, with his men, 
quitted the room to begin their pil- 
lage ; but first leaving his son, with 
some of the fiercest of the band, to 
stand guard over the officers, whom 
they reduced to passiveness less by 
their cocked pistols, than by their 
threats to fire the castle, and spare no 
one, if their prisoners attempted any 
resistance. 

And where, it will be asked, was 
Pierce M‘Grath the while? Tradi- 
tion says he was present during the 
whole scene, but does not state that 
he was noticed in any way by the 
robbers, or that he took any active 
part, or even offered any remon- 
strance (which, however, would have 
been useless), and this neutrality proved 
injurious to himself in the end. 

There was a silence full of dread 
and suspense in that room so lately 
resounding with cheerful voices ; 
where now was only heard the deep 
breathings of the indignant officers, 
and the low sobs of the sisters. How 
might that fearful night terminate ? 
for who could rely on the forbearance 
of the outlaw ? 

After a lapse of time that seemed 
interminable ages, the heavy tread of 
the robbers was heard approaching— 
they entered laden with plunder ; and 
Green, addressing the guards whom 
he had left behind, said: “ Come, 
boys! it is time to return to our 
quarters ; we have got as much as we 








* The address of the lady to Green, and his reply, are not figments of my 


agec 


imagination ; I give them, as nearly as possible, verbatim—as related to me by an 
d man (the landlord of a rustic hostelry, a few miles from Sledy), who states 


himself to be descended, in the female line, from the same stock as Philip 


M‘Grath. 
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can carry; so come away, and bring 
your prisoners along with you.” 

At these terrible words, the shrieks 
of the affrighted females filled the 
castle; the officers struggled to release 
themselves, but were grasped by hands 
like iron vices: the lady and her 
daughters fell at the feet of Green 
and his son, imploring them to release 
their prisoners, and offering large ran- 
soms, which they promised should be 
left at any place the bandit would 
appoint.” 

** No, madam,” said Green to the 
widow ; “remember that the one re- 
quest you made was granted; I did 
not bargain for anything farther ; and 
my own safety requires that I should 
take charge of these Saxon soldiers.” 

Again the weeping women besought 
the robber; and undertook that the 
officers should swear the most solemn 
and binding oaths of secrecy on the 
subject of that night’s occurrences. 
Green was inexorable; and at length, 
bursting into a rage, he swore witha 
tremendous oath, that if he were thus 
pestered any longer, he would blow 
out his prisoners’ brains, and hold 
himself freed from his promise to the 
widow. 

The threat prevailed—the officer 
obeyed their captors’ order, to rise, 
and prepare todepart. In the agoniz- 
ing moments of such a parting as this, 
there was no room for feminine re- 
serve: the unhappy girls fell upon the 
necks of their betrothed, and recipro- 
cated the close, clasping, long embrace, 
as though they felt in their anguish it 
was too surely the last. It needed 
some force to divide them; and the 
robbers left the apartment with their 
captives in the centre of the band. 
The half-distracted sisters flew to the 
door, to catch a farewell glimpse—the 
military ornaments of the officers 
gleamed for an instant in the candle- 
light, and disappeared—they cried 
after the retreating banditti to act 
humanely towards their prisoners— 
crowding steps were heard descending 
the stairs, and tramping heavily with- 
out. The sisters hurried breathlessly 
up the stone stairs of their tower, and 
out on the top, to look down below ; 
through the night gloom, they saw a 
dark compact mass crossing the draw- 
bridge ; there was a halt when it had 
crossed; they heard the grating sound 
of a sledge, or sliding-car ; there was 
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some struggle, some altercation—it 
became evident that the outlaws were 
forcibly placing their prisoners on the 
car, and binding them upon it—the 
struggle ceased; the grating sound 
was again heard, and the heavy re- 
treating steps—the close black mass 
was seen moving rapidly in the direc- 
tion of the Sleepy Rock, and was soon 
utterly lost in the darkness. 

Unspeakable indeed was the con- 
sternation of the officers’ servants, on 
their return from the public-house 
with the other domestics, to find the 
ladies in an agony of alarm and sor- 
row, the castle plundered, and thei 
masters carried off by ruthless 
miscreants. The kitchen-maid had 
disappeared. ‘Tradition has told me 
nothing of her subsequent fate. Is i 
uncharitable to trust that it resemble 
that of her prototype, the traitress 
Tarpeia? : 

That was a miserable night at Sledy; 
they thought day would never dawn. 
At the first gleams of light the offi- 
cers’ servants mounted, and galloped 
back to Clonmel, to report their mas- 
ters’ misfortune to their corps. The 
strictest searches were instantly made 
by both civil and military authorities, 
to discover the robbers and their pri- 
soners ; but the former had abandoned 
the Sleepy Rock and the “ Lis,” and 
could not be traced; and no inge- 
nuity, no activity, not even the pro- 
clamation of a very large reward, 
availed to procure the least clue to 
the fate of the ill-starred officers. 

For some time the sorrowing sisters 
tried to hope that their lovers were 
yet safe; that Green had only con- 
fined them in some remote and secret 
nook, till he could release them with- 
out danger to himself or his band. 
Though Sledy Castle had been pil- 
laged of money, plate, and jewels, to 
an extent that seriously injured the 
family, they disregarded their loss in 
their anxiety for their absent friends. 
For hours those young girls sat 
watching on the turret-top; their 
hearts beat audibly at the appearance 
of a passing stranger—was it some one 
coming to treat for ransom? They 
started at every horse tramp—was it 
the lost returning? They were in 
that state of imaginative dreamy hope 
so well described by Miss Baillie, in 
her beautiful drama of ‘‘ The Bea- 
con :"— 
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“Wish'd for gales the light vane veering, 
Better dreams the dull night cheering, 
Lighter heart the morning greeting, 
Things of better omen meeting ; 
Eyes each passing stranger watching, 
Ears each feeble rumour catching, 
Say he existeth still on earthly ground, 
The absent will return, the long, long-lost be found.” 


At length, as days passed on, and 
still brought no intelligence of the 
missing officers, hope became weaken- 
ed, and warm fancy chilled; and the 
sisters began to yield to the miserable 
conviction that their lovers had been 
murdered, and buried in some secret 
spot that defied discovery. The search 
relaxed, and was then given up as 
hopeless. A year had now elapsed; 
the civil war that had broken out in 
October, 1641, was raging throughout 
the country, and the family of Sledy 
were denounced by the government as 
rebels, on account of the outrage com- 
mitted under their roof on English 
officers ; they were suffering afflictions 
in many forms. At the close of this 
wretched twelvemonth, a cow-herd 
was in search of a strayed heifer, and 
in the course of his researches, he 
came to a dark and solitary glen, 
watered by a stream that rises in an 
adjacent turf bog, and falls into the 
Colligan river. There, in a deep pool 
in the bed of the stream, he perceived 
some unusual appearance, went to 
examine it, and discovered the bodies 
of the three ill-fated officers, still clad 
in their military array. He hastened 
off at once to Clonmel, declared his 
discovery to the authorities, and claim- 
ed the promised reward. A detach- 
ment was sent to the spot, from the 
garrison of Clonmel, guided by the 
cow-herd, to remove and examine the 
bodies, which being but little decayed,* 
were still capable of complete identifi- 
cation; and it was also clearly dis- 
cernible that they had been bar- 
barously murdered, but the particu- 
lars of the crime have never tran- 
spired. The bodies were removed, 
and consigned to a consecrated grave 
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with due rites and honours; and the 
part of the stream where the mortal 
remains were found, is called to this 
day, Ath na Soighidiura (pronounced 
Augh na Seedhura), i. e., ‘* the Sol- 
dier’s Ford.”t It lies a mile from the 
“ Lis” of Green, and upwards of six 
miles from Sledy. In its vicinity are 
two other places, still bearing names 
derived from some connexion with the 
tragedy of Sledy Castle: they are, 
Cnoe Bhron (pronounced Knock vrone), 
i. e., “the Hill of Sorrow;” and 
Muinna riagh (pronounced Moonaree), 
i. e., the Bog of Penance;” but the 
particulars of the reason why so named 
are forgotten. It is, believed, how- 
ever, that at the bog, after the dis- 
covery of the murdered men, the ser- 
vants of Sledy performed some penance 
for the act of levity and disobedience 
which had given rise to so much crime 
and so much suffering ; and of the hill 
it can but be conjectured, in the silence 
of tradition, that the sisters made 
some mournful pilgrimage to weep 
and pray at the spot where their be- 
trothed had lain so long unburied, and 
had sat down on that‘hillock to rest 
in the weariness of their sorrow. Not 
having been able myself to visit those 
scenes, I will give the description of 
them in the words of a gentleman re- 
sident near them, to whom I am in- 
debted for much local information. 
Of “the Soldier’s Ford,” he says— 
“This sequestered spot is at the 
eastern side of Druid Mount.{ Here, 
where a large conglomerate rock still 
occupies the bed of the Moonaree 
stream, an ancient passage,§ which the 
eye may still define, crossed the ford, 
leading to Carrick-on-Suir and Clon- 
mel. On the left bank of the ford 
stands a huge round boulder stone, 
based on the rock before named, and 
crowned with a beautiful tuft of 
blooming heather. Here the moun- 
tain-valley narrows quickly to a rocky 
glen, upon which the beetling hills to 


* Bogs have a preservative power over animal matter, and the rivulet above 


mentioned is a bog stream. 


+ The Soldier’s Ford is, Iam informed, half a mile nearer to the source of the 
stream than as marked on the Ordnance Survey Map. 

t The residence of my polite and obliging informant. 

§ It is said, either from conjecture, or faintly-remembered tradition, that the 
unfortunate officers had effected their escape from the robbers, and were making 
their way to Clonmel by this ancient pass, when they were overtaken and mur- 


dered at the ford. 


Some old persons have related to me, that when discovered, a 


sword was still grasped in the hand of one of the corpses. 
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the east scowl darkly, as if in horror 
of its awful secrets. The stream, too, 
frets and wanders mournfully along 
its stony bed, as if under similar in- 
fluence, instead of rushing and roaring 
in all the joyous strength of its youth, 
now revelling in deep pools, anon 
gambolling wildly over foaming falls, 
as the old herdsmen say it formerly 
did, which we may well believe from 
the traces of its frantic sport still 
visible. A saunter through this glen 
would afford much satisfaction to the 
lover of geology, as a dozen varieties 
of stone may be seen at almost every 
step. The Hill of Sorrow’ (about 
three quarters of a mile from the ford) 
is very stony, and covered with grass 
and heath: its south-east side rising 
rather abruptly, seems likely to have 
afforded shelter for a shieling, or hut 
of some kind. ‘The Bog of Penance’ 
lies beneath the hillock (at a quarter 
of a mile distance*), and is a large, 
hollow amphitheatre, surrounded on 
all sides by picturesque hills, except at 
the south side, where a small stream, 
rising in its centre, discharges itself, 
and is thence called the Moonaree 
stream. The bog is a superior tur- 
bary of about one hundred acres, and 
has a depth of twelve feet of turf in 
some places. This was evidently a 
forest in ancient times.” 

Of Green and his comrades I have 
been unable to learn anything certain. 
Some assert that they escaped safely 
out of the country; others maintain 
that they were hunted down, and ex- 
terminated—-some of them being shot, 
and others captured and hanged. 

The tragedy of Sledy Castle, occur- 
ring as it did at the fatal era of 1641, 
gave rise to very serious charges 
against the M‘Grath family. The 
outrage committed on royalist officers 
within the castle, in the presence of 
its owners, and by the treachery of 
the household, who not only afforded 
ingress to the assassins, but previously 
lured away the attendants of the vic- 
tims, leaving the latter no helper in 
the hour of danger—the gates being 
unlocked by Pierce M‘Grath himself— 
his non-interference, though the atro- 
city was proceeding before his eyes— 
a neutrality which was attributed not 
to dread of the ruffians, but to acqui- 
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escence with them—his own personal 
immunity—the horse and sledge which 
dragged the victims to the slaughter 
having been supplied from the offices 
of the castle—all these facts appeared 
condemnatory to the authorities en- 
gaged in the investigation, who con- 
sidered the servants of Sledy and the 
outlaws as acting in concert with the 
heads of the family. It also appeared, 
in the course of examination, that on 
the day of the officers’ arrival, the 
steward of Sledy was riding near 
Green’s “ Lis,” when he was met by 
the robber, who asked was there any- 
thing new at the castle? The stew- 
ard, whom perhaps fear compelled to 
appear civil, replied that three Eng- 
lish officers had come to Sledy, and it 
was thought they would be married to 
the young ladies: he added, that he 
was then going to the wood of Grai- 
gue-na-gowert to make some provision 
for the evening’s entertainment. As 
he turned to depart, he heard Green 
say to a companion— Then will 
Uaithne avenge himself on the soldiers 
of the Sassenach (Saxon), and rescue 
from them the fair daughters of Morya 
Philib,” t.e., Mary Philip, for so the 
widow of Philip M‘Grath was popu- 
larly called in Irish. It was asked 
why did the steward, after hearing 
this, permit the servants to leave the 
castle? No allowance was made for 
any plea of inadvertence, accident, or 
intimidation ; all extenuating points 
were overlooked; the grief of the 
sisters was disregarded ; the pillage of 
the castle was either disbelieved, or 
considered as got up by collusion for 
effect. Those were the days of pas- 
sion and prejudice on all sides; and 
the whole occurrence was held to be 
a piece of deliberate treachery for the 
destruction of servants of the English 
crown, and was consequently adjudged 
to be an act of treason and rebellion. 
A decree of forfeiture went forth 
against the M‘Graths, which affected 
all their property; the estates vested 
in Pierce, the widow’s jointure lands, 
her daughter’s inheritance, all were 
confiscated, and apportioned out by 
the government among strangers. 
The lady and her children, on their 
expulsion from their residence, retired 
to avery humble cottage, little more 


* The distances are all given in English measure. 


t+ Graigue na gower, i. e. the Brambly Hill-side of the Goats, is on the banks of 
the river Nier, in the barony of Glenaheira. 
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than half a mile from the castle, and 
still in existence, though in a state of 
decay. They were reduced to a very 
low ebb of fortune, and were just 
saved from pauperism by some small 
resources, the fruit of the matron’s 
former good management, which she 
now preserved from the general wreck ; 
and they lived in their altered circum- 
stances with a pious resignation, and 
an unostentatious exercise of virtues, 
that gave dignity to misfortune. Al- 
though they naturally led a life of 
great retirement, they were not for- 
gotten, and the fame of the sisters’ 
beauty was enhanced by the admirable 
manner in which they sustained their 
trials. Part of the Sledy estate had 
fallen to the lot of the Osborne 
family, the head of which was Sir 
Richard Osborne, who had come over 
from England early in the seventeenth 
century, was created a baronet in 
1629, and had acquired considerable 
property in various parts of the king- 
dom. His son, who became the 
second Sir Richard Osborne (but not 
till long after the date of our narra- 
tive), inspired with the generous wish 
of restoring one of the innocent suf- 
ferers of Sledy to a share of her lost 
affluence, resolved, with a rare disin- 
terestedness, to seek a wife amid the 
impoverished but still respected family. 
And now [have torelatea most curious 
and unique wooing, in the recounting 
of which I shall indulge in no flights 
of fancy, but will, as nearly as pos- 
sible, verbatim, ‘tell the tale as ’twas 
told to me,” by an aged man, who had 
received it from his mother,’ a rela- 
tive of the M‘Graths. 

One morning, soon after sunrise, 
Mr. Osborne, attended by a single 
servant, set out from his residence at 
Cappagh, near Dungarvan, on his 
errand, and directed his course to- 
wards Curach-na-Sledy. When he 
approached the end of his ride, he 
sent his attendant to wait for him at 
an appointed place, and proceeded 
alone to the cottage that now sheltered 
the last M‘Graths of Sledy Castle. 
It was just breakfast hour when he ar- 
rived there, and drew his rein ; and the 
matron herself came out to the door, 
to invite him to dismount and enter. 








“1 thank you, madam, for your 
courtesy,” he replied; “but I may 
not alight or enter till I know if I 
shall be a welcome guest. It is my 
ambition to be the husband of one of 
your daughters, but I come to woo as 
a plain man, in all sincerity, and 
without holiday phrases. Suffer me 
to prefer my suit to your eldest 
daughter in my own brief way—a few 
simple words will settle all. If I am 
accepted, it will then be fitting time 
for me to enter your habitation, but 
not before.” 

The widow smiled, but indulged the 
suitor in his eccentric fancy ; and re- 
entering, she persuaded her daughter 
Margaret to appear to their visitor, 
and hear him. And he at once made 
the offer of his hand, simply, but 
earnestly and politely, declaring how 
happy and how much honoured he 
should feel by her acceptance. 

Margaret listened with downcast 
eyes and a pensive countenance ; per- 
haps her thoughts reverted mourn- 
fully to the day when she was wooed 
and won by her murdered lover, and 
she felt that she could not so soon be 
unfaithful to his memory. When her 
new suitor awaited her reply, an ex- 
pression of pride came over her coun- 
tenance, and she drew herself up with 
all her natural stateliness in a manner 
that augured ill for his success. 
Firmly, but not ungraciously, she de- 
clined his proposal, alleging that 
blighted as her fortunes had been, she 
could not endure to enter his family a 
portionless bride. She had too much 
delicacy to allude to her former un- 
fortunate engagement, or to urge any 
personal objection; but it is asserted 
that she afterwards acknowledged to 
her friends, that she refused Mr. 
Osborne because he was but a “ new 
man” in the country.* 

** | have sped but ill,” said the gal- 
lant to the matron, when her daughter 
had retired; “ yet, my desire of mar- 
rying into your family remains the 
same. Permit me an audience of your 
second daughter, perhaps I may be 
more successful with her.” 

The widow, who appreciated the 
value of the connexion to her unpro- 
tected girls, complied, and led forward 


* If tradition errs not in assigning this reason for Margaret M‘Grath’s refusal, 
the murdered officer, who was said to have been of noble family, must have been 


the one who was her accepted lover. 
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her daughter Catherine, to whom the 
gentleman addressed himself in much 
the same terms as he had used to her 
sister. But whether it was that Ca- 
therine’s heart still retained too lively 
an impression of her soldier-lover—or 
that she was hurt at the want of eti- 
quette in her present suitor, she like- 
wise negatived his offer in nearly the 
same words as Margaret had spoken. 

« Well, madam,” observed the re- 
jected wooer, “this is but sorry en- 
couragement to a farther essay, yet I 
have one remaining chance ; allow me 
to try it with your youngest daughter.” 

The lady acquiesced, and presented 
Mary, who was addressed by the per- 
severing gallant as her sisters had 
been. Mary was of an affectionate 
and grateful disposition, and appa- 
rently she thought she could more 
easily conduce to her mother’s comfort 
as the wife of a wealthy man, whose 
disinterestedness demanded her grati- 
tude, than as a helpless mourner over 
the irretrievably lost. She listened to 
the proposal with varying blushes, 
signs of good omen that had not ap- 
peared on her sisters’ cheeks; and 
when the speaker had concluded, with 
all grace, and gentleness, and modesty, 
she accepted his proffered hand. 
Then, instantly springing from his 
horse, he caught her in his arms, and 
ratified the treaty with an energetic 
salute; thus terminating his suit as 
unceremoniously as he had commenced 
it. ‘ And now in to breakfast,” said 
he, “ since I can enter in the character 
that I wished—that of one of your 
family.” And he gallantly led in his 
promised bride. 

What a strange courtship! how 
antipodal to Sir Charles Grandison’s 
ceremonious proposals for Miss Har- 
riet Byron, that our grand-dams de- 
lighted to peruse, with all the bow- 
ings, and the speeches, and the lead- 
ings in and out of the Cedar Parlour, 
and preliminaries, and references to 
grandsires, and guardians, and aunts, 
and uncles. Yet, the straightforward 
Osborne courtship on horseback, ec- 
centric though it be, has in it so much 
of bon hommie, that though it raises a 
smile, it leaves a favourable impres- 
sion—it reminds us of Shakspeare’s 
delineation of Henry the Fifth’s blunt 
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wooing of Catharine of France. “I 
know no ways to mince in love, but 
directly to say, I love you; then, if 
you urge me farther than to say, do 
you in faith? I wear out my suit. 
Give me your answer, faith do! and 
so clap hands, and a bargain. How 
say you, lady?” 

After “sweet Mary” became the 
wife of the wealthy Osborne, she had 
ample opportunities of indulging her 
natural benevolence; and to this day 
the country people dwell with fondness 
on many traditional anecdotes of her 
munificence and her charities, which 
were so unbounded, that her husband 
was often obliged to limit her powers 
of bestowing, otherwise her generosity 
would have exceeded even his ample 
means. She was often known to 
empty to the last grain the meal bins 
of the household, to feed the hungry, 
and to denude herself of part of her 
apparel during her walks, to clothe 
the naked who crossed her path. It 
is related of her, that in her affection- 
ate zeal to give her mother conse- 
quence, she prevailed on her husband 
to pass to his Sledy tenantry receipts 
for their rents, in the name of her 
parent, in order to preserve for her a 
semblance of her authority, and a 
shadow of her former rights to deck 
her fallen fortunes. 

In some time after Mary’s mar- 
riage, Margaret M‘Grath became the 
wife of a gentleman of her own county, 
and of sufficiently long standing to 
satisfy her pride of pedigree. She is 
remembered as a religious woman; 
and I have been shown by her descen- 
dants, asilver chalice which she caused 
to be made for the celebration of pri- 
vate masses in her house. Round the 
base is the following inscription :— 
“‘ Margaretha Cragh, uxor Joannis 
Power de Clashmore, Equitis, me fiert 
fecit in honorem sancte Trinitatis, Bea- 
taque V. Marie, a.v., 1668.”* 

The remaining sister, Catherine, 
was also married, but to whom I am 
unable to say with any certainty. To 
the romantic and sentimental it will 
appear, no doubt, quite a spoiling of 
the legend that the sisters should have 
ever married, after the tragical fate of 
their first loves. But they were very 
young when that melancholy circum- 


* “ Margaret Cragh, wife of John Power, of Clashmore, Knight, caused me to be 
made in honour of the Holy Trinity, and of the blessed Virgin Mary, in the year 
of our Lord 1668.” 
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stance took place; allowance must be 
made for the elasticity of the youthful 
mind, and for the healing powers of 
time. Besides, there are often amiable 
as well as valid reasons for second love; 
and it is creditable to the good feeling 
of those young girls, that their affec- 
tions could be conciliated by the rare 
disinterestedness of those who sought 
them for their intrinsic worth alone, 
after they had lost the usually more 
prized gifts of fortune. 

Sledy Castle was left deserted from 
the time of the forfeiture, and it fell 
to ruin by slow degrees. Occasion- 
ally some poor, houseless person took 
up his abode, unpermitted, yet unfor- 
bidden, among the empty chambers. 
The last lonely dweller there was a 
country schoolmaster, about seventy 
years ago, when the castle was much 
more perfect than at present: he taught 
his ragged scholars in the kitchen, but 
chose for his own use a room on the 
upper floor. He was the descendant 
of some old follower of the M‘Graths, 
whose former greatness was his fa- 
vourite theme. He wrote a book, be- 
ing a kind of chronicle of that family,” 
and containing a great deal of local 
history, and some curious information, 
which tradition has now dropped from 
her loosened grasp. Some gentlemen 
of that period, who had seen the ma- 
nuscript, were anxious it should be 


published ; and the schoolmaster made 
several efforts to get it printed at 
Clonmel (Dublin was then beyond the 
reach of men in his humble sphere), 
but he was unsuccessful—that was not 
the age of literary enterprise, especially 
in Ireland. I have been unable to 
learn what became of the MS. after 
the death of its writer; but, as the 
Irish peasantry, in general, have great 
respect for manuscripts, especially if 
relating to old families, or to the his- 
tories of their own counties, it is, pro- 
bably, still extant among the country- 
people; unless, indeed, it perished 
amid the commotions of 1798. 

After the schoolmaster’s decease, 
Sledy Castle remained wholly deserted, 
and progressing in decay. Short, in- 
deed, had been the period of its palmy 
state; from the completion of the 
building, to the day of its desolation, 
by the decree of forfeiture, it had 
scarce numbered fully twice seven 
years. The ancient family of the 
M‘Graths has passed away—their 
place knoweth them no more—their 
lands are held by other lords—their 
strongholds and mansions are in ruins 
—their very name has now but a le- 
gendary existence— 


“ Omnia tempus edax depascitur, omnia carpit ; 
Omnia sede movit, nil sinit esse diu.” 


M. E. M. 
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* The Irish, in the elder times, were very fond of preserving pedigrees, and 
writing family chronicles. Various books of this kind are still extant, in MS., 
written by the hereditary bards and annalists of ancient races, e. g., ‘* The Book 
of the O’Kellys of Hy-Maine” (a district that comprised the present county of 
Galway, and part of Roscommon), compiled for that family, in whose hende it 
remained till 1757. Amongst a variety of other matter, it contains pedigrees and 
accounts of the chief races, derived from Nial of the Nine Hostages; a list of the 
princes of Hy-Maine, from Ceallach, the great ancestor of the O’Kellys, down to 1427; 
eo of the principal families of Ulster; filiations of the races descended from 

eber ; many historical poems, &c. ‘* The Book of Fermoy,” containing accounts of 
the possessions of the Roches of Fermoy, with some historical tracts. ‘* The Book of 
the O’Duigenans, or Annals of Kilronan,” a family chronicle of the M‘Dermotts, com- 
piled by the O’Duigenans, hereditary historians of Kilronan. It begins at a.p. 1014, 
and ends at A.D. 1571. This work was supposed to be lost ; but an imperfect copy 
was discovered by John O'Donovan, and is now in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin. There is (or was) a ‘* Book of Kilronan,” a different work, being a chro- 
nicle of events written by the clergy of Kilronan church, and commencing at A.D. 
900. ‘ The Book of Ballymote written under the patronage of Tomaltach 
M‘Donagh (chief of a district now comprised in Sligo, Leitrim, and part of Ros- 
common), at his residence, Ballymote, containing, amongst a mass of other mat- 
ter, pedigrees of the ancient families of Ireland—as the Hy-Briuin Heremonians, 
the O’Connors, Clan-Colla, &c. Early in the 17th century, Muireadach O'Daly 
wrote a poem on the Fitzgerald family, recording both the chief and the minor 
branches—the name of the head of each tribe that branched off from the main 
stock—the principal actions of the family—the castles, abbeys, and monasteries, 
they built, &c. At the same period, Mac Bruodin, l:creditary poet of the O’Gor- 
mans, wrote a poem on that family, tracing their pedigree, and showing the tribes 
that sprung from the same root. 
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THE ANNALS OF THE FOUR MASTERS." 


Arter having so lately noticed the 
learned work of Mr. Reeves, it is with 
extraordinary satisfaction and pleasure 
we undertake the duty of making our 
readers acquainted with those far great- 
er, and, if possible, still more erudite 
labours of Mr. O’Donovan. Our sa- 
tisfaction is of a high and ennobling 
kind, for it is chiefly on account of the 
country itself that we feel it. Wene- 
ver can despair of a country in which 
works like these succeed one another, 
in such rapid and regular succession, 
showing, as they do, a systematic 
application of calm and cultivated 
minds to the pursuit of that self-know- 
ledge which will be found, after all, to 
lie at the foundation of whatever just 
national feeling, and of whatever per- 
manent and wholesome public opinion, 
can be looked for or desired in this 
country. Society has, it is true, 
been almost shaken to pieces. We 
have, indeed, been involved in a 
sea of troubles; but in the midst of 
that confusion and repulsion, the re- 
conciling power of mind has been at 
work, settling and establishing itself 
on sure foundations, by unseen, but 
great and persevering labour; for 
these noble works of learning which 
day by day begin to show their heads 
above the waves of misfortune around 
us, rest upon deep and solid substruc- 
tions, such as assure us that they will 
yet become centres of gathering intelli- 
gence—will spread, and unite, and grow 
green with culture, and be covered with 
harvests, while storms shall blow, and 
waves fret at their feet in vain. 
In comparing these works to the 
points of the coral reef,! coming up 
to light after labours so great and so 
long hidden, prosecuted in the depths 
of the sea, and perfected in the midst 
of elemental conflict, we suggest no 
exaggerated idea of the patient toil of 
which the results are thus, at length, 
beginning to make themselves visible 
amongst us. It is three years since 
Mr. Reeves began to work on Pope 
Clement’s taxation: Mr. Petrie toiled 


for twelve years on his Essay on our 
ecclesiastical architecture and round 
towers; it is thirteen years since Mr, 
O’Donovan commenced this translation 
and exposition of the Annals of the 
O’Clerys. As is usually the case, 
where works which promise a large re- 
ward from public approval, are known 
to be in preparation by some one of too 
great gravity to be hurried into preci- 
pitate publication, Mr. O’Dongyan has 
had to experience the attempts’ of un- 
conscientious rivals to anticipate his 
subject, and forestall the rewards of 
his labour. Mr. Petrie had to bear 
the same system of plunder, and to 
resist the same temptation to enter 
on an unseemly race for priority with 
base competitors, when official confi- 
dence enabled a grasper after honors 
not his own to snatch a transitor 

notoriety as a discoverer in Trish 
architectural antiquity from the igno- 
rant and giddy crowd. In Mr. O’Do- 
novan’s case the plunder was more 
extended—the rivalry more sordid— 
the ingratitude baser. The learning 
which he had disinterred from bu- 
ried manuscripts, illegible to the pilfer- 
ers—which he had given to the world 
in his essays on * The Circuit of 
O'Neill,” on the *‘ Tribes and Customs 
of Hy-Mania and Hy-Fiachra,” and in 
his translation of ‘‘ ‘The Battle of Moy- 
rath,” in the publications of the Archze- 
ological Society, and in those num- 
berless essays, full of similar learning, 
in the Dublin and Irish Penny Jour- 
nals, was unblushingly transferred from 
these sources, and used to illustrate 
the anticipated text, without acknow- 
ledgment, and, among ignorant read- 
ers, without detection—for, from be- 
ginning to end of their base per- 
formance, the thieves never once men- 
tioned his name. But Mr. O’Donovan, 
unmoved, pursued the quiet tenor of 
his studies, and here at length, not an 
hour sooner or later than it could have 
appeared, if the attempt had never 
been made to forestall his subject, 
and if his already published labours 


*«* The Annals of Ireland, from the original of the Four Masters, consisting of 
the Irish Text and an English Translation, with copious explanatory Notes.” By 
John O'Donovan, Esq., M.R.LA, 3 Vols. 4to. Dublin: Hodges and Smith. 1848, 
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had never been appropriated in aid of 
that attempt, we have his book, three 
quarto volumes, in matter, in learned 
use of it, in method, and in typogra- 
hical excellence—though the last is 
But a small merit in comparison with 
the others—fit to take its place in any 
shelf, of any European library, beside 
Camden, Mabillon, or Muratori. 

We cannot help the reflection—if it 
appear unbecoming or ill-timed, we 
can only say that it is truth out of 
season—that, poor as we are, low asthe 
imbecility of some, and the criminality 
of others, has brought us; and heavy 
as the@gand of God has been upon us, 
in famine and in pestilence—neverthe- 
less the Irish, at this day, stand first 
among our Queen’s subjects in litera- 
ture. We do not mean agreeable es- 
Says, or exciting romances, or delicate 
poems; but, in the works of manly 
learning which form the minds of ages 
and generations of men, our writers 
do at present, as they have done for 
several years back, here in Dublin, 
take their place side by side with the 
best scholars of the age; and, in the 
solidity and effectiveness of their works, 
quite put to shame the frivolous and 
hurried essays which constitute, to so 
great an extent, the current literature 
of England. 

While the few works, which are the 
result of mature thought and sufficient 

reparation, lately produced in Eng- 
fond, are of various and conflicting 
tendencies—some designed to weaken 
national attachments, others to over- 
throw existing modes of education— 
and all more or less calculated to dis- 
turb the old settled habits of thought 
and feeling of the English people— 
whatever of that kind has been done 
here has had a directly contrary de- 
sign and operation ; all our labours in 
antiquity and history going consis- 
tently to the one point—the propaga- 
tion, namely, of self-knowledge, self- 
respect, and attachment to the country 
in which our lot is cast. Toform and 
to consolidate opinion has been the 
effect of the one set of works: to dis- 
turb and dissipate it, that of the other. 
Even, therefore, though the learning 
and the labour were equal, we should 
claim a great superiority for those ef- 
forts which are harmonious in their 
design, which reinforce one another in 
their operation, and the result of which 
is increased strength to the social bond 
between the upper and the lower 
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classes. For it is the manifest truth, 
that the loss of the affections of the 
people, wherever and to whatever ex- 
tent they have been lost to their legi- 
timate heads and protectors, has been 
mainly owing to the mistake of the 
latter, in thinking that a contemptuous 
neglect of native feelings, usages, and 
traditions, would induce the Irish peo- 
ple ever to forget their own old at- 
tachments, or ever to consent to be a 
new and nameless colony, tilling the 
land for men whose boast it was that 
they were strangers, however greater 
might be the present power and pros- 
perity, or the past historic renown of 
any external land or people with which, 
in preference, they might desire to 
identify themselves. The effects of 
that mistake are now seen, in the 
readiness with which the people lend 
themselves to anti-social and anarchi- 
cal projects, from which, if the gentle- 
men of honour and spirit in the coun- 
try were, as they ought to be, their in- 
structors and advisers, they would recoil 
with feelings of abhorrence. It is as 
an agency in putting these clasess back 
into their right relative positions, that 
we regard the promotion of this kind of 
national literature as of chief practical 
utility ; for knowledge of one another 
is the true parent of just sympathy ; 
and, thanks to those worthy patriots 
and scholars, we shall all soon have 
the means of knowing enough of one 
another never to feel or act as strangers 
in the midst of our own people again. 
It is singular by what various de- 
vices the acquisition of this essential 
knowledge is discountenanced by some 
who ought, as the immediate instruc- 
tors of those most in need of it, to be 
its chief promoters. It is a strong ad- 
ditional reason against bestowing the 
higher appointments in the Irish church 
on English divines, that they very ge- 
nerally, on coming over, seek to di- 
rect the minds of all whom they can 
influence away from the national his- 
tory and local associations, ‘which else- 
where it is the first instruction of a 
gentleman to understand and cultivate, 
Zoology, botany, the quibbles of a 
sophisticated logic, those, and other 
such mental exercises, are urged upon 
society with an anxiety for their gene- 
ral cultivation which evinces, we think, 
a much stronger sense of the expe- 
diency of providing adequate diver- 
tacula for opinion, than of any neces- 
sity for teaching people in this part of 
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the world the habits or economy of 
the animals and plants of distant re- 
gions. Yet what could any one, not 
influenced by prejudice or eccentri- 
city, have to fear in the renewed 
growth and diffusion of such feelings 
as formerly brought the nobility, gen- 
try, and people of this country, to 
labour together for the common profit, 
and to demand together their common 
rights as brothers in industry and in 
arms? It might, perhaps, grate on 
the sense of prescriptive superiority, 
to witness the revival of national union 
and splendour, where the pride and po- 
licy of England have so long struggled 
to create a contented but subdued 
spirit of dependence ; but, if that be 
so, it is one reason more why we 
should the less regard discourage- 
ments of that kind. 

A general history of Ireland is not 
what we at present require. Such a 
work cannot be undertaken with ad- 
vantage, until after long additional 
accumulations; and even when per- 
fected, will probably lead only to feel- 
ings of regret and despondency. 
These, indeed, are the broad results 
of almost all general histories. One 
cannot rise from the perusal of Gib- 
bon, of Hume, or even of Livy, with- 
out deploring the madness of mankind. 
When we behold nations acting with 
the folly of individuals—when we con- 
sider the small and unworthy objects 
which have caused the greatest afflic- 
tions to the human race—see the best 
ordered governments in church and 
state overthrown by the most con- 
temptible sects in religion and in poli- 
tics, and ponder on the inevitable fall 
which, sooner or later, awaits every 
earthly power, we may learn an in- 
structive lesson in humility, good for 
the study of the great and prosper- 
ous; but not the lesson now wanted 
here, where society itself has still to 
be formed and consolidated, before we 
can begin even the slowest progress 
towards greatness or prosperity. The 
histories we now want are particular 
and local; such as, it is true, would 
furnish no material for large philoso- 
phic inductions; but such as will en- 
able us to know one another and the 
land we live in, and every spot of it; 
that such knowledge may beget mu- 
tual confidence and united labour, 
and that we may strive to advance 
our own and our country’s fortunes 
here in the place assigned to us in the 
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world, quite regardless of what others, 
who are not concerned in our relations, 
may think or say respecting the mea- 
greness or barbarism of the material we 
have to work on. 

The style of these writings is meagre, 
and the subject of them such as, in 
this stage of social progress, is usually 
deemed barbarous. But they are the 
same sort of events, only told with 
greater certainty of time and place, 
as these which fill up a good part of the 
heroic period in classic history : forays 
and cattle-spoils, which may be deemed 
ignoble, or otherwise, as the herdsman 
is a clown or a prince Paris; and 
murders, which may excite our loath- 
ing or admiration, as the deed is per- 
petrated by a vulgar stabber or an 
Orestes. We dare say, had it been 
the policy of any party in ancient 
Greece to win the thoughts and affec- 
tions of the Greeks from their own 
country, so as to make them a safer 
provincial dependency of some earlier- 
civilized neighbouring nation—Syria, 
say, or Egypt—this sort of argument 
or expostulation would have been ver 
often employed by them. Where is 
the use of tracing back the barbarous 
traditions of the house of Atreus—a 
series of rapes, incests, parricides, and 
treacherous butcheries? Why waste 
your time on idle enumerations of the 
pedigrees of Inachus? on nonsensical 
tales of satyrs and sea-monsters? or 
on trifling questions, of how long 
such or such a robber, in the moun- 
tains of Attica, lived before or after 
the return of your Heraclide? Turn 
your thoughts to Egypt, such persons 
would say—the glorious actions of 
Sesostris are something, indeed, wor- 
thy of the study of men of enlighten- 
ment. The sources of the Nile, and 
the causes of its overflow, you may 
investigate with profit and delight. 
The various genera and species of plants 
and animals are to be seen at Mem- 
phis. Indulge no more the idle dream 
of being Greeks—North-west Egyp- 
tians, methinks, would sound more 
proper, &c. Had such representations 
been made to the Greeks, and had 
the Greeks acknowledged the wisdom 
and prudence of adopting that course, 
the Memphians might, perhaps, have 
been obliged by them with the same 
sort of services as Rome obtained from 
them in later times; but we should 
have heard nothing of Euripides, So- 
phocles, or Eschylus—the men who, 
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out of that barbaric material, made 
the literature of the world. Our 
cattle-spoils and hostings, our family 
pedigrees, and royal and princely suc- 
cessions, are as precious to us now, as 
theirs were to them then. We will 
treasure them as they did; and the 
time may yet come, when our Egypt 
herself will thank us for having che- 
rished the seeds of a new literature, 
after her own may possibly have fallen 
to decay. 
From the fabulous period, down to 
thearrival of the Anglo-Normans, these 
articular Annals, along with those of 
Jlster and Innisfallen, have already 
been given to the curiosity of the se- 
lect objects of his bounty by the late 
munificent Duke of Buckingham, who 
ublished them up to this point, with 
Yr. Charles O’Conor’s Latin trans- 
lation and notes, under the title of 
«Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores 
Veteres.” We would pray the great 
lords and magnates of the present day 
to reflect how infinitely greater has 
been the return in real renown, which 
this nobleman has secured to himself 
and his successors by that act of splen- 
did liberality, than if he had expended 
ten or a hundred times the same 
amount on any of the ungrateful bara- 
thra, which we see, from year to year, 
swallowing up princes and their reve- 
nues. What is it, we would respect- 
fully ask some of those noble and for- 
tunate persons, to buy the applause of 
the race-course, or the excitement of 
the hazard-table, at the cost of whole 
estates, and sometimes of entire patri- 
monies, in comparison with the cheap 
purchase, at the cost of a few weeks, 
or even days’ revenue, of the fame of 
having contributed the first foundation- 
stones to a nation’s history, and the 
satisfaction and solace of having won 
a nation’s thanks, and the sympathies 
of all the educated classes of a nation, 
for them and for theirs, to the third 
and fourth generation? May the 
clouds which lately lowered over 
Stowe soon be altogether dispersed ; 
may it never be necessary to afford 
us the opportunity of purchasing those 
national heir-looms (precious though 
they are to us, and eagerly as we 
know the learned of Ireland court the 
opportunity of acquiring them), which 
it was lately rumoured would be 
brought under the hands of the auc- 
tioneer ; and may the Irish at large 
learn to appreciate great services to 


their name and nation, as well when 
rendered by an English prince in 
England, as by their own poor bre- 
thren at home. O si majoribus nostris 
tales contigissent moderatores ! 

The fame of these annals of the 
O’Clerys has been so widely cele- 
brated of late years, that it is almost 
unnecessary to remind most of our 
Trish readers of the circumstances of 
their composition ; but, remembering 
that from this corner of the earth, 
what we may say will go forth to dis- 
tant countries in both hemispheres, 
where matters of this kind are still 
unknown to the great majority of our 
readers, we will shortly abstract from 
the note issued by the publishers some 
particulars relative to the O’Clerys, 
and to this, their now renowned com- 
pilation :— 


‘“The annals in question are those 
which were compiled by the O'Clerys, 
the hereditary annalists of the family of 
O'Donnell, after the downfall of that 
powerful sept, on the Plantation of 
Ulster. The originals, from which the 
compilation was made, are now, to a 
great extent, lost or destroyed; and 
this work of the Four Masters, as the 
chroniclers who were principally en- 
gaged in it are designated, remains, in 
a vast number of particulars, the only 
existing record from which the facts of 
Irish medizval history can be derived. 
It was the apprehension of the probable 
loss of these materials that formed one 
of the chief inducements to the Four 
Masters themselves to undertake their 
task, which they finished in the year 
1636, in the monastery of Donegal, 
under the patronage (their own heredi- 
tary protectors being dispersed) of 
O’Gara of Coolavin. The motives 
leading to the compilation are set forth 
with great simplicity and dignity by 
Michael O’Clery, the senior of the an- 
nalists, in the dedication of the work to 
O'Gara. 

‘““There appear to have been four 
transcripts, all of which, in whole or in 
part, have come down to the present 
day; andit is from a collation of these 
that the text of the present publication 
has been printed. In order to secure 
exactness of translation, all the known 
accessible translations of Irish annals 
into the English and Latin languages, 
from the sixteenth century down to the 
present time, have been compared, and 
digested into vocabularies, and the pe- 
culiar meaning of each phrase in its his- 
torical sense fixed and authenticated, 


‘* While this care has been taken to 
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secure perfect accuracy in the text and 
translation, all the accessible deposito- 
ries of information here and in Great 
Britain have been made tributary to the 
topographical, genealogical, and gene- 
ral illustration of the subject ; and the 
publishers feel themselves warranted in 
stating, that so exact and copious a 
history of the places, families, and de- 
scents of an entire kingdom, through 
a period of 500 years, has never before 
been published in any one work in the 
British islands.” 


One of the first entries in the con- 
tinuation now published by Mr. 
O’Donovan, is, under the date a.p. 
1172, the death or murder of the un- 
fortunate TiernanO’Rorke, at Tlachta, 
now the hill of Ward, near Athboy. 
The story, as told by Cambrensis, 
has always appeared to us a fabrica- 
tion, to justify an act of treacherous 
violence on the part of De Lacy. 
Many of our readers will recollect 
it. Young Griffith (Fitzstephen’s 
nephew) has a revelation in a dream, 
that O’Rorke meditates treachery at 
his approaching interview with De 
Lacy. He lurks in the neighbourhood 
of the place of parley with an armed 
band. O’Rorke at first enters on 
the parley peacefully ; then, making 
a feint to retire, comes back again 
with his axe on his shoulder, and with 
‘*a pale, venemous, and murther- 
ous countenance,” whereupon Griffith 
strikes in, just as he is about to assassi- 
nate de Lacy, and O’Rorke is slain.* 

The Irish statement is short, and 
has the simplicity of truth: ‘ Tier- 
nan O’Rorke, lord of Briefny and 
Conmacne, a man of great power for 
a long time, was treacherously slain 
at Tlachta, by Hugo de Lacey, and 
Donnell, the son of Annach O’Rorke, 
one of his own tribe. He was be- 
headed by them, and they conveyed 
his head and body ignominiously to 
Dublin, The head was placed over 


the gate of the fortress, a spectacle of 


intense pity to the Irish, and the body 
was gibbeted with the feet upwards, 
at the northern side of Dublin.” This 
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gate, Mr. O’Donovan informs us, was 
that of the Danish fortress of Dublin, 
which occupied the greater part of the 
hill on which the present Castle of 
Dublin stands; and that the northern 
side of the fortress, where the body of 
the unlucky husband of Dervorgilla 
was thus exposed, corresponds with 
the present Lower Castle Yard—a 
small beginning for the still second 
city of the empire. Dervorgilla’s 
own death is recorded in the year 1193, 
at the monastery of Drogheda (i. e., at 
Mellifont), in her eighty-fifth year. 
‘* She was, therefore,” remarks Mr. 
O’Donovan, “inher sixty-fourth year 
at the death of Tiernan, and in her 
forty-fourth year when she eloped 
with Dermot (MaeMorrogh), King of 
Leinster, who was then in his sixty- 
second-year, and who was expelled in 
the seventieth year of his age.” The 
Irish of that period, when not eut off 
by the sword, must have been a sin- 
gularly vigorous and honey iisied peo- 
ple; but it adds to the poignancy of 
the reflection, that we lost our national 
independence through the lewdness of 
an adulteress, when we consider that the 
Helen of our story was turned of forty, 
and her Paris approaching his term of 
three score years and ten. If the Irish 
story of Tiernan’s death be the true 
one—and, as we have said, the tale in 
Holingshed has all the aspect of in- 
vention—he was worthily avenged by 
the young fosterer of ‘‘ the Fox,” who 
soon afterwards assassinated De Lacy 
himself, on the ditch-edge of Durrow. 
Here again the Anglo-Norman and 
Irish accounts are somewhat at va- 
riance; and again the native story ap- 
pears to us the simpler and more trust- 
worthy. Campion may be taken as 
giving the English version with the 
most Livy-like vivacity ; and he does 
it, notwithstanding our disbelief in his 
facts, with what strikes us as a noble 
indignation at the loss of a great man 
by base hands :— 
‘** Lacy,” says he, “ did erect and edifie 
a number of castles, well and substantial- 


* We well remember the characteristic reason assigned to us by the late John 


Rourke, of Jamestown, for disbelieving this story. 
**to turn. pale with anger; for 


any of my race,” said he, 


blood is up, you may see it in his face.” 


praising dead Hector, Psrosopyas — 


It never was the nature of 
when an O’Rorke’s 
Ife spoke, as " the ‘critic 3 say of Hecuba, 
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ly provided in convenient places, one at 
Derwath, where diverse Irish prayed to 
be set on worke forhire. Sundry times 
came Lacey to quicken his labourers, full 
glad to see them fall in use with any such 
exercise, wherein might they once be 
grounded, and taste the sweetness of a 
true man’s life, he thought it no small 
token of reformation to be hoped; for 
which cause he visited them often, and 
merrily would command his gentlemen to 
give thelabourersexample in taking pains 
to take their instruments in hand, and 
worke a season, the poor soules resting.” 
(This, we suspect, is all worthy Cam- 
pion’s imagination of what a true civilizer 
ought to have done and thought.) “ But 
this game ended tragically; for while 
each man was busie to try his cunning, 
some lading, some plaistering, some heav- 
ing, some carving, the general also him- 
self digging with a pyckaxe, a desperate 
villaine of them, he whose tool the general 
used, espying both his hands occupied, 
and his body with all force inclining to 
the blow, watched his stoope, and clove 
his head with an axe, little esteeming 
the torments that ensued.” 


* But,” says 
ments ensued ; 


O'Donovan, ‘no tor- 
for the murderer, who 

yas as thin as a greyhound, baffled 
all pursuit ; ;” and so, indec d, it seems 
he did, from the cotemporary annals 
which Mr. O'Donovan cites from va- 
rious sources, to show that so far from 
this being a base assassination perpe- 
trated by a desperate villain of a com- 
mon labourer, it was a murder of the 
heroic kind, achieved by a brave young 
gentleman of the Foxes, called Giolla- 
gan-inathair* O’Meyey, of which sur- 
name there are still several families in 
the county of Westmeath. It seems 
that, having his battle-axe concealed, 
this ‘slim young son of the Fox walked 
up to De Lac *y, while he was looking 
at the progress of his building, and 
drawing his weapon, chopped off his 
head, which fell, together with the 
body, into the castle ditch; and then, 
-" by fleetness of foot, m: ade his escape 
from both English and Irish, to the 
woods of Kilclare.” Our author ad- 
ministers a severe rebuke to Mr. 
Moore, for some indiscreet reflections 
indulged in by the poet-historian, 
who, affecting the conte mplative style 
of Hume, states that “ De Lacy met 
his death from hands so obscure, that 


* That is to say, Juvenis sine visceribus, or 
van’s comparison of him to a greyhound. 
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not even a name remains associated 
with thedeed ;” and who adds ina note, 
‘Several names have been assigned 
to the perpetrator of this act, but all 
differing so much from each other, as 
to show that the real name was un- 
known. Geoflry Keating,’ ’ he pro- 
ceeds to say—and this is what brings 
down O’Donovan’s weightiest displea- 
sure, * with that love of dull invention 
which distinguished him, describes the 
assassin as a young gentleman in dis- 
guise.” ‘Ile should have remem- 
bered,” says John, who justifies Keat- 
ing by producing his authority, ** that 
Keating had many documents which 
he (Mr. Moore) could not under- 
stand; and, as to calling O’Meyey 
a gentleman,” which seems to be the 
sting of the case, ‘‘we may acknowledge 
that the term could then be properly 
enough applied to a youth who had 
been fostered by an Irish chief of vast 
territorial possessions, till he had been 
deprived of them by De Lacy.” As 
usual, the eredit of the success is 
giv en to one of the saints. O’Meyey, 
in this instance, was obliged to C olumb- 
kille, whom de Lacy had offended, 
not by invading and slaughtering 
Columba’s countrymen, or by any in- 
jury inflicted on Ireland or the Irish, 
but, as it would seem, by intruding on 
the grounds of the abbey of Durrow, 
for the purpose of erec ting his unlucky 
castle. Mr, O’ Donovan remarks that 
another proprietor of Durrow has, in 
our own time, been assassinated there 
by a hand unknown, “after he had 
completed a castle on the site of that 
erected by De Lacy, and, as some 
would think, after having insulted St. 
Columbkille by preve ting the families 
under his tutel: ace from burying their 
dead i in the ancient cemetery of Dur- 
row.” 

For our own part, we sympathise in 
the feelings of Campion and Moore, 
more than in those of the annalists, 
De Lacy and his companions in arms 
were engaged in a great and splendid 
enterprise, introducing a system of 
law and policy immeasurably superior 
to that under which the native Irish 
had so long presented their habitual 
spectacle of intestine disturbance and 
external insignificance. The con- 
querors were engaged in the intro- 


Gilly Slimbelly, whence Mr. O’Dono- 
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duction of a solid and magnificent 
system, combining free local insti- 
tutions with effective central autho- 
rity ; and, in communicating this new 
me thod of government, they rhe ad acted 
with equal bravery as soldiers and 
policy as statesmen. Great warriors 
they were, great mé agistrates , and great 
masons. When we e ompare the strong 
and stately piles reared by them, w ith 
the poor earthen raths and mounds of 
their lay predecessors, or even with 
the stone-built churches and round 
towers of early ecclesiastical civiliza- 
tion, we must "regard them as men of 
minds and hands adequate to the 
building up of a social fabric far more 
strong and magnificent than anything 
the Irish ever would have ac hieved 
under the antecedent system. It is, 
therefore, with regret we read of the 
murder of the ablest of these men, 
even though the murderer was nobly 
born, gently nurtured, fleet as a grey- 
hound, and inspired by a justific ible 
and heroic impulse to revenge. Had 
De Lacy not fallen by his axe, who 
knows what reconciliations and reforms 
might have ensued—what consolida- 
tions of Anglo-Norman and native 
Trish powers might have taken place 
on Irish eround—or how the seeds of 
internal security and of external in- 
fluence and power, might have grown 
and spread amongst us But we 
speculate idly on what might have 
been : though, after the lapse of six 
hundred years, the same elements of 
union, pr osperity, and national gran- 
deur, still remain, and still suggest 
what yet may be. 

We re gret the fate of De Lacy even 
more than that of De Courcy ; for, 
though the latter is presented to us as 
the more chivalrous knight by Cam. 
brensis, Mr. O’Donovan, we think, 
convicts him clearly of having stooped 
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alleged discovery and translation of the 
relics of Patrick, Br igid, and Columba, 
at Downpatrick, in a.p. 1185, which 
appears to have been a mere fraud prac- 
tised upon the superstition of the Uli- 
dians, to reconcile them to the con- 
queror’s courts and authority. Here 
we have Mr. O’Donovan, in some 
measure, arrayed against Mr. Reeves, 
who, in his ** Taxation,” which we 
have lately noticed, adduces a great 
deal of Anglo- Norman monkish learn- 
ing in favour of the probability of the 
invention. ‘The concession to Down- 
patrick, by the writer of the “Book of 
Armagh,” of the honour of possessing 
the relies of P atrick, is strongly dwelt 
on by Mr. Reeves, as an evidence in 
favour of the claims of his own dio- 
cese.* But he shows that from the 
sarliest times, speaking with reference 
to historical authorities on this point, 
the claim was doubtful between Down- 
patrick and Saul—a foundation of our 
apostle in the same neighbourhood ; 

and where, says Tierchan (the author 
of an early life of the saint), the ge- 
neral resurrection of the faithful of Ire- 
land is to take place. Quiteregardless 
of the rival claims of the hill of Celch- 
tar, and of this Irish Jehoshaphat, Mr. 
O’Donovan, with the cool exactness of 
an historian noticing the discrepancies 
of dates and circumstances, dismisses 
the pretensions of both Down and Saul 
with little ceremony. It appears that 
the invention of the relics, relied on 
by De Courcy and his friends, and in 
consideration of which Vivian, the 
pope’s legate, came express to Ireland, 

that he might be one of the celebra- 
tors of so conspicuous a testimony of 
Heaven's approval to the Anglo-Ro- 
man reformation there lately wrought, 
was brought about by the usual in- 
strumentality of a vision, vouchsafed 
to one of the ecclesiastics of the fa- 


voured locality. The recipient of this 


to a pious fraud, in aid of his knightly 
favour was Malachy, Bishop of Down, 


lance and sword. We allude to the 





* We can readily make allowance for something of a local predilection in the 
writings of a clergyman of a diocese which has been presided over by so many emj- 
nent and enuul persons. Not to speak of early times, we have had, in later 
days, Bishop Jeremy Taylor, Bishop Percy (the father of the taste for ancient 
ballad poetry—indeed for romantic poetry at large), Bishop Hutchinson, the 
author of that admirable and delightful ‘* Defence of the Ancient Historians,” 
and lately the accomplished Bishop “Mant, occupying, and the last we hope long 
to occupy, the same episcopal chair. It is but the other day we read a poem of the 
last-named prelate, in Latin and English, of the most exquisite scholastic elegance, 
and the highest poetic and religious beauty. We speak of ‘* The Sun-dial of Armoy.” 
Weare not surprised, indeed, that Mr. Reeves should feel a pride in belonging to such 
a diocese, and associating with it as many exalted recollections as in his power. 
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who, on a certain night, praying in 
the cathedral church, there saw a sun- 
beam traversing the building, which 
he earnestly prayed might stop over 
the spot where the bodies were depo- 
sited. It stopped accordingly, and 
the bodies were duly discovered. 


“ Having communicated his discovery 
to De Courcey, they determined on send- 
ing messengers to Pope Urban IIL., for 
the purpose of procuring the transla- 
tion of these relics to a more dignified 
part of the church. ‘The Pope agree- 
ing to their request, sent as his legate 
on this occasion, Vivian, cardinal priest 
of St. Stephen, in Monte Celio, who 
had been at Down about nine years be- 
fore, and who had been acquainted with 
Sir John de Courcey and the Bishop 
Malachy. It is a very strange fact,’ 
continues Mr. O'Donovan, “ ‘that the 
body of St. Patrick, the Apostle of Ire- 
land, was said to have been pointed out 
by an angel, at Glastonbury, the year be- 
fore. (See Ussher’s “ Primor ‘dia,” p- 892.) 
But the most extraordinary circum- 
stance,” says he, “is, that the Irish an- 
nalists do not appear to have ever heard 
of the discovery by Malachy, in 1185, 
and hence it is but fair to conclude 
that Malachy’s dream at Down was got 

by the English party, in order to 
add dignity to Down, then in possession 
of Sir John de Courcey. It is quite 
evident that the mere Irish never heard, 
or, at least, never believed this story 
of their discovery at Down, in 1185; 
for if they had been deposited in a cost- 
ly shrine at Down, in 1185, as stated by 
Giraldus, it is hard to believe that they 
would have been lost in the course of 
the next century, so as to make another 
revelation necessary for their discovery 
in 1293, when, it would appear (accor- 
ding to the statement of the Four Mas- 
ters) they were under the earth at Saul, 
in a spot unknown to all, except Nicho- 
las MacMelisa, the Archbishop of Ar- 
magh, to whom it was (they were) 
pointed out in a vision. It seems, there- 
fore, quite clear, that the discovery of 
them at Down, in 1185, was, like the 
prophecy of Merlin already alluded to, 
under the year 1177, a scheme of Sir 
John de Courcey and his writers; and 
that their discovery at Saul, in 1293, 
was a counter scheme of Nicholas Mac- 
Melisa, who was one of the greatest 
opposers of the English that ever go- 
verned the see of Armagh.” 


Having spoken thus much of the 
conquerors, let us now cast a glance 
at the fortunes of the conquered, 
Roderick, the deposed monarch, died 
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in 1198, peacefully, but ingloriously, 
at his own foundation of Cong, “after 
exemplary penance,” say the annalists, 
‘victorious over the world and the 
devil,” and was buried at Clonmacnois, 
The victory of penance must have been 
hard to win in the case of his son 
Hugh, who, after having reigned as 
king of Connaught for five years, was 
slain in 1233, “after he had been 
cursed and excommunicated by the 
clergy of Connau zht, by the ringing 
of bells, with croziers, and the extin- 
guishing of candles,” for the violation 
of certain churches. His defeat, how- 
ever, is ascribed, in the ‘“* Annals of 
Kilronan,” to another cause, namely, 
that ‘‘the pope had offered Roderick 
(his father) and his issue for ever, the 
title to the sovereignty, and six mar- 
ried wives, if he would thenceforward 
abstain from his gallantries (pe. 
caidh na m'ban) ; that Roderick would 
not accept of this offer on such con- 
ditions, and as he did not, that God 
de »prived him and his race for ever of 
reign and sovereignty, in revenge of 
the sin of conc upiseence.” 

It is a relief to pass from these 
dull slanders by the monks — trai- 
tors, who, after deserting their law- 
ful sovereign, account for the de- 
feat of the benefactors they had 
betrayed, by these reflections on their 
memories—even to the rude tradi- 
tions of the farmers and country 
people, who, in Connaught, still 
preserve a vivid account of Cahal- 
crov-dearg, or Cahal, the Red-handed 
O’Connor, the next who ascended 
the provincial throne, the son of 
Roderick’s elder brother, Turlogh. 
This Turlogh it was, at whose cost, 
and by w hose goldsmith, the, cross of 
Cong, now preserved in the Museum 
of the Royal Irish Academy, was 
made. We mention this, lest the 
reader, from the simplicity of the 
story we are about to tell, should con- 
ceive an exaggerated idea of the rude- 
ness of the times; for, undoubtedly, 
those amongst whom the arts had 
attained to such perfection as is ex- 
hibited on that most beautiful piece 
of goldsmith’s-work, must have been 
very fur removed, indeed, from rus- 
ticity or barbarism. Cahal, it ap- 
pears, was the son of a concubine, 
against whom Turlogh’s queen em- 
ployed a magical spell to prevent the 
birth of her child, and so far succeed- 
ed, as to cause the blood-red stain on 
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the infant’s right hand, from which he 
afterwards acquired his name of Cahal 
crov-dearg, or Cahal of the Red 
Hand. We detect a vein of humour 


in the dry gravity with which Mr. 
O'Donovan relates the particulars of 
this adventure: these, however, we 
think, are here better omitted ; but we 
proceed to give the remainder of the 
story in his own words, as he tells it 
from the relation of the peasantry :— 


‘* The Queen of Connaught, who was 
of a most powerful family, continued to 
persecute the red-handed child and his 
mother, with all the perseverance of a 
jealous barren woman; but the child, 
who had all the appearance of royalty 
in his countenance, was sheltered by the 
clergy of the province; and when the 
queen discovered that he was lurking in 
one monastery, he was secretly sent 
away to another. In this manner was 
he sheltered for three years in the mo- 
nasteries of Connaught. At last, the 
queen’s fury rose tosuch a height against 
the clergy, that they gave up all hopes 
of being able to protect the child any 
longer. His mother then fled with him 
into Leinster, where, for many years, 
disguised, she supported him by Jabour- 
ing work. When the boy grew up, 
although he was constantly told of the 
royalty of his birth, and of the respec- 
tability of the O’Morans, still, having 
no hopes of being able to return to his 
native province, as long as the queen 
lived, he was obliged to apply himself 
to common labouring work for subsis- 
tence ; and it was observed by the clowns 
of Leinster, that he exhibited no ap- 
pearance of industry, or taste for agri- 
cultural pursuits, but was constantly 
telling stories about kings, wars, and 
predatory excursions. 

“Time rolled on, and the poor boy 
with the red-hand was necessitated to 
pass his time in misery, in the society 
of Leinster clowns and buddaghs, whom 
he held in the highest contempt. At 
length a Connaught Bollscaire, or bearer 
of public news, passing through Lein- 
ster, happened to come into the very 
field in which Crovderg was employed, 
with several others, reaping rye. They 
immediately recognised by his dress that 
he was a Bollscaire, and, therefore, in- 
quired what proclamation he was pub- 
lishing. He replied in the set words of 
his commission, that the King of Con- 
naught was dead, and that the people, 
assembled in council, had declared that 
they would have no king but Cathal 
Crovderg, his son; and, he added, I, 
and marty others, have been for several 
weeks in search of him, in different 
parts of Ireland, but without success; 
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some, who wish to support the claim of 
rivals to the throne of Connaught, have 
reported that the queen, his step-mother, 
had him secretly assassinated—but, 
others are of opinion, that he lurks in 
some obscure place, disguised in humble 
garb, and that he will return home as 
soon as he will hear of this proclama- 
tion. He will be at once known by his 
right-hand, which is as red as blood 
from the wrist out. 

* The heart of Cathal bounded with 


joy at the news, and he stood on the 


ridge, for some minutes, in a reverie. 
His comrades told him to get on with 
his work, that he was always last, and 
that there never was a good workman 
from his province. Hereupon, Cathal 
pulled off the mitten, with which he 
constantly kept the red-hand concealed, 
and exhibited it to the Bollscaire; and 
his eye beamed, and his countenance 
glowed with all the majesty of his 
father’s, when he first mounted the 
throne of Connaught. The Bollscaire 
recognizing him at once by his resem- 
blance to his father, fell prostrate at his 
feet. Cathal cast the sickle on the ridge, 
saying: ‘* Slan leas, 4 coppayn, 
Anojyy 00’n éloydeati,” i. e., ‘ Fare- 
well, sickle, now for the sword.’ And 
to this day, Slan chaGayjl pao) an 
GyeazAl i. e., ‘Cathal’s farewell to the 
rye,’ meaning a farewell never to re- 
turn, has been a common proverb 
among the Sil-Murray and their fol- 
lowers. 

‘*‘ He returned home without delay, 
and was solemnly inaugurated King of 
Connaught, on Carnfree, near Tulsk, 
in the presence of the twelve chieftains 
and twelve coarbs of Sil-Murray; and 
though he found many rivals in the 
province before him, he put them all 
down by his superior wisdom and valour. 
When he had restored his native pro- 
vince to tranquillity, he did not forget 
his old friends the friars, who had made 
such efforts to save him from the fury 
of the queen. He erected several mo- 
nasteries for them on an extensive scale, 
and in magnificent style, namely, the 
monastery of Ballintober, in Mayo, 
which was three years in building, and 
which was roofed and shingled with oak 
timber ; the monastery of Athlone, on 
the Shannon; and also that of Knock- 
moy, in the county of Galway.” 


Ballintubber, as erected by the Red- 
Hand, still remains; but Knockmoy 
is said to have been re-edified by the 
O’Kellys, in the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century, to which period Mr, 
O'Donovan refers the fresco-paintings 
there. These frescoes have been made 
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the subject of much mystical and 
archaic speculation, and have been 
referred to various periods between 
the twelfth and the seventeenth cen- 
turies, according to the magnifying 
or detracting tendency of the writer's 
prejudices. The remains of an in- 
scription still legible on the margin 
of the painting, leave no room to 
doubt that they were executed for 
Malachy O'Kelly, who died in 1401, 
and whose tomb still remains in the 
abbey. 

The Red-Hand died, and was buried 
here, in the house of his own founda. 
tion, in 1224, leaving after him the 
honorable character of having been 
«* the best Irishman that was from the 
time of Brian Boru, for gentility and 
honor ; the upholder, mighty and puis- 
sant, of the country; the keeper of 
peace; rich, and excellent—threshold, 
meek and honest of belief and Chris- 
tianity—defender of the right law— 
cunning and courageous, to whom God 

ave great honor in this life, and ever- 
asting life in heaven.” He left after 
him a son, also justly renowned, 
Hugh, of whose law such was the 
strictness, ‘“‘that no evils were com- 
mitted in Connaught at (from) his 
accession, but one act of plunder on 
the road to Croagh-Patrick, for which 
the perpetrator had his hands and feet 
cut off; and one woman violated by 
the son of O’Monahan, for which he 
was deprived of sight.” 

We suppose those kings of Con- 
naught continued to reside at their old 
royal Rath of Croghan, a place very 
famous in early Irish history as the 
residence and cemetery of the Conna- 
cian kings and queens, even from the 
time of Dathi and Queen Maev. 
Dathi, our readers may recollect, was 
one of the few ancient Irish princes 
who attempted foreign excursions, and 
is said to have been killed by lightning 
at the foot of the Alps. His body, 
they allege, was carried back to 
Croghan, the bearers keeping his face 
still turned towards the enemy in their 
retreat, and was there buried, where 
ared pillar-stone still marks the site 
of his last resting-place. Mr. Davis 
has made this tradition the subject of 
a fine ballad; but Mr. O'Donovan 
favours us with something much more 
valuable, in a correct topographical 
description of the several stone and 
earthen constructions which still re- 
main at this Tara of Connaught :— 





“ Croghan, Cpuacajy, now gene- 
rally called Rathcroghan.—It is situated 
in the parish of Kilcorkey, nearly mid- 
way between Belanagare and Elphin, in 
the county of Roscommon. This was 
the ancient palace of the Kings of 
Connaught, so celebrated in the bar- 
dic histories of Ireland, as having been 
erected in the first century by Eochaid 
Feidleach, monarch of Ireland, the fa- 
ther of the celebrated Meave, Queen of 
Connaught. As the remains of Rath- 
croghan have never been minutely de- 
scribed by any of our topographical 
writers, the editor is tempted here to 
give a list of the forts’ and other an- 
cient remains still visible at the place. 
It may.be described as the ruins of a 
town of raths, having the large rath 
called Rathcroghan, placed in the centre. 
This great rath is at present much ef- 
faced by cultivation; all its cireumyal- 
lations (for such it originally had) are 
destroyed, and nothing remains of it 
but a flat, green moat, said to be hol- 
low in the centre, and to contain a large, 
round chamber with a conical roof. The 
natives of the district believe that there 
were apertures all round the moat which 
admitted light and air to this internal 
chamber, which is now inhabited only 
by Queen Mab and her attendant fairies. 
The following are the present names of 
the raths and other artificial ‘features 
which stand around it. Many of them 
are clearly modern, though the features 
to which they are applied are ancient. 

1. Rath Screig, to the north, in the 
townland of Tobberrory ; 2. Cuirtmhaol, 
near Rath Screig, in the same townland; 
3. Rath Carrain, a fort containing a 
cave, in the same townland; 4. Rath- 
beg, in the townland of Rathcroghan, 
lying to the north-west of the great 
central rath; 5. Rathmore, lying about 
five hundred paces to the north-west 
of Rathbeg; 6. Knockaun-Stanly, i.e., 
Stanly’s Hillock, a fort lying a quarter 
of a mile to the north-west of Rath- 
croghan; 7. Rath-na-dtarbh, i. e., Fort 
of the Bulls, due west of Rathcroghan ; 
8. Rath-na-ndealg, i. e., Fort of the 
Thorns, which gives name to a town- 
land, lies a short distance to the west of 
Rath-na-dtarbh ; 9. Rath fuadch, lies 
to the south-west of Rathcroghan, in the 
parish of Baslick, and gives name to 
the townland in which it is situated ; 10, 
Caisiol Mhanannain, 7. e., Manannan’s 
stone fort lies to the south-west, about 
a quarter of a mile from Rathcroghan, 
in the townland of Glenballythomas. 
This caisiol or circular cyclopean fort 
of stone, is now level with the ground, 
but its outline can yet be traced; Roilig 
na Riogh, i. e., the Cemetery of the 
Kings, lies a quarter of a mile to the 
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south of Rathcroghan. This was the 
royal cemetery of Connaught in pagan 
times, and has been much celebrated by 
the bards. It is of a circular form, is 
surrounded with a stone wall now greatly 
defaced, and it measures one hundred 
and sixteen paces in diameter. It exhi- 
bits several small tumuli, now much ef- 
faced by time. One of these was open- 
ed by the uncle of the late Mr. O’Conor, 
of Mount Druid, who found that it con- 
tained a small square chamber of stone- 
work, without cement, in which were 
some decayed bones. 

“Close to the north of Roilig-na- 
Roigh is a small hillock, called Cnocan 
na gcorp, é. e., the Hillock of the Corpses, 
whereon, it is said, the bodies of the 
kings were wont to be laid while the 
graves were being dug or opened. 
About two hundred paces to the north 
of the circular enclosure, called Roilig- 
na-Riogh, is to be seen a small circu- 
lar enclosure, with a tumulus in the 
centre, on the top of which is a very 
remarkable red _ pillar-stone, which 
marks the grave of Dathi, the last 
pagan monarch of Ireland, and the an- 
cestor of the O’Dowdas of Tir Fiach- 
rach, This stone stood perpendicularly 
when seen by the editor in the year 1837, 
and measured seven feet in height, and 
four feet six inches in width at its base, 
and three feet near the top. It gradually 
tapered, and was nearly round at the 
top. It is called the CayptGe Deayts, or 
red pillar-stone, by Duald Mae Firbis, 
in his account of the monarch Dathi, in 
the pedigree of the O’Dowdas. See 
Tribes and Customs of Hy-Fiachrach, 
printed for the Irish Archeological So- 
ciety in 1844, pp. 24, 25, note ™. 

**]2. Cathnair na Babhaloide, the ca- 
her or stone Fort of the feasting Party, 
lies about three quarters of a mile to 
the east of Ratheroghan; 13. Carn 
Ceit, lies one mile to the south-west of 
Rathcroghan; it is a tumulus raised 
over the celebrated Ceat Mac Magach, 
a Connacian champion who flourished in 
the first century, and was contemporary 
with the heroes of the Red Branch in 
Ulster. 

‘‘There are two large stones lying 
flat on the ground, about one hundred 
paces to the north-west of Rathcroghan, 
the one a large square rock called Mil- 
leen Meva, the other, measuring nine 
feet in length, two feet in breadth, and 
about two feet in thickness, is called 
Misgan Meeva. 

** There are also some curious natu- 
ral caves near this fort of Rathcroghan, 

in connexion with which there are some 
wild legends told in the neighbourhood, 
and there are also some written ones in 
ancient Irish manuscripts. The reader 
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will find all the above forts accurately 
shown on the Ordnance Map of the 


county of Roscommon, sheets 21 and 
9” 


Nothing is more remarkable in these 
notes of Mr. O’Donovan’s, abounding 
as they doin rare and curious infor- 
mation, than the truly wonderful ac- 
curacy with which every place men- 
tioned in the text is identified by its 
modern name. We have turned over 
many hundred pages without observing 
more than two or three unidentifiec 
localities. We sclect an extract almost 
at random, showing the general charac- 
ter of the entries in the text, and of 
the explanatory matter of the annota- 
tions. We extract, however, only the 
translated side of the page, leaving 
those who wish to see the Irish text to 
inspect the work itself :— 


‘““THE AGE OF cHRIST, 1405. 
“ The Christ, One Thousand Four 
Hundred Five. 

‘** An army was led by Teige, the son 
of Hugh Mac Dermot, Lord of Moy- 
lurg, against the descendants of Conor, 
the son of Taichleach [Mac Dermot], 
and all the other people of Airtech, to 
demand chiefry from them, as was always 
due to aman in his station. The people 
of Airtech drew O’Conor Don, the 
Clann-Murtough-Muimhneach, and the 
sons of Farrell Mac Dermot, [to their 
assistance] against Mac Dermot. The 
all assembled [and met] at Loch Labain, 
in the territory of Airtech, where a 
battle was fought between them. In 
the early part of the day Mac Dermot 
and Donough Mac Donnell, his con- 
stable, with the forces of both, 
routed the fourfold mixed army op- 
posed to them, and killed many of 
their common people in the conflict. 
But a certain man of the soldiers of 
the routed part turned towards the 
spot where he thought that Mac Dermot 
was, and cast at him a terrific irresis- 
tible javelin, which struck directly in his 
throat, so that Mac Dermot (Teige) 
died of the wound a week afterwards in 
his own house. Rory, theson of Hugh 
Mae Dermot, then assumed the lordship 
of Moylurg. 

‘* Manus, the son of Hugh O’Higgin, 
died. 

‘‘Hugh O’Hanly, chief of Kinel- 
Dofa, died, and was interred in Cluain 
Coirpthe. 

“Richard Butler, who was usually 
called Cos-cruaidh, was slain by the son 
of Faghtna O’More. 

‘* Mac Murrough waged war with the 
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English; during which the Contae 
Reagh, together with Carlow and Di- 
sert-Diarmada, were plundered and 
burned. 

“Richard Mac Rannall, heir to the 
chieftainship of Muintir-Eolais, died of 
a surfeit in drinking.” 


Loch-Labain, in Mac Dermott’s 
country, is one of the few spots which 
have escaped identification ; there being 
at present no place of that, or any like, 
name in the ancient territory of Air- 
teach, the bounds of which Mr. Do- 
novan gives with great exactness under 
a preceding year. It appears there 
were three families of the Mac Der- 
motts, two of whom sprung up about 
the middle of the fourteenth century, 
viz., first, The Mac Dermott himself, 
chief of the Moylurg, Airteach, and 
Tir-Tuathail ; secondly, Mac Der- 
mott Gall, or the Anglicised, who 
nes Airteach ; and thirdly, Mac 


ermott Roe, or the Red, owner of 


Tir-Tuathail, of whom came the music- 
and-song-loving patrons of Carolan. 
The Mac Dermott Galls do not ap- 
pear to have had their humane sy mpa- 
thies at all extended by their ¢ — 
tion of English manners; for such w 
their family pride, that, in the canal 
enclosure appropriated as their ceme- 
tery, in the old churchyard of Tibo- 
hine, “‘ they would allow no one to be 
buried but a MacDermott Gall, not 
even their wives, when of a different 
family.” 

Leaving those churlish Mac Der- 
motts in their separate square ceme- 
tery, we will now go with Mr. O’Do. 
novan in search of St. Berach’s famous 
monastery of Cluaine Coirpthe, in the 
O’Hanly’s country of Kinel-Dofa. All 
the meares and bounds of 


** The country of the sharp weapons 
Of Kinel-Dofa, fast and uneven,” 


are set forth in a preceding note. 
This was the fastest ground in the 
county of Roscommon, “an aggregate 
of many and great bogs,” says “the 
worthy Father ‘Keogh, (author of the 
‘« Irish Herbal,” whose classical educa- 
tion betrays itself in his great par- 
tiality for words compounded of inter), 
" intercepted between the mountain 
(of Slieve-Bawn) and the Shannon, 
interspersed here and there with some 
little islands of profitable land, inter- 
rupted one from the other by inter- 
positions of the said bogs ;” and here, 


ata place now called Kilbarry (Be- 
rach’s Church), in the parish of Tar- 
monbarry, near the river, still stand 
the ruins of Cluain Coripthe. ‘“‘ The 
ruins yet remaining,” says Mr. O’Do- 
novan, *‘which are very ‘interesting to 
the architectural antiquary, will be 


described in the second volume of 


Mr. Petrie’s work on Ancient Irish 
Ecclesiastical Architecture, and need 
not be described here; but it may be 
necessary to remark, that their situa- 
tion, near the brink of the Shannon, 
in the wilderness of Kinel-Dofa, is 
enough to show that they occupy the 
very ‘situation ascribed to Cluain Co- 
irpthe by the old writers,” and refers 
to a letter describing the ruins, writ- 
ten by himself from Strokestown, in 
1837, and now preserved in the Ord- 
nance Survey Office, at Mountjoy, in 
the Phenix Park. We suppose, after 
such an indication of the spot on which 
a new archeo-geo-logical larceny can 
be conmainial. we shall speedily have 
some literary forestaller coming out 


with plans sections and elevations of 


*€ St. Berach’s in the Desert.’ 

Passing by ‘*Contae Reagh, (Wex- 
ford, now more generally called Conte 
Galda, or the Anglicised county), 
Caitherloch, (Quadruple-Loch, Car- 
low), and Disart-Diarmada, Tristle- 
(or Castle) Dermot, we come to the dis- 
aster of poor Risdart Mag Raghnaill, 
which the worthy Mageoghegan, in 
his version of the “‘ Annals of Clon- 
macnois,” describes in this pathetic lan- 
guage: “a.p. 1405, Richard Magra- 
nell, chieftain of Moyntyrolas, died 
at Christmas, by taking a surfeit of 
aqua vite. Mine author sayeth that 
it was not aqua vite to him, but aqua 
mortis.” * This,” observes Mr. O’Do- 
novan, *‘is the first notice of 1j~5e¢ 
beatha aqua vite, usquebaugh, or 
whiskey, in the Irish Annals,” and 
so goes to cite the testimony of 
Fynes Morrison to the excellence of 
that liquor, as brewed in Ireland, in 
his day. 

The reader m: vy see, from the selec- 
tion we have made, exhibiting, as it 
does, examples of most of the usual 
reproaches made against the Irish 
Annals, that is to say, of being con- 
cerned about rapines, murders, plun- 
ders, and excesses—that we have not 
been particular to select one page more 
than another; but, so far as ‘regards 
the mishap of the Lord of Muintir- 
Eolas, we are bound in fairness to 
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remark, that it is the only incident of 
the kind we have observed (and, pro- 
bably, is the only one to be found) in 
the whole of these annals. Other 
topics of regret and of reproach are, un- 
happily, too frequent. Rapine suc- 
ceeds murder—and murder rapine, in 
a monotonous and frightful continu- 
ousness. The chief charm, and almost 
all the variety, are to be found in the 
notes. We have spoken of the won- 
derful skill in fixing places shewn by 
Mr. O'Donovan. His ability in iden- 
tifying families is no less extraordi- 
nary. Those who have read the re- 
markable papers in the ‘ Irish Penny 
Journal,” in which he has stripped so 
many would-be Saxon and Anglo- 
Norman families of their sycophantic 
pretensions, and shewn them to be 
the merest Irish of the Irish—for, 
they who stooped to change their 
names, were generally plebeians— 
will be prepared for the information of 
this sort, scattered up and down, 
almost every other page. We greatly 
desire that Mr. O’Donovan would 
re-collect those scattered essays, and 
give us a general treatise on Irish sur- 
names, native, and Anglicised. The 
sooner all classes forget that they be- 
long to any other soil, the better ; 
and we know of no means more likely 
to reconcile them to their lots and 
duties, than this of showing them the 
vanity of their pretensions to look for 
an origin elsewhere. We will dwell 
no further on this subject, at present, 
than to cite a part of the third note 
with which Mr. O'Donovan illustrates 
the first page of his text. The text 
chronicles the death of Giolla~-Aedha 
O’Muidhin, bishop of Cork. 


** Giolla-Aedha, i. e., servant of St. 
Aodh, or Aidus. The word Giolla 
occurs so frequently, as the first part 
of the names of men, that I shall explain 
it here, once for all, on the authority of 
Colgan. Giolla, especially among the 
ancients, signified a youth, but now ge- 
nerally a servant ; and hence it hap- 
pened that families who were devoted 
to certain saints, took care to call their 
sons after them, prefixing the word 
Giolla, intimating that they were to be 
the servants or devotees of those saints. 
Shortly after the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, we meet many names of men 
formed by prefixing the word Giolla to 
the names of the celebrated saints of 
the first age of the Irish Church, as 
Giolla-Ailbhe, Giolla-Phatraig, Giolla- 
Chiarain, which mean servant of St. 
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Ailbhe, servant of St. Patrick, servant 
of St. Kieran. And it will be found 
that there were very few saints of cele- 
brity, from whose names those of men 
were not formed by the prefixing of 
Giolla, as Giolla Ailbhe, Giolla-Aodha, 
Giolla-Aodhain, Giolla-Breanainn, Giol- 
la-Bhrighde, Giollo-Chaomain, Giolla- 


Chainnigh, Giolla-Dachaisse, Giolla- 
Chaoimhgin, Giolla-Chiarainn, Giolla 
Dacholmain, Giolla-Choluim, Giolla- 
Chomain, Giolla Chomghaill, Giolla- 
Domhangairt, Giolla-Finnein, Giolla- 


Fionnain, Giolla Mochua, Giolla-Mo- 
laisse, Giolla-Moninne, Giolla-Phatruig, 
&e., &e. 

“This word was not only prefixed to 
the names of saints, but also to the 
name of God, Christ, the Trinity, the 
Virgin Mary: and some were named 
from saints in general, as well as from 
the angels in general, as Giolla-na- 
naomh, i. e., the servant of the saints; 
Giolla-na-naingeal, i. e., the servant of 
the angels; Giolla-De, the servant of 
God; and Giolla-an-Choimhdhe, i. e., the 
servant of the Lord; Giolla-na-Trio- 
noide, the servant ofthe Trinity; Giolla- 
Chriost, the servant of Christ ; Giolla- 
Iosa, the servant of Jesus; Giolla- 
Muire, the servant of Mary. These 
names were latinized by some writers 
in modern times, Marianus, Christianus, 
Patricianus, Brigidanus, &c., &e. But 
when an adjective, signifying a colour, 
or quality of the mind or body, is post- 
fixed to Giolla, then it has its ancient 
signification, namely, a youth, a boy, or 
a man in his bloom, as Giolla-dubh, z. e. 
the black, or black-haired youth; Giolla- 
ruadh, 7. e., the red-haired youth; Giolla- 
riabhach, the swarthy youth; Giolla- 
buidhe, the yellow youth; Giolla-odhar, 
Giolla-Maol, &e., &c.” 


Mr. O’Donovan is quite sensible of 
the puerility and pettiness of many of 
the entries which he has to elucidate ; 
and he takes no pains to conceal that 
impression. Coming, at the year 1185, 
to the notice of Philip of Worcester, 
of whom the Four Masters merely 
state, that he “ remained at Armagh, 
with his Englishmen, during six days 
and six nights, in the middle of Lent ;” 
he cites Cox’s more enlarged account 
of the proceedings of that disreputable 
justiciary, who, with Hugh Finch, a 
man of ill-report, having come to 
Down, “loaden with curses and ex- 
tortions,” had his house burned, and 
the horses in his stable burned also, 
by reason of a certain brewing-pan, 
which Finch had carried off from the 
_ priests of Armagh—‘‘ and Philip 

nad a severe fit of the gripes, like to 
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cost him his life ; both which punish- 
ments (they say), [says Cox], were 
miraculously inflicted on them for that 

sacrilege.” Commenting on this poor 
story, so unworthy as it is of the 
general merits of the Hibernia Angii- 
cana, Mr. O'Donovan observes: ‘It 
looks very strange, that the Irish 
annalists should have passed over the 
transaction in silence, it being just 
the sort of subject they generally 
comment on ;” having, doubtless, pro- 
minently before his mind, in making 
that reflection, the story told by the 
Four Masters of the brass pan carried 
off by Owen, the son of the abbot, 
and the E nglish of Meath, from Clon- 
imorris, in Geashil, in the King’s 
county, in a.p. 1406, when Calvach 
O’Connor, flinging a stone at the 
thief who was carrying off the cal- 
dron, and hitting the pan itself, made 
it emit ‘such a noise and sound, as 
struck a sudden terror and ps inie into 
the plunderers, so that they instantly 
took to flight ;” “‘and, of their men 
and kearne,” as the quaint Mageo- 
ghegan has it, “they lost no less than 
three hundred persons, between that 
place and Clonanice, in Krigh-na. 
Kedagh, in Affalie—and, besides the 
loss of their men, they also lost one 
of the relicks of St. Patrick, which 
before remained at Elfynn, until it 
was lost by them that day, which was 
compted to be the chiefest relick of all 
Connaught.” This relique, it seems, 
was called the Buacach- Patraig, and 
Mr. O'Donovan querys whether it be 
not a form of buac, or cap, viz., his 
conical cap, or mitre. 

Mr, O’Donovan is also quite sen- 
sible of the many and great defects, 
in point of taste and composition, 
which blemish the text of the O’Clerys. 
The bardic practice of stringing to- 
gether long epithets in alliterative, 
rather than in logical order, is often 
resorted to; and the translator, whose 
sense of honesty will not permit him 
to pass off his original for anything 
else than what it really is, has fre- 
quently to complain of the hardship of 
having to deal with such forms of ex- 
pression as, “they proceeded to kill, 
destroy, and exterminate”—** to hack, 
hew, mangle, and cut to pieces,” &c., 
&e., and observes that, *‘ even in their 
more simple and unimpassioned narra- 
tives there is usually a double expres- 
sion, as ‘ plundered’ and preyed,’ bat- 
tered and broke,’ ‘ banished and ex- 
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pelled,’ and so forth.” Nevertheless, the 
forms of expression employed by the an- 
nalists are often poetical and impres- 
sive, and their modes of narration, with 
all their want of exactness, are pictu- 
resque and pathetic. Mr.O’ Donovan's 
own style contrasts very remarkably 
with the florid phr aseology of the text, 
being exact to the extent of severity, 
and ‘rigidly kept clear of ornament of 
all kinds. 

Some readers will probably begin to 
ex perie nce impatience at our having, 
so far, made no essay towards placing 
in their hands the general thread of the 
narrative of these annalists. We must 
excuse ourselves to those who expect 
that kind of exposition of Irish affairs 
either from the annalists, or from the 
annalists’ commentators. As we have 
already said, the text is a dry, local, 
and particular enumeration of facts, 
for the most part relative to events 
in families, and without any attempt 
at concatenation, or historical _ se- 
quence. Such is its general charac- 
ter down to the fifteenth or sixteenth 
centuries; in this latter period, the 
chief historical interest is gathered 
round Hugh Roe O’Donnell, a relative 
of the writers’, and whose exploits had 
already been celebrated by one of 
them, Cucogry, in a separate work ; 
but, throughout the rest of the per- 
formance, with the exception of some 
points of interest to the constitutional 
historian, which we reserve for another 
notice, it is mainly to Mr. O° Donovs an’s 
notes that the reader, who is not a 
dry local or family historis un, or genea- 
logist, must look for really interesting, 
philosophic, and picturesque matter. 

We have dwelt so long on the drier 
class of subjects, that we are now well 
pleased to relax a little, and invite our 
young poets to accompany us through 
the notes, to find what we ms uy of pictu- 
resque or poetic material. And, in- 
deed, the notes furnish abundant mat- 
ters of this kind for both poet and 
romance-writer. We have nowhere 
read of an attendant sprite who gives 
so grand a warning before the deg ath of 
one of the chieftain’s family, as Donn 
Maguire, in his life-time a puissant 
warrior and patron of the bards, and 
whose spirit now ‘is believed to haunt 
the mountain of Benn Eachlabhra, near 
Swanlinbar, where he forebodes the 
approaching death of the head of the 
Maguires, by throwing down a huge 
mass of the rocky face of the moun. 
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tain.” Ivor, one of the progenitors of 
the O’Donovans, is firmly believed to 
remain ‘enchanted in a lake called 
Loch Clocher, near his castle in the 
townland of Listarkin, in the parish of 
Moyross, in Cork, where his magical 
ship is seen, once in every seventh 
year, with all her courses set, and co- 
lours flying, majestically floating on 
the surface of the lake.” The last au- 
thentic appearance of Ivor’s vessel, 
testified, says the compiler of the pedi- 
gree of the ‘O'Donovans, on oath, took 
place in 1778. But a much more re- 
nowned necromancer and mariner was 
Manannan, the tutelary sprite of the 
Manx-men, whose castle, it seems, is 
situated under the ¢uns, or land-swell 
of Magilligan; and here he also may 
be seen, at septennial periods, navi- 
gating his enchanted vessel in the midst 
of the breakers, off the entrance to 
LochFoyle. Garrett, earl of Desmond, 
pays a like periodical visit to Loch 
Gur, in Limerick, not however on ship- 
board, but, like O’Donohoe of Killar- 
ney, on horseback. This Garrett, in 
his life-time, was “a nobleman of 
wonderful bountie, mirth, cheerful- 
ness in conversation, charitable in his 
deeds, easy of access, a wittie and in- 
genious composer of poetrie, a learned 
and profound chronicler; and, in fine, 
one of the English nobility that had 
Trish learning, and the professors 
thereof, in greatest reverence, of all the 
English of Ireland.” Honouring the 
bards and seanachies, in his life-time, 
they have given him this species of im- 
mortality in return. The purchase of 
such honours, however, was sometimes 
costly enough. Besides the bestowal 
of cups, and other presents, and the 
entertainment of those gentry, with 
their retainers, the aspirant after a good 
name in their poems had to bear with 
frequent fits of anger and petulance to 
which bards have alw ays been prescrip- 
frie subject. They were fully as 
salous of their professional immunities 
= the clergy, and, like them, when 
assailed, they fulvainate d invectives 
which were almost as much to be dread- 
ed as excommunication. A man would 
shrivel, and wither, or lose his senses, 
and go raving mad, from the poetic 
satire, just as he would meet with these 
or any like disasters, after profaning 
the staff of Patrick, or the bell of Co- 
lumbkille, or otherwise provoking the 
wrath of the church. To this rule, 





however, there was the exception of 
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any one having power enough to com- 
pel the privileged person to submit to 
the secular arm, and beg pardon. 
Such was the result of the famous quar- 
rel between the poet Murray O'Daly, 
of Lissadill, in Sligo, and O'Donnell, in 
a.v. 1213. Finn O’Brallaghan, O’Don- 
nell’s steward, coming into that coun- 
try to collect his lord’s tribute, went to 
the house of O’Daly, where (being a 
plebeian) he misconducted himself, by 
offering some rudeness to the poet. 
O’D: aly , thereupon, took a very sharp 
axe, and rebuked him by such a blow 
as killed him on the spot ; and then, 
to avoid the anger of O'Donnell, fled 
into Clanrickard, and put himself un- 
der the protection of Richard de 
Burgho, the son of William Con- 
quer himself, to whom he addressed 
a poem suitable to the occasion. A 
copy remains in the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy. He begins by flattering Rick- 
ard’s national ‘vanity—states that he 
himself was of Meath extraction ; that 
he was wont to frequent the courts of 
the English, and to drink wine from 
the hands of kings and knights, bishops 
and abbots; that he now fled to one 
who, with his mail-clad warriors, was 
able to afford him protection against 
the unjust wrath of the king of Derry, 
who pursued him with his vengeance, 
without any reasonable cause; for 
that all his fault was having killed, as 
he justly might, a plebeian, who had 
had the audacity to affront one of his 
sacred profession. ‘Then, after much 
extravagant laudation of Rickard, for 
his prowess and possessions, he tells 
him that “ whatever deeds of valour 
any one may have achieved, he cannot 
be truly renowned without protecting 
the venerable and the fe eble ; and that 
he now has an opportunity of mak- 
ing himself illustrious by protecting 
O'Daly, a poet whose verses com- 
mand attention, and who throws him- 
self on his generosity.” The son of 
Fitz-Adelm would, probably, have 
been well enough content to purchase 
renown from so able a master of the 
art of panegyric, by affording him the 
protection he required ; but, when 
O’Donnell made his appearance with 
an army on the borders of Clanrick- 
ard, thre: utening Athenry with fire 
and sword, if the fugitive received 
another night’s shelter, Rickard was 
fain to give up that prospect of becom- 
ing renowned in song, and made his 
submission, having first sent O'Daly 
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to seek refuge in Thomond. We give 
the remainder of the adventure in the 
words of the O’Clerys :— 







**O’Donnell pursued him, and pro- 
ceeded to plunder and ravage that 
country also, until Donough Cairbreach 
O’Brien sent Murray away to the people 
of Limerick. O'Donnell followed him 
to the gate of Limerick, and, pitching 
his camp at Monydonnell (which is 
named from him), laid siege to that 
town; upon which the people of Lime- 
rick, at O’Donnell’s command, expelled 
Murray, who found no asylum any- 
where, but was sent from hand to hand, 
until he arrived in Dublin. 

**O’Donnell returned home on this 
occasion, having first traversed and 
completed the visitation of all Con- 
naught. He mustered another army 
without much delay, in the same year, 
and, marching to Dublin, compelled the 
people of Dublin to banish Murray into 
Scotland; and here he remained until 
he composed three poems in praise of 
O'Donnell, imploring peace and forgive- 
ness from him. The third of these 
poems is the one beginning, ‘Oh, Don- 
nell, kind hand for [granting] peace,’ 








































** There came to my door 
Six rogues in a row; 
A beggarly corps, 
As I purpose to show. 








* * * * 


‘“‘ T’'ve sharpened a dart, 
I will not conceal it ; 
And though I should smart, 
The rascals shall feel it. 







** Satire so wrought for 
Is justified war ; 
Satire they've sought for, 
And here the rogues are. 






The first, though a sot, 
Was the best of the pack ; 
Yet, God knows, a groat 
Was worth all on his back. 













* * * * 


* The rogue in the rank, 
Who marched next in the van, 
A marvellous, lank, 
Mean, little, old man, 


**] marked where he stood; 
He was blear-eyed and bent : 
&e., &e. 
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* The reader may judge how sensitive were these objects of Tiege’s scurrilous 
fury, from some passages from the lampoon itself :— 
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&c. He obtained peace for his pane- 
gyrics, and O'Donnell afterwards re- 
ceived him into his friendship, and gave 
him lands and possessions, as was pleas- 
ing to him.” 


This it is, to be great and powerful, 
like O'Donnell, king of Derry. The 
O’LHaras, however, who had not power 
to pursue Tiege Dall O'Higgins from 
end to end of the country in this 
manner, and who resorted to the 
coarse retaliation of cutting out his 
tongue for some lampoon which he 
had launched against them, not only 
got no satisfaction in the way of pali- 
node, but suffered acutely in mind, 
body, and worldly prosperity, from 
the subsequent taunts of their victim ; 
who, though blind and tongueless, had 
learned to write (a circumstance which 
the O’Haras appear to have overlook- 
ed), and did not spare them with his 
yen.* 


Tiege Dall was one of a family of 
hereditary satirists, quite renowned 
for the miraculous bitterness of their 
lampoons. Sir John Stanley, in 1464, 


** The third had an axe— 
The like never man saw ; 
’T was soft as bee’s-wax, 
And hacked like a hand-saw. 


**O Lord! what a sight 
To see the lean shaver 
Stand forward to fight 
With his pot-metal cleaver ! 


[This must have enraged O’Hara of 
the Battle-axe not a little. ] 


“The next one displayed 
(He limped with a swagger) 
An old maiden blade 
And a true virgin dagger. 
“* With rascal the fourth 
His comrade came wriggling ; 
His shirt might be worth 
Three half-pence with higgling ; 
** But his cloak was so shabby 
*T would scarce pawn for nothing: 
The poor, squalid, scabby 
Rogue, filled me with loathing. 


** But the real black joke 
Was the last of the gang ; 
Hlis ugliness spoke, 
And each feature said ‘ hang.’” 
&e., &e. 
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in an incursion into Westmeath, having 
taken a prey of cows from them, Niall 
MacHugh O'Higgins gave him such 
an airing, in the poetic vein, that he 
died in five weeks after, of the ve- 
nom (say the Four Masters) of Niall’s 
verses. ‘* This,” add they, ‘* was the 
second poetical miracle performed by 
this Niall O’Higgin; the first being 
the discomfiture of the Clan-Conway, 
the same night they plundered Niall 
at Cladann, and the second the death 
of Sir John Stanley.” 

Mr. Hardiman, in his learned notes 
to the Statute of Kilkenny, has col- 
lected a number of instances, showing 
the prevalence of the belief in the 
blighting powers of the old Irish 
rhymers, ‘who will not stick to af- 
firm,” saith Reginold Scott, in his 
Discoverie of Witchcraft, ‘‘that they 
can rime either man or beast to death.” 
“On this subject,” says Mr. Hardi- 
man, after citing a case from the Book 
of Ballimote, of a certain filea, who 
being affronted by the people of Leins- 


ter, lighted all the corn and grass of 


that province for an entire year,— 


‘There is extant a singular poem, 
addressed, in the sixteenth century, to 
the O’Briens of Thomond, by the Irish 
bard of that territory, Tiege MacDaire, 
in which he states, that he has a deadly 
weapor poisonous satire—to cast, 
which would cause shortness of life, 
and against which neither the solitudes 
of valleys, the density of woods, nor 
the strength of castles, would protect 
his enemies. He then adduces exam- 
ples from Irish history, of the destruc- 
tion caused by the satires of ancient 
bards, amongst which he enumerates 
the satire composed by Criuthmbheal ; 
the satirist for [against] Breas Mac- 
Elathan; the one composed by Neidh, 
for Caicher, king of Connaught, which 
at first, by supernatural means, dis- 
figured his face, and finally caused his 
death ; and the one composed by Dallan 
Forguill, which wounded and withered 
King Aodh MacAinmire. The bard 
then warns O’Brien not to force him 
to fling this ominous weapon at hin—a 
weapon which, from its miraculous na- 
ture, would extinguish all his good 
deeds, raise a disgraceful blush on his 
cheek, check his prosperity, and shorten 
his life.” 


Descending to more modern in- 
stances, Mr. O’Donovan (to whom Mr. 
Hardiman acknowledges himself ob- 
liged for the above information) states 
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that the bitterest composition of this 
kind which he has met with, “is the one 
composed for the celebrated Dr, Wha- 
ley of Dublin, astrologer and alma- 
nac-maker, about the year 1691, by 
Ferdoragh O’Daly, whose brother 
the doctor is said to have caused to 
be prosecuted and hanged.” O’Daly, 
it seems, attacks the doctor for his 
devilish dealings with the moon and 
stars, whereby he had, with his basi- 
lisk eyes, destroyed the benign in- 


fluence of these luminaries, insomuch 
that the crops and foliage of the earth 
had been withered, the birds had for- 
gotten their songs, and the young of 
animals were destroyed in utero. 


‘He then begins,” says Mr. O’Dono- 
van, ‘*to wither this astrologer with 
imprecations ; calls on various diseases 
of a violent nature to attack him; 
and calls down upon him the curses of 
God, the angels, the saints, and of all 
good men. Dr. Whaley, however,” he 
proceeds to remark, «does not appear 
to,have melted before this aoir of O'Daly, 
for he lived to a great age, and com- 
posed more effectual lampoons against 
the Irish than the bards, who were then 
certainly not in the zenith of their 
power, had composed against him. 
His almanacs throw much light on the 
history of the ferocious times in which 
he lived.” 


Taking leave of these pestilent fel- 
lows and their lampoons, we would 
desire, before concluding this portion 
of our notice of Mr. O’Donovan’s 
work (for it is a subject to which we 
must return, at least once again), to 
say something on the uses and abuses 
of material of the kind we have just 
been citing, in the promotion of mo- 
dern art and literature. And first, 
with regard to matters of art, we are 
satisfied that as yet the accumulation 
of material is by no means sufticient 
to enable either the painter or the 
sculptor to treat subjects taken from 
these times successfully. Those who 
have knowledge enough of events to 
have such subjects in “contemplation, 
are generally men of a genius far too 
proud and fastidious, to undertake 
anything which they are unable to 
treat rightly and completely in all its 
details. But, what men of this class 
shrink from, others of a lower caste 
of genius attempt, and, in attempt- 
ing, vulgarize. Mr. MacClise is 
open to this censure. He ought not 
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to have attempted the illustration 
of Moore’s historic or national melo- 
dies. The costumes of the Niebelun- 
gen Lay are not suitable to these sub- 
jects. Ossian himself, so dressed and 
accoutered, suffers disparagement in 
ves ape and dignity. The St. Pa- 
trick of the sign- boards ought to have 
no place on the canvas of ‘artists who 
would preserve the higher associations 
of their country’s history. Before 
the men really capable of undertaking 
these subjects, can be satisfied of the 
security of the new ground they have 
to enter on, learning must still ad- 
vance much farther in one of its slow- 
est and most cautious processes. It 
is in the museum of the Academy 
the first outlines of our future great 
pictures of Irish subjects will have to 
be drawn ; and till we know what the 
objects there really are—and as yet 
we are ignorant of the uses of some 
of the most conspicuous of them—we 
must be satisfied to deal with Druidic 
and Eamanian times in the drier way 
of scholastic investigation, and avoid, 
in the mean time, the encouragement 
of rash and incompetent illustrators. 
We cannot help remarking, in con- 
nexion with this subject, a singular 
evidence of the mistakes which the 
Trish of the present day are apt to 
make in their picturesque revivals of 
ancient times. From several notices 
in the Annals, it appears almost cer- 
tain that the colours of Strongbow 
and his associates were green. Our 
readers will recollect that, as the cen- 
tral Continental nations call strangers 
from their respective surrounding ‘te r- 
ritories “ Welsh,” so the Irish apply 
the term “Gall” (probably another 
form of the same word) to foreigners 
in general; but discriminate between 
the foreigners of different countries by 
descriptive adjectives annexed. si 
they call the Danes, ‘‘ Dubh-Galls,’ 
black foreigners ; the Normans, “Finn- 
Galls,” or white foreigners; and, in 
like manner, in the time of Strongbow, 
they called the Anglo-Norman invad- 
ers, “‘Glass-Galls,” or green foreigners, 
on account, as it would seem, of the 
prevailing colour of their costume. 
Next to the painter, the romance- 
writer most requires the help of these 
adjuncts to give vividness and character 
to his story, though with a power to 
use or to dispense with them more at 
his convenience; yet even he, we 
think, must still find himself in a 





strange country, embarrassed and inef- 
fective, as often as he travels back in 
search of adventure behind the seven- 
teenth century. Beyond that point 
he also, we think, must still be satis- 
fied to attend the slow progress of the 
antiquary. ‘ But the poet has a privi- 
lege above all others. His materials 
are pre-eminently the face of nature 
and the emotions of the human heart 
and he can present these at any point of 
time backward, with less of the appa- 

ratus of costume and manners, than 
any other realizer of ideal scenes to 
the imagination. For him there is 
abundant material, from century to 
century, back as far as tradition 
reaches ; and capable, every particle 
of it, to be turned to the loftiest 
national purposes, so as it be only 
taken up in a generous spirit, passed 
through the fire of a free genius, and 
enunciated with frankness and simpli- 
city; but} if ever there were subjects 
which will not bear affectation or man- 
nerism, they! are these hints and 
fragments from a rude but sincere an- 
tiquity. In dealing with them, our 
young poets must recollect that the 
language which they use is Eng- 
lish, and that the ‘introduction of 
Trish phrases into their composi- 
tions, is as anomalous as if English 
refrains were introduced into the 
songs of France. It is not by uncouth 
names, either of persons or places, 
that the Irish sentiment is to be 
caught, or the Irish mode of thought 
or feeling imparted: true poetry is 
best expressed by the least conven- 
tional language; and new forms of 
expression ought never to be sought 
for, unless when they suggest new 
ideas, or stir the feelings by new modes 
of approach. We would, therefore, seek 
to draw our young writers, on whom 
so much depends, away from some of 
the more prevalent mannerisms of 
their school, and invite them back to 
the use of material of this kind in more 
classic modes of composition. 

Commending these collections, then, 
on the one hand, to our scholars and 
historians, as examples and incitements 
to further accumulations; and, on the 
other, to our young poets, as mines of 
rough but precious intellectual ore, 
we postpone, for another occasion, the 
remarks we purpose to make on many 
other subjects of great interest here 
treated of by the 0’ Clerys and their 
commentator, 
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Our Directory—Directions to Dinner-givers. 


OUR DIRECTORY. 


FIRST DIRECTIONS TO DINNER-GIVERS. 


Tuts is a wonderful age for advising 
and directing. If people g go wrong in 
these days, it is not for want of plenty 
of counsel and direction; if they go 
astray, it is not for lack of forests of 
sign-posts. We do everything now, 
no longer by the card, but by the 
book. There are books for all ages, 
sexes, sizes, sorts, and conditions ; 
books of instruction for all; hints to 
everybody ; rules for doing or not do- 
ing, and not a few for misdoing and 
undoing, all things. Every thing con- 
ceivable is reduced to art and science, 
to method and precept; whether you 
want to make a pudding or your will— 
to buy a horse, or dance a polka—to 
educate your son, or drain your farm 
—you have only to go to your book- 
sellers, find what book or books have 
been written expressly on the subject, 
order, or put them in your pocket, and 
you must be unlucky indeed if you do 
not find your own case provided for to 
a nicety, your own difficulties precisely 
foreseen, and every inch of the road 
you want to travel laid down as clearly 
as any route in a map of Switzerland, 
or any course in an admiralty chart. 
This is one of the most noticeable 
characteristics of the times we live in. 
Life is still a ‘‘ mighty maze,” but no 
longer ‘‘ without a plan;” at the en- 
trance of every labyrinth stands an 
Ariadne to conduct you through its 
windings ; for every Telemachus there 
are at least a dozen Mentors. Our 
fathers thought themselves well off 
with a Reading made easy,” and a 
general dissertation on “The Whole 
Duty of Man;” but every possible 
subject is made easy for us, and as to 
duties, we have not one work but 
twenty upon the duties of fathers, 
mothers, stepmothers, godmothers, 
nieces, nephews, and country-cousins 
—a treatise ‘‘ De Officiis” for every 
variety of the human family (down, 
we believe, to the very hobbledyhoy) Ys 
under all possible and impossible va- 
rieties and vicissitudes, combinations 
and permutations of circumstances. 
The spirit of the age is the spirit of 
lecturing, teaching, drilling, instruct- 
ing, informing, indoctrinating, incul- 
cating, imbuing, and instilling. We 


are so scholastic that we school our 
schoolmasters themselves, open acade- 
mies for governesses, and it. will only 
be one little step further to catechise 
our divines, doctor our doctors, and 
instruct attorneys how to prepare bills 
of costs. It is tolerably clear, there- 
fore, that as “in the multitude of 
counsellors there is safety,” so in such 
a crowd of intellectual and moral phy- 
sicians and pharmacopolists—amongst 
such an infinite variety of helps, aids, 
guides, manuals, handbooks, hints, ad- 
vices, and directions—he must be a 
dull fellow who either literally or me- 
taphorically ever loses his way, or 
knocks his head or his shin against a 
post. 

There is this, indeed, to be feared, 
that where there is so much adyice~ 
giving, there cannot be very much lei- 
sure for advice-taking. ‘he people 
who go wrong must needs be, to a 
great extent, the people who occupy 
themselves so benevolently teaching 
others to go right. We dare to say it 
would be found upon inquiry, that the 
only member of the community who 
enters a room awkwardly, or commits 
a solecism at dinner, is the author of 
‘* Hints upon Etiquette.” In like 
manner, it is fairly to be presumed 
that nobody is now capable of making 
a bad bargain in horseflesh but the 
writer of “The Gentleman in Search 
of a Horse ;” that Miss Lambert is 
the very girl to drop a stitch in her 
needle-work ; Mrs. Ellis the woman 
to forget her grandchildren at Christ- 
mas; and that the “Complete An- 
gler” never killed a trout in his life. 
How much better then is it to sit on 
the form with the pupils, than on the 
chair with the Seca We have only 
to be modest and unassuming, take 
counsel instead of giving it, read hooks 
instead of undertaking to write them ; 
and the voyage of life is as plain sail- 
ing as the Pas de Calais, or the run 
from Liverpool to New York. 

At the same time it is as hard to 
escape the mania of directorship as 
to avoid the influenza. We fear we 
have caught this epidemic ourselves, 
for we have been looking about us to 
discover if, by any chance, any nook 
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or corner has been left unvisited by 
this busy spirit, that we might try 
and appropr iate it to ourselves ; and 
it has occurred to us that there is 
some little room left still for ad- 
vising and directing in the very im- 
portant department of dinner- giving. 
We have had no * Hints to Amphi- 
tryons,” or ‘‘ Handbooks to Hosts ;” 
let us then jump into this little chasm 
without a moment’s delay, and lay 
down a few simple rules, which our 
readers will, of course, follow or dis- 
regard, at their sovereign will and 
leasure. That the majority will fol- 
a them, however, we have every 
reason to hope and believe—a belief 
founded not merely upon our convic- 
tion of the intrinsic excellence of our 
precepts, but upon the fact, that they 
will be found strictly confor mable to 
the established usages and customs of 
a very large segment of the Irish 
social circle. In fact, we propose to 
follow a method strictly Baconian— 
the subject being one that deserves a 
treatment no less respectful — and 
found our general prandial laws upon 
a wide induction from the observed 
phenomena of the table. 

Rule 1. Never give a dinner in the 
absolute sense of the word give; by 
which you will understand me to mean, 
that no sensible man will cover his 
board with fish, flesh, and fowl, soups, 
wines, fruits and ices, exc ept with the 
honest purpose of repaying a debt 
contracted at another man’s table, or 
with a wise view to a fair and hand- 
some return upon the capital he has 
previously invested in hospitality. 
You see on what high grounds I place 
the dinner-giving principle—the pro- 
bity that can never rest without dis- 
charging an obligation, or the prudence 
that shrinks from an unremunerat- 
ing, and therefore wasteful, expendi- 
ture. 

It may be objected, that this is to 
place conviviality on a commercial 
footing. If you think you see any 
force in the objection—if you doubt 
whether dinners have any connexion 
with buying or selling, or fancy they 
should be matters of sentiment only, 
go to market, and convince yourself of 
your error. The poulterer and fish- 
monger will quickly show you the 
mercantile nature of the trans: action. 
But is it in a commercial country like 
this we are to be told that commer- 
cial principles are not to be applied 
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to the most important business of 


human life ? 

2, The number of the company 
to be invited is one of the first 
considerations. Ascertain accurately 
how many people your table will hold 
and be sure to ask a few more, that 
your guests may be close and com- 
fortable. Suppose your table, for in- 
stance, holds twelve conveniently, i in. 
vite fifteen or sixteen; if it is just 
the table for sixteen, you may very 
well issue cards for two-and- twenty. 
It is the duty of a host to bring his 
friends toge sther ; and, besides, there 
will be more likelihood of intellectual 
intercourse when people cannot use 
their hands with perfect freedom, to 
say nothing of the economy of food— 
a duty so imperative in times like the 
He 

3. A dinner is to be contemplated 
in twe points of view—with respect to 
quantity, and with respect to quality. 
The rule with respect to the former is 
so well known, that it need hardly be 
stated. A dinner suflicient for any 
given number of guests, is also suffi- 
cient for the same number increased 
to the extent of a third, or more. 
Thus a dinner for ten is a dinner for 
fourteen ; a dinner for twelve will be 
enough for sixteen or eighteen; and 
a dinner for sixteen is amply suflicient 
re any larger number. 

The quality of a dinner is to be 
ar in some degree, by your 
oblige ations, but more, a great deal, by 
your motives and views. Dinners 
given should bear some proportion to 
dinners received; but an apparent 
proportion is all that you need be 
anxious to preserve. To act on the 
system of entertaining ex xactly as you 
have been entertained, will’ involve 
you in incalculable expense; to say 
nothing of the real shabbiness of the 
principle, which, to be fully carried 
out, would require the production 
and comparison of the bills of fish- 
mongers auc confectioners, wine-mer- 
chants’ accounts, &c. In short, I 

cannot advise you better on this head 
than by referring you to my first rule. 
Let probity and dise retion direct you, 
and you will neither give too bi ad a 
dinner on the one band, nor too good 
a one on the other. A dinner is good 
enough in all conscience, if it is ac- 
cepted in the light of a return, and does 
not put an end to convivial relations, 
in case you desire to continue them. 
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5. When it is possible to return a 
splendid dinner with a plain one, it 
ought of course to be done. This re- 
quires courage and management. Some 
people do it as a jeu d'esprit ; others 
with an affectation of eccentricity, as 
if it was a whim of theirs, or an 
hereditary oddity; some do it whin- 
ingly and suppliantly, with a rigma- 
role story about the non-payme nt of 
their rents (which you know to be 
strictly true, inasmuch as they have 
no rents to receive). But the best 
plan is the bold one. If you resolve 
to return a haunch of venison with a 
shoulder of mutton, make no bones of 
it, but tell your friends roundly that 

you are very angry with them for giv- 
ing such costly banquets, and that you 
are determined to punish them with a 
good, plain, family dinner. 

6. Never perplex yourself about 
sorting your guests properly ; no man 
has a right to  obje ct to meet his fel- 
low-cres atures under any circumstances, 
much less at a dinner; if people are 
disagreeable to one another, that is 
the very reason for asking” them to 
meet; they may overcome their mu- 
tual antipathies, and at all events you 
will have the satisfaction to think that 
you have done all in your power to 
reconcile them, and may safely boast 
that you have brought them together. 

7. The hour of dinner is a point of 
some consequence ; but you need not 
name the same hour i in all your invita- 
tions. When you invite orally, youmay 
be as vague as you like—‘ half-past 
six, or seven; not later than half-past 
seven, or about eight.”” You thus not 
only consult the convenience of your 
guests, but you guard against the in- 
convenience of several simultaneous 
arrivals, besides teaching your cook 
the invaluable lesson of being semper 
paratus. 

8. Whatever your hour be, be sure 
not to order dinner until all your 
guests have assembled. It is a mis- 
take to think that people grow more 
ravenous, like wild beasts, by post- 
ponement of feeding-time. In gene- 
ral it isthe reverse. Asto the dinner 
being spoiled, that is only the proper 
punishment for guests who fail in 
punctuality ; ; and moreover, if people 
can sometimes eat cold dinners in the 
open air (as they do at pic-nics), they 
may very well manage to eat them in 
comfortable dining-rgoms. Those who 
arrive in time are always the com- 
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plainants upon such occasions; but 
you are not to gratify a portion of 
your company (and that the greediest) 
at the expense of others, whose very 
tardiness shows that they have had 
other occupations to engage them be- 
side mere attention to their animal 
comforts. 

Light your table modestly and 
umbrageously, Nothing injures the 
eyes like the glare of a great many 
lamps and chandeliers. You can tell 
your company how much you love a 
**dim religious light;” or you may 
have a passage from Shakspeare or 
ew on the charms of twilight, 

ady to quote. I need scarcely ‘add 
ions much the aspect of a great many 
of your dishes will probably be im- 
proved by shade ; costiouliilia the 
most mysterious, those chef-d’euvres of 
your cook, which combine the advan- 
tanges of at once piquing curiosity 
and. repressing appetite. 

Lamps are to be preferred to can- 
dles for such lighting as is actually in- 
dispensable. ‘The little accidents to 
which illumination with oil is subject, 
contribute amazingly to enliven a dull 
dinner; supposing all your lamps to 
go out simultaneously (the worst that 
can happen), you may console your- 
self by thinking that your entertain- 
ment will never be forgotten ; it will 
be as memorable as a total eclipse of 
the sun ; and if the smell of oil is not 
the most agreeable incense in nature, 
you can safely inform the company 
that there are worse odours in the 
world, as the Sanatory Commissioners 
know well. 

10. Becareful not to overheat your 
parlour, particularly in winter. No 
fires ought to be lighted for at least a 
week before the entertainment, and 
then a moderate one kindled a few 
minutes before dinner will generally 

suffice. Great fires produce draughts 

of air in proportion, and if the room is 
a little too cool, the wine will be all 
the better for it; indeed, in frost 
weather you may thus dispense with 
ice altogether. Remember, too, that I 
take for granted you have packed 
your company well, in obedience to 
my second direction. 

When you happen to have a 
tolerably good fire, do not permit the 
use of screens, to intercept its in- 
fluence from the company, and deprive 

ou of the credit of keeping a warm 
Those who have their backs 
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to the grate must put up with the in- 
convenience of their position, just as 
those who sit close to the door must 
take their chances of sore-throats and 
“a a. 
Always secure one or two good 
” talking men” for your parties—men 
who will talk themselves, and keep 
other people talking or laughing. 
There is immense economy practicable 
in this way. It is your silent dinner- 
party that makes the havoc. People 
will eat and drink if you give them 
nothing else to do; but as an in- 
tellectual being, you ought to remem- 
ber that your guests are not mere 
animals, but reasonable creatures like 
yourself, and that they do not come to 
our house with sensual views only: 
if they do, they richly deserve to be 
disappointed ! 

13, It is hardly necessary to say that 
you should instruct your servants not 
to bore the company by going round 
and round the table too often with the 
dishes and wines. Half the excess 
committed convivially is owing to the 
officiousness of servants, who will not 
keep themselves quiet, and wait until 
things are called for. 

14, The proper time for alluding to 
champagne is just at the expiration of 
what 1s commonly called the first course. 
Pay attention to the shape of your 
glasses: consult some mathematician 
of your acquaintance, and request him 
to apply the theory of maxima and 
minima to the subject, so as to deter- 
imine the form of glass uniting the con- 
ditions of the greatest possible ap- 
parent magnitude with the least pos- 
sible real “capacity. The quality of 
the wine will of course depend on your 
wine-merchant. Settle that point with 
him ; but remember two things—fir st, 
that if you will have genuine wine, 
you must pay a high price for it; and 
secondly, that you may pay the very 
highest price for champagne, or any 
other juice of the grape, and get a 
very poor, or even a spurious wine for 
your money. 

15. As to sherry, you have only to 
look at the advertisements in any 
newspaper, to see that “ excellent” 
dinner sherry (and, of course, it is 
dinner sherry you w ant) is to be had 
for the moderate price of thirty shil- 
lings a-dozen. What can be more 
rascally, then, than to try to impose 
Cape Madeira, or Marsala on one’s 
company, as some people do, and as 
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many more would do, if they dared ? 
N.B. Amontillado may be made of 
your “ dinner sherry,” by an infusion 
of pure spring-water, until you hit 
the precise colour. 

16. The people not to be asked to 
dinner are men who take a great deal 
of exercise, because they also take a 
great deal of food; men who converse 
little, because they also eat much; 
men who have a satirical vein, because 
they make piquant observations when 
the dishes are not piquant; men of 
high spirits and convivial habits, for 
they take wine with every body; and, 
finally , people who are either narrow 
in their expenditure, or limited in 
their means, for they either make you 
a shabby return, or no return at all. 
In general, it is a safe rule not to give 
dinners to the officers of marching re- 
giments, to ‘ young men about town,” 
to curates, or small rectors, to deputy- 
lieutenants, assistant-commissioners, 
briefless barristers, doctors living in 
York-street, or country cousins, in 
town for a week in the year, to see a 
pantomime, consult their lawyer, or 
parade their rusticity at the Irish court. 

17. The dessert is a matter of very 
little moment. The notion of people 
gorging themselves with figs and wal- 
nuts, after fish, soup, cutlets, mutton, 
turkey, woodcock, jelly, and iced-pud- 
dings! However, a dessert there must 
be; the expense is trifling ; and there 
is one advantage in having it as mul. 
tifarious as possible, that when the 
table is thickly strewed over with 
oranges, figs, wikia French plums, 
and West Indian pine-apples (only a 
shilling a-piece!) ginger, lemon-peel, 
and biscuits, it totally prevents that 
undue celerity in the circulation of the 
decanters, which is so unseemly in a 
country which has produced Father 
Mathew, and when Aquarius is the 
sign of the times. 

18. Never exclude your children 
from your table, let them be ever so 
young—no practice can be more unna- 
tural, The surest sign of a hard, bad 
disposition is, to dislike the society of 
young people. Distribute your little 
ones round your board ; relate anec- 
dotes of their sayings and doings ; 
point out the particulars in which their 
characters and dispositions differ ; call 
attention to the shapes of their heads ; 
coax them to eat, and rather encourage 
than check their thousand dear little 
tricks and playfulnesses. As to the 
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second course, it is the ancient and in- 
defeasible right of the children of the 
British empire to be present at it. To 
rob them of it is the most abominable 
tyranny, and none but a Herod would 
think of it. Old bachelors are atro- 


ciously selfish, and complain loudly of 


houses where they are seated with a 
Bobby on the right, and a Mysie on 
the left; but what is any selfish old 
bachelor to a parent, compared to his 
Mysie and Bobby, unless, to be sure, 
-there should be a legacy in prospect, 
and then, I grant you, young master 
and miss ought to eat their pudding, 
and crack their nuts and jokes in the 
nursery ! 

19. The proper time for the lady 
of the house (and indeed for the fi amily 
in general) to go up to dress for din- 
ner, is when the first knock at the door 
announces that the arrival of the guests 
has commenced. 

20. A good time to chuse for giving 
a round of dinners, is when there is 
an epidemic raging—the influenza, or 
something of the kind. If pe ople are 
ill, and cannot accept your invitation, 
it is no fault of yours ; and it is their 
duty to invite you, directly they are 
convalescent. When any of your chil. 
dren have the chincough, or measles, it 
is as good an opportunity as any for 
asking such of your friends as have 
young families. You ought, however, 
to apprise them candidly that you have 
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the meazles in your house, or whatever 
disorder it happens to be. 

Invitations are thought more of 
when they are on cards, than paper. 
Use the 1 argest cards you can procure, 
about the size of a breakfast-table ; 
and always request the ‘‘ honor” of your 
guests’ company, not the ‘‘ pleasure.” 

22. It is a good plan to have an 
early ev ening-party after your dinner. 
The knocking of your evening visitors 
keeps your dinner ‘guests on the qui 
vive, and suggests the impropriety of 
their lingering too long over their 
wine, instead of joining the ladies. ° 

23. In general, when you have in- 
vited a party, it is a pledge given, and 
you are bound to redeem it, by pro- 
viding the promised entertainment. 
But, in case you should change your 
mind on maturer reflection, either in- 
fluenced by economical considerations, 
or by the wish to accept of some invi- 
tation you have yourself received for 
the same day, nothing is easier than to 
kill an uncle in Canada, or allege that 
your architect has reported your chim- 
neys to be in a dangerous state, or 
that you have been suddenly deserted 
by your servants, or some other unex- 
ceptionable apology for putting your 
party off. Ido not, however, recom- 
mend you to try this system frequently. 
At all events, take care to vary the 
excuse every time. 
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A FEW FARTHER REVELATIONS OF IRELAND.* 


In our number for January,we brought 
before the notice of our readers a col- 
lection of sketches of Ireland and the 
Irish, which then seemed vertumnum 
janumque spectare ; but, by an unfore- 
seen casualty, the work did not come 
before the public until our present 
number was nearly complete. As we 
had introduced it so far, in anticipa- 
tion of its true birth, we have taken a 
further glance of it. We haveimproved 
our acquaintance with it on the second 
inspection, and as it still has the charm 
of novelty, we shall cull a few more 
extracts from its graphic pages, the 
result of our reperusal. The con- 
tents are so various, that what we 
now give will be something quite un- 
like what we told before. 

The book contains some pictures of 
by-gone times, terribly appropriate 
to the special commission, which, since 
our last notice, has occupied so large a 
portion of public attention, and with 
them we shall begin. 

The Irish peasantry are naturally 
of a warm-hearted and kind disposi- 
tion. In ordinary cases, all their im- 
pulses are strong on the side of good 
nature; but it is a melancholy truth, 
that when under the influence of cer- 
tain feelings, they exhibit a degree of 
demon-like ferocity, scarcely surpassed 
by the barbarities of cannibals. It 
is a strange fact in physiology, that 
cruelty, at first the most abhorrent 
of all things to our nature, becomes 
by indulgence the most absorbing of 
all passions, and the most intense of 
all pleasures. Men who would, in 
early life, have been pained to crush a 
fly, have, in the livery of white hairs, 
presided with sullen delight over burn- 
ings, racks, thumbscrews, and a thou- 
sand other nameless tortures. The 
phenomenon is common to the reli- 
gious persecutor and political tyrant. 
The plaudits with which the most 
pious disciple of Saint Dominick has 
contemplated a human roast, is but a 
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counterpart of the savage pleasures of 
a Nero or Visconti. What habit has 
produced by degrees, the excitement 
of war, international or civil, has 
sometimes more quickly effected ; 
hatred, revenge, and terror, have 
suddenly reduced men to the practice 
of brutalities. But the strange fact 
in Ireland is, that the perpetrators of 
crime are demoralized by no such 
causes. A man who has never habi- 
tuated himself to cruelty, who is 
under no sudden excitement, coolly 
joins in an outrage against a victim 
to whom he owes no hatred; and, for 
mere company’s sake, will not only join 
in his destruction, but appear to take 
an absolute pleasure in the perpetra- 
tion of the most horrible atroci- 
ties. 

There are certain well-known inci- 
dents in the history of Irish crime, 
illustrative of this. The burning of 
Wild-Goose Lodge is, perhaps, the one 
most commonly known in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dublin. A chapter in 
the book before us is devoted to a 
similar outrage in the south, the men- 
tion of which, even in Tipperary, 
still makes the hearer shudder. It 
is known as “the burning of the 
Sheas.” 

A man named William Gorman 
was undertenant of a family named 
Shea, near the mountain of Slieve- 
namon, in Tipperary. They ejected 
him. As usual, he vowed vengeance 
upon them; and, the more effectually 
to accomplish his purpose, he joined 
a gang of desperadoes, who associated 
under the command of a_ person 
named Maher. Maher, as is com- 
monly the case with such leaders, was 
an unscrupulous ruffian, ready for 
any deed of blood to gratify the vin- 
dictive rage of a new follower, and 
the punishment of the Sheas was at 
once resolved on. 

On Saturday, the 19th of November, 
1821, Maher went to the house of a 
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man called Kelly. It was alow public- 
house, the resort of the worst charac. 
ters. The wife of Kelly was not badly 
adapted for the hostess of such a place. 
She had led, previous to her mar- 
riage, a profligate life, and was by some 
supposed to be criminally intimate 
with Maher. But she had still the 
heart of a woman, and the feelings of the 
softer sex were not entirely seared even 
by her habitual intercourse with the 
guests of her husband’s public-house. 
The situation of the house was wild and 
dreary. The bleak hills and gloomy 
glens surrounding it marked the spot 
as fitted by nature for deeds of horror. 
Maher retired within a recess, and 
occupied himself in casting bullets. 
Mary Kelly saw him, and guessed for 
whom the bullets were designed; for 
she knew that Maher’s gang were 
about to attack the Sheas. As is com- 
mon in similar cases in Tipperary, the 
rumour was general that the Sheas 
were to be attacked ; so they had pro- 
vided themselves with arms, and the 
other farmers in the neighbourhood 
also armed themselves. Mary Kelly, on 
observing the proceedings of Maher, 
had the virtue to remonstrate with 
him, but her interference was unavail- 
ing. Mr. Madden details the remain- 
der of the tragedy as follows :— 


** While they were parleying together, 
in came a cousin of Mary Kelly’s, called 
Kate Mullaly, who lived as a servant 
in the family of the devoted Sheas. She 
dropped in merely to pay a visit, and 
was received with good humour. Maher 
knew her very well, and chatted fami- 
liarly with her upon that evening. Lit- 
tle did poor Kate Mullaly suspect that 
the bloody ruffian had a deep object in 
conversing with her. He contrived to 
draw from her an exact account of the 
means of resistance which the Sheas had 
provided against attack. She told him 
the plain truth, that there was a quan- 
tity of arms in the house. In talking 
thus, she was quite unaware of the im- 
portance of her information, and she 
was also altogether ignorant that Maher 
had the least design of attacking the 
Sheas. 

‘* After some joking and friendly con- 
verstion, Kate Mullaly left the house of 
Mary Kelly. On her departure, Mary 
Kelly besought Maher earnestly not to 
do any harm to Kate Mullaly. He pro- 
mised that he would not do any harm 
to her, and that pledge partly assured 
Mary Kelly. . . She still, how- 
ever, continued to be greatly alarmed 
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for the life of her relative, and her 
mind was throughout the next day 
haunted with horrible forebodings. 

‘* She feared to communicate her feel- 
ings to her husband, as she had no con- 
fidence in him, and on Monday night, 
the 20th of November, 1821, she rose 
cautiously from her husband’s bed, put 
on his coat, and stole from the house in 
the direction of Maher’s residence. It 
was midnight, and she crept timidly 
along the hedges. She came close to the 
cottage where Maher lived, and there 
she stopped. She heard the voices of 
men inside, conversing eagerly together. 
Their debating lasted for some time. 

“The door suddenly opened, and 
Mary Kelly crouched low behind some 
bushes, skulking from observation. If she 
had been seen by any of Maher's party 
at that time, her life would have paid 
the forfeit of her curiosity. But, fasci- 
nated by horror, and excited to the most 
intense degree, she braved the perils of 
detection, eagerly desiring to know the 
actual end of the tragedy, which she 
was aware was on the point of being 
acted. The gang issued from Maher’s . 
house, well equipped with arms, and 
were marshalled in a sort of a half- 
military array. Secure in their 
numbers, and conscious of their strength, 
they marched boldly forward in the di- 
rection where the Sheas lived. Mary 
Kelly marked the murderers, as they 
passed close to the very spot where she 
lay concealed. Eight of the party she 
distinctly recognised. One of those car- 
ried two pieces of turf lighted at the 
end, and he blew upon them from time 
to time, in order to keep the fire alive. 

‘* Then flashed upon her mind the ter- 
rible mode of vengeance which the mis- 
creants designed. She shook with ner- 
vous terror as she guessed at the inten- 
tions for which the lighted turf was 
taken. Affrighted and horror-struck, 
she was still impelled by an awful feel- 
ing of curiosity, and followed the party 
slowly from fence to fence. For some 
time she kept them in view, but soon 
they got beyond her. She saw that 
they had gone straight for the cottage 
of the Sheas, and she stopped on a ris- 
ing ground from which their residence 
was discernible. 

‘Nor did she wait long before there 
burst forth vividly a flame from the 
thatched cottage of the Sheas. It was 
a windy night, and the fire shot forth 
rapidly, and the desolate glen was illu- 
mined from side to side, Soon there 
rose upon the wind the shrieks and cries 
for mercy of the doomed family of the 
Sheas. ‘There were within that cottage 
upon that night not fewer than seven- 
teen human beings! Gorman, Maher, 
and the gang had secured the door of 
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the Sheas’ house, and prevented egress, 
the ruffians standing in groups around, 
as the fire rapidly consumed the house. 
‘The inmates were agonised by the two- 
fold horrors of the fire above their 
heads, and their cruel torturers outside. 
They struggled to free themselves, and 
all rushed to the door, but there was no 
means of deliverance. The door was 
fastened from the outside, and in labour- 
ing to get out, the parties only impeded 
one another. All within was horror 
and dreadful agony. 

“But within those burning walls 
there was one victim whose case was 
worse than that of all the rest. This 
was the hapless Kate Mullaly, who was 
in an advanced state of pregnancy, hay- 
ing been married some months pre- 
viously. Under the influence of excite- 
ment and alarm, labour was prema- 
turely brought on. Her maternal feel- 
ing rose above every selfish considera- 
tion. She retired to a corner of the 
house, and rolled a tub of water near 
her. There she was delivered of her 
little babe, while the flames raged 
furiously around her. Still, while her 
life remained, her last conscious feeling 
was that of anxiety to save the child. 
She plunged its little limbs into the 
water, and held its head up, so as to 
allow it to respire. On the next mor- 
ning the burnt body of Kate Mullaly was 
discovered close to the tub of water. 
The skeleton of the arm with which she 
held up the child was found hanging 
over the tub. The body of the child 
was found quite whole, but its little 
head was entirely burnt away. 

**When Gorman, Maher, and their 

gang saw the house of the Sheas in 
flames, and when they heard the shout- 
ing for mercy and assistance, they yelled 
aloud with savage exultation. Whether 
from a desire to add to the terrors of 
their victims, or from a demoniacal 
spirit of joy, they fired off their arms, 
~and the glen re-echoed with the noise of 
their volleys, and the ear-piercing 
shrieks of the dying family of the Sheas. 
Mary Kelly solemnly declared, that 
though she was at some distance from 
the burning, whenever the wind fell, she 
could distinctly hear the groans of the 
dying, as they expired amid their tor- 
tures ! 

“ Again the ruffian banditti loaded 
their carbines, and again, with whoop- 
ing and hurrahs, they discharged them. 
The noise made by their firing alarmed 
a farmer, named Philip Dillon, who re- 
sided upon a hill not far from where the 
Sheas resided. He suspected what was 
taking place, and, gathering as many as 
he could, went to try and save the 
Sheas. They arrived when it was too 
Mme. se tl 
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‘The roof of the cottage had now 
fallen in, and not another solitary groan 
was heard. Gorman and the gang re- 
turned again to Maher’s house. Again 
they passed the very spot where Mary 
Kelly lay concealed. Again she crouched 
down, and marked them as they passed. 
They talked eagerly of the deed which 
they had committed, and the ruffian Gor- 
man made his fellow-miscreants laugh, 
while he amused them by mimicking the 
shrieks of the dying, and’imitating their 
appalling groans !” 


Gorman and his associates were pro- 
secuted after some time. Notwith- 
standing the atrocity of their crime, 
there was the greatest difficulty in ob- 
taining evidence. They would, pro- 
bably, have completely escaped but 
for Mary Kelly, whose horror-stricken 
imagination at length prevailed over 
her natural repugnance to become an 
informer. 

Some of the incidents in this tra- 
gedy are not without their parallel. The 
circumstance of the child burned to 
death will remind the reader of the 
Scullabogue massacre in Wexford. 
Among the victims burned in the 
barn there, there was a young mother, 
with her baby at her breast. As a 
last effort to save its life, she pushed 
it through a gap in the wall, hoping 
its helplessness would move the crowd 
outside. One of them, however, im- 
mediately stuck a pitchfork into the 
child's bowels, and after hoisting it up 
on the prongs, and flourishing it over 
his head, to entertain his companions 
with its infantine agonies, pitched it 
again into the burning barn, over the 
wall, with a savage jest. The entire 
transaction may, indeed, find a coun- 
terpart in an atrocity lately brought 
before the public, in the confessions of 
an informer, named Darmody, whose 
information brought several of his 
companions to the gallows, in Tip- 
perary, within the last four years. 
Among the earliest crimes at which 
this man had been present was one 
which he took part in when but six- 
teen years of age. His companions 
burned down a farm-house over the 
heads of the. owner and his family ; 
and they butchered the farmer and his 
brothers, as they rushed into the hag- 
gard, to escape from the flames. The 
farmer’s young wife—whom he had 
been lately married to, and loved 
dearly—remained in her blazing home 
a short time after the rest of the fa- 
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mily, but when agonized nature could 
endure no more, she too rushed out ; 
she was not piked like the others, but 
the ruffians, having seized her, dragged 
her to the place where her husband’s 
body lay, and, with ferocious exulta- 
tion, violated her on his bleeding 
corpse! 

After the detail of the burning of 
the Sheas, our author gives an account 
of the murder of Colonel Hutchinson, 
near Macroom, in 1800, an event still 
well remembered in the south, but 
which 1s principally remarkable for the 
punishment of the murderers. Their 
heads were fixed on the spikes in the 
market-place of Macroom, where their 
bleached skulls remained for many a 
day, a source of superstitious awe to 
the country people. The occurrence, 
does not, however, present a picture, 
in the main, very uncommon. The 
fact that they were betrayed by Dug- 
gan, the most abandoned villain in the 
entire gang, who by their deaths pro- 
cured his own safety, and a reward of 
£300, is one of common occurrence. 
But there is one singular feature inthe 
case. A party of yeomanry in pursuit 
of the suspected murderers were fired 
upon. For this two men, unconnected 


with Duggan’s gang, were immediately 
arrested, and were tried and sentenced 


to transportation. Their fate excited 
much sympathy, and the country peo- 
ple entered into a treaty with the go- 
vernment to give up two of the mur- 
derers, one of whom was Hutchinson’s 
own game-keeper, on the terms of 
procuring the pardon of these convicts. 
The two murderers were then hunted 
like foxes, and were at length seized 
by a party of peasants, to whom they 
came to beg for a mouthful of food, 
given up to the authorities, and exe- 
cuted. The two other convicts were 
pardoned. A strange sort of treaty 
for a dignified executive to entertain ! 
These sketches give Mr. Madden 
occasion for many strong observations, 
painfully true, on the necessity of a vi- 
gorous execution of the law. He re- 
marks, with just severity, on the terri- 
ble impediments presented by the sym- 
pathy of the people with the criminal, 
The fact that a murder could be com- 
mitted in the neighbourhood of many 
persons, whose indignation is never 
roused to pursue or punish the assassin, 
indicates, no doubt, a frightfully demo- 
ralized tone of feeling. Such an act 
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may be easily dealt with by the legis- 
lature at once making it severely pu- 
nishable. But the protection which 
the murderer afterwards meets with is 
more difficult to deal with; that, 
though a crime as the law at present 
stands, and no doubt a grievous civil 
calamity, is yet, it is equally plain, 
often the result of virtuous feelings. 
Put the case to the best educated and 
most constitutional citizen in society: 
If your friend—not to say near rela- 
tive—came to you, throwing himself 
on your mercy, in the confidence that 
you will not give him up, would you 
take advantage of that trust, without 
which he would have avoided you as 
much as the constable, and betray 
him? We do not color the question, 
by adding, as we might, the further 
considerations of clanship, and mutual 
protection, so strong among the pea- 
santry. It has been truly said, that 
the gentleman’s vices of the past, are 
the peasant’s vices of the present gene- 
ration. There was no feeling more 
universal in Ireland, fifty years ago, 
than this—that it was but honourable 
and manly to help your kinsman in a 
scrape, no matter how much he was in 
the wrong. But, setting aside all such 
accidental motives, and putting the 
naked supposition above-mentioned, of 
a fugitive coming in confidence, where 
is the man of such Spartan virtue, that 
he could drown the emotions of gene- 
rosity and mercy to the individual, in 
the strong sense of his duty to the 
community ?—so philosophically social, 
that he would catch his friend in the 
trap, and arrest him in the queen’s 
name? Would he not, at least, warn 
him of his misplaced confidence, and 
beseech him to flee, to save him from 
the pain of becoming the instrument of 
his punishment? The case suppose 
is that which actually happens with 
the peasant. It is a hard measure 
flippantly to condemn him as atrociously 
criminal, and allow no palliation for 
his conduct. How to check this mighty 
evil, is one of the most serious difficul- 
ties ever propounded to a statesman. 
But we will dwell no longer on 
these painful puzzles and sickening 
horrors. The special commission was 
haunting our fancy when we took up 
the book, and these chapters of terrors 
attracted us with a basilisk-like fasci- 
nation. We cannot leave them, how- 
ever, without calling attention to one 
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suggestion we were glad to see in this 
book. It is on a subject too grave to 
be examined, as it deserves, in a passing 
notice like this ; but being introduced 
by a man of our author's opinion, me- 
rits the more to be noticed. Mr. 
Owen-Madden not only exhibits ge- 
nerally a sympathy for Roman Catho- 
licism, in which we are very far from 
coinciding ; but he frequently reasons 
on the false hypothesis, that the execu- 
tive may justifiably use superstition 
as a means for facilitating government, 
and employ religious enthusiasm or ig- 
norance as a bugaboo or sugar-plum 
to suit their convenience in managing 
the children of the state ; but though 
we do not agree in his reasoning, we 
were well pleased with one of his con- 
clusions. At the execution of Colonel 
Hutchinson's murderers, he mentions, 
that what was particularly observed by 
the country people was, that no priest 
was in attendance on the criminals at 
their deaths. The clergymen had been 
allowed to attend them in the gaol, but 
only on a part of the journey to the 
place of execution. He observes, and 
with truth, that Napoleon's plan of 
wholly forbidding the intercourse of 
the criminal with a clergyman, would 
be too abhorrent to the Christian and 
humane feelings of the present age ; 
but the plan adopted in the instance 
above-mentioned, might be advantage- 
ously used to enhance the terrors of an 
execution intended to be exemplary. In 
our judgment the custom ofallowing the 
clergyman to accompany the criminal 
to the gallows foot, should, in every 
case, be discontinued. The object of 
all well-directed public punishment is 
example, not cruelty. The more ter- 
rible in appearance, and the more mild 
in reality it is, the more perfectly it 
accomplishes the object intended. The 
attendance of a clergyman to the last, 
is directly opposed to this principle. 
It does not lighten the actual suffer- 
ing; for to the most superstitious it 
ean make but little difference whether 
his priest leaves him in the press-room, 
or on the grating of the drop; while, 
on the other hand, it most materially 
weakens the apparent severity of the 
sentence: the criminal, instead of ap- 
pearing an outcast, deprived of the 
benefits of society, appears enjoying a 
privilege often denied to a virtuous 
citizen, and dies under circumstances 
suggesting, at least to the ignorant, 





not the terrible retributions of here- 
after, but the hopes of blessedness 
which they attach to the intercession 
of clerical offices. This, of course, 
assumes that capital punishments are, 
in some cases, to be continued. It is 
not intended here to say one word on 
the momentous question of their abo- 
lition. 

As we have referred to Mr. Owen- 
Madden’s politics, we must say there 
is much in them which we condemn, 
He is a complete Whig, and often 
writes as if he regarded virtue and 
Whiggery as convertible terms. He 
speaks with just reprobation of the 
impostures had recourse to, to carry 
Irish elections, and the utter insin- 
cerity with which Repeal principles 
have been professed ; at the same time, 
his book throughout suggests to the 
reader how much such a state of things 
is the inevitable consequence of his own 
school of politics—of the incongruous 
combination of aristocratic prejudices 
and ambition for democratic leader- 
ship, which characterises Whiggery in 
Ireland. He also writes of what he 
calls Protestant pride and oppression, 
and of what he describes as Catholic 
claims and Catholic virtues, in a tone 
which an impartial student of Irish 
history must condemn as altogether 
one-sided. It is impossible, from his 
book, to collect what his religious opi- 
nions are; but from his manifest par- 
tiality to “ Catholics,” we should say 
he is what is called a “liberal” Pro- 
testant. In two chapters of his book, 
one entitled ** The Power of the Priest- 
hood,” and the other, * The Penal 
Days,” these errors, we think, are most 
prominent. There is, however, also 
a vast deal, both political and specula- 
tive, in the book, in which we heartily 
concur ; and it is but candid to add, 
that, throughout, his opinions are given 
in a manly and candid way; there is 
no tinge either of sectarian bigotry or 
political exclusiveness, and what he 
says of himself—that he writes “in 
the spirit of independence and rational 
liberalism”— is, in intention, perfectly 
true. The reader, though he may 
agree with us in believing Mr. Owen- 
Madden’s opinions on many matters 
mistaken, cannot but respect him for 
the manner in which he enunciates 
them. 

To turn to more agreeable topics 
than politics. In a chapter, entitled 
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«© A Scotchman in Munster,” the au- 
thor gives an account of the foundation 
of Fermoy. This affords one of the 
most striking instances on record of 
what the peaceful energy and enter- 
prise of a single man may effect. Fer- 
moy now coutains 7,000 inhabitants, 
and is one of the most handsome and 
thriving country towns in Ireland. 
Sixty years since, it was a small col- 
lection of dirty cabins—its best build- 
ing a miserable carman’s inn, and its 
wealthiest inhabitant the frieze-coated 
innkeeper. This wondrous change 
was not worked by any great revolu- 
tion in trade, or peculiar advantages 
of the place ; nor is it due to the par- 
tial munificence of a powerful prince, 
or conquering army. It was accom- 
plished by the enterprise of one mer- 
chant, without any peculiar advan- 
tage :— 


*‘ John Anderson was a Scotchman, 
born in humble circumstances, of which 
he always boasted when raised to mix 
with the nobility of his adopted country. 
While very young he learned to read 
and write, and attributed the energy of 
his character to the stimulus which he 
received from education. He made a 
few pounds in some humble employ- 
ment, and settled at Glasgow about the 
year 1784. There he was fortunate in 
some small speculations, and by a ven- 
ture in herrings acquired five hundred 
pounds—an immense sum to him. He 
then determined to seek some new 
sphere, where he might exert himself; 
and he thought that Ireland would be 
the best place for him to fix in. The 
commercial advantages of Cork, with 
its noble harbour, attracted him, and 
he settled there. He became an ex- 
port merchant, and trafficked in provi- 
sions, the staple trade of the place. In 
avery few years he realized twenty- 
five thousand pounds, and laid it out on 
the purchase of four-sixths of the Fer- 
moy estate.” 


Mr. Madden says, if he had been 
an Irishman, he would have turned 
idle gentleman, and lived in ostenta- 
tion for the rest of his days. This 
may be true of the Irish character 
almost a century ago; but it is not a 
fair picture of our mercantile habits 
at present :— 


** But Anderson, instead of giving a 
tone to soviety, aspired to create so- 
ciety where it did not previously exist. 
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He resolved to build a town at Fer- 
moy. 

“The first thing he did was to build 
a good hotel, for the accommodation of 
those travelling post. He added next 
a few houses, built a square, and, at his 
own expense, rebuilt the bridge, which 
had become ruinous. He did not go 
with hat in hand to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, begging for a share of the pub- 
lic moneys. He was resolved to depend 
upon himself. When he had mapped 
out his design for a town, he learned 
that the government were meditating 
the erection of large barracks in Mun- 
ster. Anderson saw the advantage 
which the presence of a garrison would 
be to his rapidly-rising little town, and 
he at once offered government a capital 
site, rent free, for the barracks. He 
made this offer in 1797, when the coun- 
try was disturbed, and when accommo- 
dation was an object to the govern- 
ment. His offer was accepted. Two 
very large and handsome barracks were 
built. But Anderson did not stop 
there. He was not of that pernicious 
opinion, too prevalent in Ireland, that 
government should be invoked to do 
the work of individuals. He saw that 
the presence of officers would be likely 
to make a gay neighbourhood, and, ae- 
cordingly, he built a theatre, and some 
additional houses, and invited various 
families, with more or less capital, to 
come and settle at Fermoy. He built 
for himself a handsome residence, and 
placed himself at the head of the com- 
munity which rapidly began to grow 
around him. 

** Meantime this enterprising man had 
not given up his business. He estab- 
lished a bank, and discounted to a con- 
siderable extent. To develop the ma- 
terial resources of the country around 
him became a leading object with him. 
Travelling in Ireland was very danger- 
ous and expensive. Anderson deter- 
mined to reform it. He established a 
Mail Coach Company, and the first 
coach which ran between Cork and 
Dublin was Anderson’s. 

**In addition to his other works he 
established an agricultural society. He 
did not neglect education, and built a 
large school-house for the town. A 
military college was also built by him, 
which was afterwards turned into a 
public school, and was presided over by 
the Rev. Thomas Hincks.” 


Yet the man who accomplished all 
this was not possessed of any enormous 
capital. He was probably never worth 
more than £50,000. It was by theactive 
circulation and judicious employment 
of this capital in useful enterprise, 
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that he effected so great awork. He, 
of course, was well received by the 
best society in the south; but he al- 
ways felt a just pride in the retrospect 
of his unaided career. 


** On one occasion,"in the very height 
of his prosperity, he was entertaining a 
large company at his residence in Fer- 
moy. Amongst the party were the late 
earls of Kingston and Shannon, and the 
present Lord Riversdale. The conver- 
sation turned on Anderson’s great suc- 
cess in life, and Lord Kingston asked 
him to what he chiefly attributed his 
rapid rise. ‘To education, my lord,’ 
replied Anderson; ‘every child in Scot- 
land can easily get the means of learn- 
ing to read and write. When I was a 
little boy, my parents sent me to school 
every day, and I had to walk three miles 
to the village school. Many a cold walk 
I had, in the bitter winter mornings, 
and I assure you, my lords,’ he added, 
smiling, ‘that shoes and stockings were 
extremely scarce in those days,’” 


Anderson took no part in politics ; 
but, of course, our author describes 
him to have been “ a rational and pro- 
gressive Whig”—the school of politics 
to which all improvers belong. 

The sad side of the picture remains. 
Anderson, after a career of such great 
success, met with some heavy reverses. 
He lost by speculating in Welsh min- 
ing, and by the fall in the value of 
land consequent on the close of the 
war. But so universal was the esteem 
in which he was held, and the sympa- 
thy which his embarrassments excited, 
that a meeting of his creditors, held 
‘in 1816, was attended by almost all 
the principal landed proprietors and 
capitalists of the neighbouring coun- 
ties; and they unanimously voted a 
set of resolutions, expressing, in strong 
terms, their unabated respect for his 
character, and confidence in his integ- 
rity. 
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“The good, however, which Mr. 
Anderson had accomplished, did not 
terminate with his reverses. He left 
behind him, in the handsome town of 
Fermoy, a noble monument of what can 
be accomplished by one man possessed 
of energy and talent. The intellect of 
Mr. Anderson was not very remark- 
able—it was probably inferior to many 
of his idle neighbours. His superiority 
lay in his moral qualities—in his deter- 
mination to succeed, and his resolution 
never to be idle. He was no heartless 
adventurer, bent on self-aggrandize- 
ment—no speculator upon the passions 
or follies of his fellow-men, using them 
as stepping-stones to power. He was 
a creator and a civilizer—a man who 
left behind him a splendid example of 
what industry and enterprise can 
achieve, in a land where the vanity of 
the rich and high-born, and the sloth- 
fulness of the humble and the lowly, 
seek every possible excuse which their 
fond imaginations can invent, for idle- 
ness and poverty.” 


What an encouragement to exertion 
in the present crisis is afforded by 
the example of this one stranger, so 
vividly sketched by our author ! 

We would gladly devote a few 
more pages to this interesting volume ; 
but as this is our second notice of the 
book, we must be brief. Before con- 
cluding, however, it is our duty, 
reddere cuique suum. We introduced, 
in our former notice, among the 
sketches of the bar, an account of the 
singular fate of the author of * The 
Metropolis,” stating it was not else- 
where mentioned. This was a mis- 
take; for the circumstances are men- 
tioned in Dr. Walsh’s “ Residence at 
Constantinople.” Having acknow- 
ledged this error, we finally close Mr. 
Owen- Madden’s book, heartily recom- 
mending it to our readers as one 
which, notwithstanding some preju- 
dices of the author, must be jread 
with much pleasure, and not a little 
profit. 
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THE LATE COMMISSIONS IN IRELAND.* 


Tue special commissions in the dis- 
turbed districts have terminated, with 
seventeen capital convictions. All 
parties have done their duties. It 
was no ordinary effort of courage on 
the part of jurors and prosecutors, 
who must, as soon as present protection 
shall have been withdrawn, continue 
exposed to the attacks of the mid-day 
assassin, or the midnight incendiary, 
to depose to the facts which came to 
their knowledge, and return true ver- 
dicts, according to the evidence, in 
the cases of the prisoners committed 
to their charge. Nor did it require 
only an ordinary measure of ssa 
ability on the part of the officers of 
the crown, to prepare the indictments 
upon which the several prisoners were 
arraigned, and sift and arrange the testi- 
mony (much of it resting upon circum- 
stantial grounds) by which their guilt 
or innocence was to be established. And 
it is no small praise to say, that, in every 
instance, the leading facts were so set 
forth and so supported, as to leave no 
doubt upon the mind of any human 
bein# who heard the evidence, as to 
the guilt of every one of the prisoners 
who were capitally convicted.t 

That the dreadful examples which 
have been made, must, to a certain 
extent, have a salutary effect, we can- 
not doubt. Would that we could en- 
tertain any confident persuasion that 
they will reach the root of the evil, 
by which our unhappy country has 
been distracted. 

In one point of view we are inclined 
to believe that, by the late commis- 
sions, much good has been done. They 
have served to disclose to the people 
of England a state of society in Ire- 
land, which is, we believe, unexam- 
pled in all the civilized world beside. 
They must also have served to dissipate 
the groundless prejudices which have 
obtained against Irish landlords, as a 
race whose unheard-of oppressions have 
driven their unhappy victims mad. It 
is now undeniably evident that vast 


numbers of the peasantry are leagued 
together by a bond of blood; that a 
law of opinion preyails, which accounts 
as a very slight offence, indeed, the 
guilt of murder; that no effectual ef- 
forts have been made to impress upon 
an ignorant and excitable peasantry, a 
horror for a violation of the sixth com- 
mandment ; that, for a small sum of 
money, an assassin may be procured to 
take away the life of any one who has 
provoked the wrath of any of those 
monsters in human form by whom the 
country is infested ; that murders have 
been perpetrated in mid-day, and in 
the presence of numbers, with a cool- 
ness and audacity which argued the 
most perfect confidence in the sympa- 
thy of the beholders, who either would 
not, or dared not, raise a hand to ar- 
rest the assassins, or protect the vic- 
tims ; that murder has its regular mar- 
ket-prices in the south and west of 
Treland ; and that, when a few pounds 
are forthcoming, the red hand is never 
wanting to proceed to any extent of 
atrocity, which, in any given case, may 
be required ; that collections are openly 
made for the raising of this sum of 
money ; that no secret is made of the 
object of those by whom it is levied ; 
and that a man, supposed to be fa- 
vourable to the cause, becomes ob- 
noxious, or suspected, if he does not, 
according to his means, contribute li- 
berally to the reward of the miscreant 
who is, as it were, the finisher of rib- 
bon-law, and but carries into effect, 
in the case of those who have never 
done him any personal injury, the 
sentence which the more wary conspi- 
rators have pronounced against them ! 

Is not this a state of things truly 
appalling! Can any Englishman, sit- 
ting in peace and security by his fire- 
side, realize, for a moment, such a 
picture, without a sentiment of horror 
and of indignation; of horror, that 
such monsters should be found ; and of 
indignation, that they should have 
been so long permitted, with all but 
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+ We must here except one case—that of the culprit a with firing at 


Mr. Bayly with intent to kill. 


Had not the indictment wante 
spiracy, both would have been convicted, 


a count for con- 
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perfect impunity, to affront the laws, 
and over-ride every constitutional safe- 
guard which should afford security for 
ife and property in Ireland! 

Let our English friends imagine, 
for a moment, a dialogue to the follow- 
ing effect, familiar, even as household 
words, in their more favoured part of 
the empire :— 

‘Paddy, what sort of a person is 
Mr. 2” «Oh, he’s a very respect- 
able man ; he gave a pound when we 
were collecting subscriptions to have 

murdered!” ‘ And what do 
you think of ——?” “Troth, he’s 
no great things ; he’s a richer man, an’ 
he only gave us five shillings |” 

Now, let those who have duly pe- 
rused the records of the last commis- 
sion, say, whether we have, by one 
tittle, exaggerated the dreadfully dis- 
tempered state of those parts of our 
country in which agrarian outrages 
most abound. We ask them whether 
we have not understated the case ; and 
whether any language could adequately 
depict the horrors of such a state of 
things, or express the sentiment which 
every Christian must feel when mur- 
der is thus made a marketable com- 
modity, and every miscreant finds 
himself armed by a force of public 
opinion, and the might of a secret and 
irresponsible confederacy, against the 
life of every man who dares, even in 
the mildest way, to assert the rights of 

roperty, or to take any step towards 
ringing the murderers to justice ? 

We say, therefore, that much will 
have been done, if the people of Eng- 
land can only be brought to look at 
the question of Irish outrage in its 
true hoht. They may depend upon it, 
what they have now to deal with is no 
common evil. It is no evil which can 
be remedied, however it might be ag- 
gravated, by the summary destruc- 
tion of the landlords, as aclass. It is 
no evil with which the existence of 
an established Church has even a re- 
mote connexion. Let the Church and 
the landlords both be removed, and 
their places supplied by a Popish Es- 
tablishment, and an English proprie- 
tary, and how long will the latter be 
suffered to enjoy the properties which 
they may have purchased at what, but 
a short time since, would be deemed 
not more than one-tenth of their va- 
lue? Just so long as they are ame- 
nable to the system of miscreancy which 
had been suffered to root their prede- 
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cessors out of the land. Just so long 
as their dealings with their new pos- 
sessions do not thwart the designs of 
the undertenants or labourers, whose 
views of the rights of property just 
reach to holding firm possession of that 
which they have, without any over- 
scrupulous anxiety to perform the con- 
ditions upon which it had been obtain. 
ed. They will act as though, in the 
new arrangement, a sort of equal di- 
vision of rights and duties was made 
between them and their landlords ; 
and that the latter are to have duties, 
but no rights, while they are to have 
rights, but no duties. 

But, before we proceed further, it 
may be well to put on record the lan- 
guage of Lord Chief Justice Black- 
burne, when commenting, in his ad- 
dress to the Tipperary grand jury, 
upon the state of crime in the counties 
of Limerick and Clare :— 


‘*The saying has gone forth, ‘the wild 
justice of revenge,’ which has now at- 
tained credit and currency, as if it were 
a great moral truth. Now, not to dwell 
on the audacious impiety of prompting 
man to arrogate and to exercise that 
which only belongs to man’s Maker— 
without stooping to dwell on the profa- 
nation of the sacred name—the spirit of 
justice issuing with the idea of revenge 
—see what the precept means, and is 
understood to mean. It means this— 
that murder is just, that rapine is just— 
that cruelty is just—that crime, every 
crime, is just, provided that the motive 
is revenge ;—and its gratification the ob- 
ject. Just think that such a pretext as 
this should have been issued to our ig- 
norant, excitable, turbulent fellow-crea- 
tures! How do they understand it? 
They understand it just as it is meant 
to be understood—and, truly, the conse- 
quences are such as might be expected.” 
‘** The innocent falls by the arm 

: ** Life has in 


of the assassin.” ..... 
some places become the subject of barter, 
and a price fixed for it. Wr HAVE wIT- 
NESSED the attack upon human life ; we 
have witnessed the preparation for at- 
tack—the consummation of the outrage, 
the escape of the murderer, and the con- 
Spiracy, with scarcely an attempt at 
secrecy. We have seen a conspiracy to 
murder plotted and planned—many per- 
sons present; men, women, and children; 
—whole families privy to it. We have 
seen the assassin hired and brought from 
a distance. We have seen him and his 
companions stalk abroad in daylight, in 
a populous country, scarcely disguised, 
and known to almost every man who 
saw him. We have seen the victim ap- 
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poem to the place where the assassin 
ay in ambush—no voice to warn him, no 
hand to protect him—the bloody deed 
itself perpetrated under the eye of human 
creatures ; yet, after all that, the assas- 
sin has walked off, unobserved, unde- 
tected. Nay, as if to consummate the 
foulness and the infamy of this mass of 
turpitude, the murderer has been housed, 
protected, and preserved for further deeds 
of destruction !” 


Of the bloody spirit which actuates 
a peasantry thus steeped in crime, we 
avail ourselves of the same high au- 
thority to present to our readers a 
single instance. It is almost too hor- 
rible for belief; but it is, alas! too 
fully proved to be discredited :— 


**¢ A man’s house was attacked, and he 
prosecuted the assailants to conviction ; 
and, his life being known to be in dan- 
ger, he was afforded the protection of 
the police during night. The police left 
his house at eight o’clock in the morning ; 
and he, casually, fortunately went out, 
leaving in his house his wife, and a child 
in putrid fever. Three assassins, in the 
noon-day, observed by the whole world, 
entered his house. Their victim was 
not there—they shot the wife—they bat- 
tered her brains out with a musket !— 
they threw her on a burniug fire! This 
is bad enough; but, after this—will you 
believe it?—they went into the sick 
boy’s room, RAISED HIM FROM THE BED 
OF SICKNESS IN THEIR ARMS, PUT HIM 
AGAINST THE WALL, AND SHOT HIM 
DEAD! Gracious heavens !—would that 
these things were not ;—or that we 
could expunge them from our memo- 
ries !” 


Such is the language of Lord Chief 
Justice Blackburne—a cool, clear- 
headed, sagacious public functionary ; 
—uttered after having sat in two of 
the proclaimed districts; and upon 
opening the special commission in that 
which was considered the worst of all 
—the unhappily notorious district of 
Tipperary. We have cited them, be- 
cause they are an authority from which 
there is no appeal, and they relieve us 
from any apprehension that our state- 
ments will be deemed too highly co- 
loured by many who might otherwise 
set them down to partisanship or pre- 
judice ;—and deem them as incredible, 
as they are, in fact, monstrous and 
alarming. 

Such, then, is the state of large por- 
tions of Ireland. <A peasantry wholly 
demoralized—an utterly abandoned 
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confederacy of murderers, who fear 
not God, neither regard man ; and who 
are capable of perpetrating any amount 
of wickedness, for any given object! 
How is government to deal with a 
state of things like this? Is the dis- 
eased condition of society which it in- 
dicates to be dealt with by mere topi- 
cal applications? Is commission to 
succeed commission, as one outbreak 
of crime succeeds another ? and do we 
hope to break up the confraternity in 
blood, by making the gibbets groan 
whenever landlords are murdered? 
Is our policy to be, always, to wait un- 
til crime shall have reached a certain 
level, and- content ourselves with 
merely providing an apparatus for 
teeming off the superflux, while the 
hidden font from which it proceeds 
continues as salient of its waters of 
bitterness as before? If we do, we 
are unwise in our generation; and 
shall only succeed in training and dis- 
ciplining generation after generation of 
murderers. There is such a thing as 
thinning the covers ;—but sportsmen 
know that such an expedient has no 
effect in diminishing the game. And 
if nineteen out of every twenty mur- 
derers may calculate upon a perfect 
impunity, from the almost insuperable 
difficulties which, in most cases, pre- 
sent themselves to render them ame- 
nable to the ordinary laws of the land, 
there never will be wanting desperate 
characters who will undertake, at any 
risk, the accomplishment of any deed 
of blood for which a sufficient price may 
be paid, or by which any purposes of 
vengeance may be carried into effect 
against the false brethren who may 
have prosecuted to conviction any of 
the members of the confederation. As 
long as the victims of the savage con- 
spirators outnumber those of their 
own body who may have suffered the 
penalty of the law, so long they will 
consider the balance of trade in their 
favour ; and only be the more confirm- 
ed in their evil courses by the feeble, 
‘uncertain, and ineffectual resistance, 
which looks more like a coquetting 
with turbulence, than a vigorous de- 
termination to grapple with crime. 

If such be the mode in which 
government resolve to proceed, we 
an see no possible termination to the 
present disastrous state of things. 
One day will «tell another ” in crime 
and misery ; nor can any signal reta- 
liation overtake the reprobates, until, 
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their landlord victims failing them, 
they turn their weapons of destruc- 
tion upon themselves. 

We will, therefore, suppose (al- 
though to entertain stich a supposition 
may be but a pleasing delusion), that 
there is a sincere desire felt by the 
government to apply something better 
than mere empyrical remedies to this 
afflicting state of things. What is 
the first step in carrying into effect 
such a resolve? Manifestly, to probe 
the ulcer to the bottom, and discover 
both its depth and the source from 
which it has proceeded. A writer 
before us, of whose sincerity we have 
the most perfect conviction, and whose 
accomplished mind we would fain see 
more worthily occupied, traces our 
present disorders to the misgovern- 
ment of England in former genera- 
tions, and hints, pretty significantly, 
that amongst the agencies by which 
they are to be remedied, should be 
found an augmentation of the num- 
bers, and a quasi establishment of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood. Of the 
causes of the present state of Tippe- 
rary, which has, by its crimes, af- 


frighted the empire, he thus writes :— 


** Suppose, sir, that the property of— 
let us say— Yorkshire alone were snatch- 
éd from its present possessors to-mor- 
row, and transferred, with all its castles, 
manor-houses and halls, to a regiment 
of Irish adventurers, the scum cast to 
the surface by the fermentation of our 
worst passions and follies, would no in- 
terruption to your prosperity take place 
from this disruption of ties? If this be 
so, feeble indeed must be that bond 
which, in England, connects the lower 
with the higher nation. In Ireland it 
left some traces behind; and Tipperary, 
a county of undesirable celebrity, is 
supposed to have been more largely en- 
riched with the dregs of the Cromwellian 
mixture than most parts of Ireland, 
many of the common soldiers as well as 
officers of the English army having set- 
tled there.” 


Now, this is not only very silly, 
but, what we are more concerned to 
add, scarcely honest. Does he main- 
tain, that the state of this country 
would be better, had the former pro- 
prietors not been dispossessed—had 
treason been suffered to maintain its 
strongholds, and Jacobitism found in 
Ireland a strong ally, when, in 1715 
and in 1745, it was enabled, in other 
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parts of the realm, to threaten the 
stability of the throne, and disturb 
the tranquillity of the empire? What 
ground has he for supposing that 
Papist would be better landlords than 
Protestant proprietors? Are they 
felt to be so at present? What does 
his own experience teach him? Is it 
not notorious that, both as masters 
and landlords, Protestants are pre- 
ferred by Roman Catholics to those of 
their own communion ? 

But, allowing that this transfer of 
property must have been felt as a 
very afflicting evil at the time when it 
took place, are we to suppose that, 
after the lapse of nearly two hundred 
and fifty years, the Irish peasantry, 
who have all been born under happier 
auspices, and who have long been in 
the full enjoyment of every privilege 
of a British subject, still retain the 
distant confiscations in green remem- 
brance; and are inspired with the 
hellish spirit which moves and in- 
stigates them to present atrocities, by 
the conduct of the soldiers of Crom- 
well, the forefathers of the present 
proprietors, who then became the pos- 
sessors of their broad lands! If he do, 
we must say of Mr. Aubrey De Vere, 
as of other imaginative ‘gentlemen, 
that he has suffered himself to be 
bewildered in the cloud-land of his 
fancies, instead of keeping upon the 
terra firma of matter of fact; and that, 
whatever may be said of the poetry of 
his speculations, they are utterly un- 
safe as a basis for any measures upon 
which a sound system of legislation 
for Ireland might be erected. 

Does he, for one moment, suppose, 
that the murderers who prowl about 
the country for hire, or the banditti 
from whom they proceed, ever think 
about the transactions of former cen- 
turies, when they are planning or 
perpetrating the atrocities which have 
rendered their country a by-word in 
the world? We do not say that when 
the bloodthirsty spirit has been ex- 
cited, from whatever cause, imagina- 
tion will not tinge it with its own 
peculiar colouring ; and that thirst of 
present vengeance, or desire of present 
gain, may not be made, by artful re- 
presentations, to assume the complexion 
of patriotic indignation. But we must 
repeat, that he must, indeed, be very 
highly gifted with one portion of the 
poetic faculty, who could seriously 
maintain that the prompting cause of 
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Trish turbulences is a distant retro- 
~_ of by-gone oppression, seen 
through a long vista of generations, 
which are crowded with the evidences 
of a better spirit, by which past mis- 

overnment might be redeemed. No. 

f we honestly Yook for the true cause 
of present evils, we will find it, not in 
the inflamed state of the imagination, 
which exaggerates past severity, but 
in a debased state of the conscience, 
which confounds all moral distinctions, 
and begets an insensibility to present 
crime. 

One wretch, who became an ap- 
prover, is asked, ‘* Why did you con- 
nect yourself with such a system ?” 
He answers, with the utmost uncon- 
cern, “ Because 1 was foolish!” He 
does not say, ‘‘ Because I was wicked.” 
To have done so was a weakness, an 
error, a mistake ; but not a crime. He 
is asked, whether he would consider it 
worse to break an oath, than to com- 
mit a murder. He unhesitatingly an- 
swers that he would ;—thereby clearly 
intimating that the ribbon oath should 
over-ride the law of God! The coun- 
sel asks him, whether he would com- 
mit a murder, if directed so to do by 
those in authority: over him. He 


tells him plainly, he would, ‘I sup- 
pose,” the counsel adds, ‘‘ you would 
murder me, if you were desired to do 


so?” * By Gor, I would, sir,” is the 
answer |! 

Now, let Mr. De Vere dip his pencil 
in the rainbow, and paint this man, 
and his followers, in hues which may 
relieve the dark colouring of their 
guilt, by representing their trans- 
gressions, as the lapses of erring 
patriots, upon whose imaginative tem- 
perament a too keen sense of past 
oppression has been acting with a 
maddening power. We must leave 
him to the indulgence of his poetic 
fancies, if we would reach, indeed, the 
root of the evil, which is no other 
than the unredeemed brutality of 
fiends in human shape, upon whose 
minds or hearts no saving impressions 
of religious truth have been ever made ; 
—and who, attached though they may 
be, and often are, to the forms and 
observances of the superstition in 
which they have been brought up, are 
as completely unregenerated by any 
influences from above, as if they had 
been living, all their lives, without the 
sound or the sphere of the gospel. 
Often have they refused to eat meat 
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on a Friday, while preparing the 
weapons by which some obnoxious 
individual was to be laid low! and 
scrupulously attended mass on the 
very morning of the day, the evening 
of which was to be marked by some 
brutally-premeditated murder ! ! 

How often has it struck us, that if 
even the Romish service were in the 
vernacular tongue—if the Ten Com- 
mandments were audibly read, and 
such other portions of Holy Scrip- 
tures as might be selected for edifica- 
tion—how many a miscreant might be 
savingly touched by the words of 
eternal life, and led to renounce his 
unhallowed vocation! We put out of 
consideration, for the present, whether 
the clergy of the Church of Rome are, 
or are not, favourable to the system 
of crime by which the country is af- 
flicted. We do not seek to implicate 
them as parties to it, or as men by 
whose encouragement, or connivance, 
it has been concocted and carried on. 
But we must say, that, generally 
speaking, no effectual means have 
been taken by them to repress it; 
and that, even with the best inten- 
tions, their liturgy, in an unknown 
tongue, is little calculated to operate, 
with any saving influence, upon the 
crowds who congregate in their places 
of worship, and who may, like the 
attendants of St. Paul on his way to 
Damascus, ‘see, indeed, the light, 
and be afraid,” but do not ‘hear the 
voice of Him that spake unto him.” 

This constitutes a peculiarity of the 
Church of Rome, which must ever 
render it inoperative as a means of 
moral instruction in Ireland. If the 
churches and conventicles in the North 
were so characterized—if the congre- 
gations were treated with nothing but 
a service which they could not under- 
stand—if readings from the Bible in 
the vernacular tongue were intermit- 
ted, and political harangues, or disser- 
tations upon local grievances, substi- 
tuted for Scriptural discourses—we 
undertake to say that, in two genera- 
tions, the North would rival the South 
in turbulence and crime. And, if the 
southern peasantry were only won 
over from their errors, and had the 
benefits of a Scriptural faith, and an 
intelligible service, we do not believe 
the Christian world contains a popula- 
tion who would profit more by the 
gracious and redeeming ministrations 
of thé Gospel. 
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Mr. De Vere has enlarged, with an 
unnecessary prolixity, upon what he 
calls the misgovernment of Ireland in 
former generations. It is, no doubt, 
a melancholy picture ; and we, at the 
present day, may see much to regret, 
both in the omissions and commissions 
of those, who, in their day, possessed 
neither the lights, nor the power, from 
which a wiser policy might be expect- 
ed. They should be judged as they 
governed,—according to the maxims 
of their age ;—and these were often ad- 
verse to the enlightened views which 
subsequent experience has suggested. 
But, when Mr. De Vere complains of 
the conquest of the country, he ne- 
glects to tell his readers of the in- 
trigues of the Romanizing Gengy, by by 
whom i it was mainly brought about ; 
when he complains of the refusal, on 
two occasions, to accede to the hum. 
ble and piteous supplications of the 


natives, to give them the benefit of 


British laws, he never states that this 
great boon was withheld, chiefly, by the 
opposition of the prelates, w bo could 
have given effect to the petition, had 
they sympathized with the sufferings, 
or desired sincerely to afford redress 
to the grievances, of the people. But 
as the country was sold to gratify their 
cupidity, so it was misgoverned to se- 
cure their ascendency ;—and the two 


most prominent and popular topics of 


modern declamatory accusation against 
England may be referred to the am- 
bition and the misconduct of the very 
body whose successors in the ministry 
now employ them to point their invec- 
tives against a country which, by the 
crafty insinuations of unprincipled ec- 
clesiastics, was so abused and so de- 
luded.* 

Again, when he writes, as he does, 
of the cruelties which the Irish en- 
dured from Cromwell, it would be 
well if he reminded his readers, that 
had Popish influence less predominated 
in their councils, and had the noble 
and enlightened Ormond been pro- 
perly su pported, Oliver might have 
acked the opportunity of ‘wreaking 
upon them the signal vengeance which 
so long made his name a word of terror 
in Ireland. 

In adverting to the penal laws, in- 
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troduced by the Whigs after the Re- 
volution, as laws of a very oppressive 
character, and calculated to inflict 
Jasting injury upon a people, he does 
not deem it necessary to advert to the 
provocations by which they were oc- 

casioned. He makes no comment 
upon the sweeping confiscations of 
James, nor to his acts of proscription 
and outlawry, which included hun- 
dreds by name, and thousands by in- 
ference.”+ He makes no allusion to 
the perils by which the new accession 
was beset; nor to the necessity for 
disarming and rendering powerless its 
most virulent and determined ene- 
mies, in the most vulnerable part of 
the empire. He does not state how 
much milder the worst severities of 
the popery laws were, than the drago- 
nades, the inquisition, and the mas- 
sacres, which were the portion of un- 
happy Protestants in those countries 
where the Romish religion prevailed. 
Nor does he state the indisputable 
fact, that they were little more than 
plagi: wisms of similar measures in 
France, by which those of the Hugue- 
nots, who had not been banished or 
exterminated, might be rendered pros- 
trate and powerless in that great king- 
dom. 

Surely it would have been no more 
than fair, in enumerating what he calls 
Protestant atrocities perpetrated by 
England against the Romish party in 
Ireland—and that with a view to jus- 
tify, if not to aggravate, the resent- 
ment with which the latter country 
regards the former—to take some no- 
tice of the provocations by which they 
had been occasioned ; and soften, if he 
could not justify, acts and measures, 
which, as the spirit in which they 
originate »d has long ceased to be ope- 

rative, should now be remembered no 
more. If Mr. Aubrey De Vere were 
as wise, as he is good and gentle, such, 
we have no doubt, would have been 
his course. But he theorizes from in- 
stinct, rather than philosophizes from 
meditation and experience ; and as he 
has as yet advanced little beyond the 
dawn of manhood, we cherish the 
hope that he will hereafter be found 
occupying a position in every way 
more worthy of his station and his 


* We refer our readers to Dr. Phelan’s “ Policy of the Church of Rome in 


Ireland.” 


t “ State of Ireland, Past and Present,” by John Wilson Croker. 
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abilities, than that in which he at pre- 
sent appears ;—and in which he will be 
referred to, no matter how strongly 
soever he may reclaim against the 
foul imputation, as a sort of quasi 
apologist for miscreancy and murder. 

There is one chapter in our sad 
history upon which he might have 
dwelt with good effect, and which has 
been very “strangely overlooked by 
even the very best of our historians ;— 
that is, the neglect of Great Britain 
to present to the natives of this coun- 
try the Christian religion as embodied 
in the formularies and articles of the 
Established Church, so as to attract 
their reverence, and engage their affec- 
tions. For this, from the Reforma- 
tion down to the end of the wars of 
the Revolution, but little opportunity 
could be found; either England or 
Treland, during the whole of that pe- 
riod, having been convulsed and agi- 
tated by civil distractions. But, when 
once the new succession was firmly 
established, had the ministers of the 
crown been God-fearing men, or even 
what might be truly cz ulled, statesmen 
wise in their generation, they would 
have taken good care, in their admi- 
nistration of Irish ecclesiastical affairs, 
to uphold religion in all its dignity 
and in all its purity ; while superstition 
was discountenanced and disloyalty 
proscribed. But the age was one of 
latitudinarianism, and religious indif- 
ference. A collapse, from sheer ex- 
haustion, had succeeded to the fervent 
and frenzied zeal which, in the for- 
mer generation, had overturned both 
the throne and the altar. The church 

was regarded by the Walpoles and 
Newcastles, and even by the high 
ecclesiastics who governed under their 
auspices, as a storehouse of patronage, 
to be employed for the purchase of 
the political partisanship by which 
they were to be retained in power. 
And the learning and ability, the 
piety and devotedness, by which Chris- 
tianity is best adorned, so far from 
being a passport to preferment, very 
often stood in the way of the humble 
and laborious parish clergyman, whose 
fidelity to his Divine Master was little 
anata, in comparison with the ser- 
vices which others, or their connec- 
tions, might render to the minister of 
the crown. 

Had the safeguards against a popish 
and Jacobitical influence been accom- 
panied by a sincere desire for the 
VOL. XXXI.—NO. CLXXXIII. 
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spread of true religion, the most happy 
results might have been expected. 
But, unfortunately for this country 
and the empire at large, such was not 
the case. The church was not con- 
sidered as the helpmate, but as the 
slave of the state; and its highest 
places were filled by individuals who 
much more regarded the pomp and 
circumstances of their position, than 
the spiritual duties which it prescribed. 
The consequence was, a deplorable 
laxity and indifference on the part of 
the creat body of the clergy, in whose 
selection for the pastoral office no 
better principle could be expected to 
prevail, than influenced the appoint- 
ments of their superiors. When to 
this is added, the spoliation of their 
temporal possessions, by the refusal 
to pay the tithe of agistment, and the 
consequent necessity for unions of pa- 
rishes, in order that, by clubbing the 
proceeds of many, the ‘officiating mi- 
nister might have something like a 
competent subsistence, it may be 
readily conceived how sadly unsuited 
to the exigencies of the time was 
either the amount or the quality of 
clerical ministration. 

Still, our noble liturgy kept the 
vital spark alive; and the free access 
to the Holy Scriptures, together with 
those portions of them which were 
read every Sabbath-day, were spiritual 
aliment to many a heart, which would 
have languished had nothing better 
been afforded than the dry morality 
of semi-pelagian preachers. It is not 
to be denied that there were, here and 
there, faithful men, who were tho- 
roughly penetrated by gospel truth ; 
and able champions, who, ike Arch. 
bishop King, struggled against pre- 
vailing corruptions, ‘and have left be- 
hind them memorials of their zeal and 
their piety, which will long survive. 
Of powerful controversialists we had 
no lack ; what we wanted was, a well- 
worked and ably-superintended paro- 
chial system, in which every place 
was furnished with the best and the 
fittest men that could be found—a 
blessing which could never be expect- 
ed from a government which never 
looked beyond temporal ends, nor se- 
lected an ecclesiastic for the office of 
a bishop or a pastoral charge, but with 
reference to some political interest 
which might best be answered by such 
an appointment. 

Notwithstanding all this, the con- 
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verts from popery were very nume- 
rous indeed ; so much so, as to prove, 
fully, that, had the proper course been 

ursued, the whole country would 

ave become obedient to the faith— 
because that faith was no other than 
the faith originally professed, when, 
in the days of Patrick and Columba- 
nus, the Irish were evangelically en- 
lightened, and taught a profession of 
Christianity in strict accordance with 
the teaching of the Gospel. But the 
golden opportunity was suffered to 
elapse ; and the consequences have 
been, not only a continuance of the 
superstition which darkens, but an 
increase, and an aggravation, of the 
turbulence which agitates our unhappy 
land. 

While the Established Church, as a 
spiritual institute, was thus sadly mis- 
managed, the Charch of Rome was not 
without a staff of prudent and zealous, 
if not able and learned, ecclesiastics. 
They were men who eschewed politi- 
cal contention, and made no noise as 
angry declaimers. Their demeanour 
was uniformly decorous and respectful 
to the government ; and for the stinted 
toleration which was extended to 
them, and the degree in which public 


opinion mitigated “the penal laws, they 


professed to be thankful. Many of 
them were of good family, and almost 
all had been educated upon the Con- 
tinent ;—and those who retain any re- 

collection of that kindly, and modest, 

and gentle-spirited race of men, can 
scarcely see, in their successors of the 
present day, any thing but a perfect 
contrast. 

But the church at length aroused 
herself, as one awakened out of sleep. 
The irregular ministrations of Wesley 
and Whitfield were the means of stir- 
ring up to usefulness many a minister 
who had previously slumbered upon 


his cure ;—and although the abuses of 


government patronage still prevailed, 
the church was every day rising in 
the estimation of the public, from the 
increasing piety of its professors, and 
the edifying character of its ministra- 
tions. 


In pospertion to the progress of 


light and knowledge, will be the claims 
of our venerable establishment upon 
the respect and veneration of enlight- 
ened believers. This cannot be said 
of the Church of Rome, which cannot 
stand the test of Scripture. And, ac- 
cordingly, the numbers were very 
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great, who, as intelligence prevailed, 
held but loosely by its tenets; until, 
gradually, its own gentry ceased to 
send their sons into its ministry, which 
was abandoned to the lowest of the 
people. Nor would they, in many in- 
stances, have themselves continued in 
connexion with it, had not a party 
supervened upon a sect, and those 
motives which could not be drawn 
from religious, were found abundantly 
in politic ‘al considerations. Habit, as- 
sociation, old family attachment, a re- 
luctance to incur a suspicion of a 
change of religion from views of per- 
sonal interest, often kept individuals 
in connexion with the Romish system, 
long after it had lost its hold upon 
their convictions. And, had only the 
Church of England been duly upheld, 
and properly administered, while po- 
pery was thus falling into desuetude ; 
we entertain not the slightest doubt 
that the one would have increased, and 
the other decreased, until, in a few 
generations, the Established would 
have become the national creed, and 
superstition have given way to true 
religion. 

But, just as light and knowledge 
were beginning to tell against the 
Church of Rome, the government come 
forward in its support, and lend a 
helping hand to its growth and its 
continuance—when, if left to itself, it 
must have been gradually extinguish- 
ed! ‘Time, and the increase of scrip- 
tural information, and the progress of 
improvement, were insensibly w weaning 
numbers from their bigoted attach- 
ment to a mass of errors : which could 
only have grown up in ages of dark- 
ness and corruption, And we had 
only to hold our hand, and cease alike 
Jrom persecution and encouragement, in 
order to witness the quiet subsidence 
of popery to a level at which it would 
cease to be dangerous, and the gra- 
dual absorption “of its best members 
into the Established Church, or other 
systems of Protestantism in which a 
vernacular service is performed, and 
which are less antagonistic to the spirit 
of the Gospel. 

But Maynoorn arrested this most 
natural and desirable process; and 
the funds which would not be supplie dl 
by the Roman Catholic community for 
the maintenance and education of their 
own ministers, are provided for that 
purpose by a British government! 
This is the elixir vite which has kept 
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theRomish systemalive in this country, 

long beyond the period of its natural 
longevity, and continues to supply a 
race of ecclesiastics, who combine: the 
offices of priest and demagogue, and 
who take very good care that the 
boon which they have received shall 
not damp their ardour in the cause 
which they have at heart, namely, that 
of marshalling their people, as one man, 
for a repeal of the legislative union. 

Now, Mr. De Vere’s favourite policy 
would be to increase the popish grants, 
and to augment the popish priesthood ; 
and he lauds and magnifies that sec- 
tion of politicians as alone truly liberal 
and enlightened, who agree with him 
in these his views. 

Strange, the history of Romanism 
during the last century in Ireland! 
When it was a religion, it was pro- 
scribed ; and when its priesthood were 
gentle and peace-loving, they were 
visited with heavy disabilities! When 
it degenerated into a faction, it was 
cherished; and when its priests as- 
sumed the character of turbulent agi- 
tators, they were treated with honied 
words, and rival ministers contended 
with each other in the favours they 
fain would lavish upon them ! 

It is supposed by some that, through 
them, the British government can best 
govern Ireland; and honours are con- 
ferred, with a view to attaching them 
to the British interest, and securing 
their influence over their flocks to 
abate the anti-Saxon prejudices which 
are at present engendered by interna- 
tional strife. We believe that no man, 
with any reputation for sanity, ever 
entertained a more deplorable delu- 
sion. ‘The priests are the very soul 
and centre of the repeal passion which 
has taken such hold of the masses of 
the people ; and if it disappeared from 
amongst the other classes, it would be 
found amongst their body with un- 
abated virulence, They look, through 
repeal, to the triumphant ascendancy 
of their church. And the double pas- 
sion—the national and the ecclesiasti- 
cal—has taken such possession of them, 
that no blandishments of government 
could ever, for one moment, seduce 
them from their allegiance to the cause 
which they believe to be identified 
with the exaltation of their religion, 
and the independence of their native 
land. 

The state may give them money, 
with a sage expectation that it will be 
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employed for its purposes; but they 

will take it, if they do take it, with a 
scornful determination that it shall be 
used only for their own, 

There are others, and we believe 
we do Mr. De Vere no injustice in 
reckoning him as of the number, who 
look upon popery, in itself, as no very 
bad thing, and who would gladly see 
the Romish clergy stipendiaries of the 
state, with a view to the inculcation 
of a sound morality upon the masses 
of the people. These gentlemen are 
of the Oxford school in theology, and 
look at the Church of Rome through 
the halo of the middle ages. Their 
speculations are based upon visionary 
abstractions, irrespective altogether of 
the concrete form which that religion 
has assumed in Ireland. 

They do not sufficiently advert to 
the fact, that, in the vast majority of 
the Irish priesthood, national have 
superseded religious considerations ; 
and that their creed consists more in a 
hatred of the Anglican heresy, than 
any cordial adoption of the doctrines 
of the Church of Rome. Look at the 
manner in which: the Pope’s letter, 
censuring them for assuming the cha- 
racter of political agitators, has been 
received—and then, let any dispas- 
sionate and reflecting man judge how 
far even his authority would be suf- 
fered to control them in any courses 
upon which they may have resolved 
for the liberation of Ireland. 

Again, the class from which the 
now spring, is the very class from whic 
they must continue to spring, no mat- 
ter what connexions they may contract 
with the state; and the education 
which they will receive, substantially 
the sume as that which they now re- 
ceive at their seminaries and places of 
religious instruction. We would be 
glad to know, therefore, upon what 
the conceit is founded, that they are 
to be substantially different from what 
they are at present; and wholly op- 
posed, in their views and principles, 
to all agitation for a repeal of the 
union ! 

And, if they were so opposed, we 
would gladly be informed how far 
their ministrations would be acceptable 
to their people. How far they would 
be suffered to rule over them as pacifi- 
cators, when they had once relin- 
quished the office of agitators! Not 
one day. It is in the latter capacity 
they render themselves acceptable in 
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the former. And if political agitation 
was once suspended, the better, or 
rather the worser, part of their occupa- 
tion would be gone. So that, sup- 
posing them purchasable, their pur- 
chase would be, as was wittily said of 
Mr. Tierney when he was induced to 
take office under Mr. Addington’s 
ministry, like the purchase of Punch, 
who ceased to be the pleasant fellow 
he was, as soon as ever he changed 
masters. 

But, the plain truth is, that even if 
the priests were disposed to be peace- 
makers, and the people to be quiet, 
the Romish system of worship has 
ceased to be, in this country, an efli- 
cacious instrument of moral or reli- 
gious instruction. We have already 
adverted to its service in an unknown 
tongue, which cannot profitably en- 
gage the minds or the hearts of the 
people. The proofs of this are every- 
where around us; but we need not go 
beyond the evidence of it which has 
been afforded in the trials during the 
late commissions. It there appears that 
whole districts were witnesses of the 
most awful murders, and that multi- 
tudes of people seemed to feel as little 
when a fellow-creature was being but- 
chered before their eyes, as if he were 
a wild beast! Now, whatever may be 
said of the miscreants immediately 
concerned in these atrocities, no onecan 
suppose that the vast majority of these 
individuals were not regular attendants 
upon their places of worship—and yet, 
what could it have profited them, when 
it did not inspire them with horror for 
such a crime, and prompt an imme- 
diate effort to interpose between the 
murderers and their victim! They 
generally attended confession—they 
would have felt uncomfortable if they 
did not “get mass”—nothing could 
induce them to eat meat on a Friday— 
and yet, they could be witnesses of, 
if not consenting parties to, an out- 
rage against humanity, at which the 
blood runs cold; and entertain, all the 


while, no other feeling than a sort of 


half-desire to avoid such a recognition 
of the demons in human shape by 
whom it was perpetrated, as might 
furnish an excuse for refusing to iden- 
tify them in a court of justice! ‘The 
case we allude to is that of the two 
brothers Cody, tried at Clonmel for 
the murder of Edward Madden. We 
extract the following excellent obser- 
vations uponit, fromour contemporary, 
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the Dublin Evening Mail, of Febru- 
ary the 4th:— 


‘* Here is a murder committed in the 
open day, in the midst of one hundred 
and sixty men, besides women (of whom 
the number is not stated), all employed 
at remunerative prices, by a resident 
nobleman, in one of his woods. A man 
was at work amongst the number, who 
was suspected of giving secret informa- 
tion against the violators of the law. 
Unfortunately his ‘secretness’ was not 
as close as that of the confessional. It 
had oozed out somewhere or other; and 
when he came to his work, on the mor- 
ning of the 9th of July, he was singled 
out from the herd, hunted through brake 
and underwood by three armed ruffians, 
and shot down like a fox or a mad dog, 
while not an arm was raised, or a word 
of intercession or authority uttered on 
his behalf. 

‘* The manner of the execution is thus 
described by one of the eye-witnesses :— 

‘**T heard a shot, and heard Madden 
howl; I knew his voice: I looked after 
I heard the shot, and saw the smoke, 
and observed a man, and then another, 
who bounded out close to where the 
first man was, and fired a second shot ; 
I afterwards heard a third shot, and 
saw the man who fired it; after the 
first shot was fired he began to move 
away, and then the two others were 
fired after him; the persons who were 
present did not pursue the murderers ; 
Idid not attempt to follow them my- 
self.’ 

‘*This worthy gentleman, who was 
the steward of the works, after he had 
seen all that was worth looking at in 
the transaction, and being so fortunate 
as not to see anything that might make 
him an auxiliary to justice, by identify- 
ing the murderers, thus coolly winds up 
his narrative :—‘ I then turned back from 
the place, and set the people to work.’” 


Such is the morale of a mass-going 
— in the south and west of 
reland. Popery, as there exhibited, 
is a species of Christian pharisaism 
in a state of decay and rottenness, 
which must very speedily vanish be- 
fore the free preaching of the living 
word. We say that, in its present 
state, it is directly obstructive both 
of religion and civilization. Is it, 
then, desirable that any direct pro- 
vision should be made for its continu- 
ance, by subsidizing its priesthood, 
und largely endowing its places of 
education, when its influence is no 
longer sufficient to control or to regu- 
late the savage and vindictive instincts 
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of a peasantry who are regular atten- 
dants upon its ordinances, and yet 
continue so sadly abused and deluded ? 

Such, people of England, is popery 
in Ireland! Suchis the religion which 
Lord George Bentinck, and Mr. De 
Vere, and others of the pseudo-liberal 
class, pronounce, in effect, to be good 
enough for the Irish! We do not 
now ask, are any extraordinary means 
to be taken to put it down. We 
would deprecate any such means. 
But are extraordinary means to be 
taken to keep it up? Are the people 
of this Protestant empire to be taxed— 
is patronage to be created and dis- 
tributed, with a view to extending 
the influence, and prolonging the 
reign of a system of error and super- 
stition, which has lost its savour as a 
religious institute, and only maintains 
its ground in this country by an alli- 
ance with the anti-Anglican antipa- 
thies, and the fierce democratic ten- 
dencies of the people ? 

All we desire is, that it should be 
let alone. Let it be treated like any 
other system of dissent, to which, 
while toleration is freely extended, no 
direct encouragement is given. Let 
its own professors, according as they 
value it, make a provision for it them- 
selves. They are now far better able 
to do so than they were when they 
cheerfully bore the burden of its 
entire maintenance. And is it be- 
cause they may be unwilling to do so, 
from sheer indifference, that a Pro- 
testant government should step in, 
and say, though you care little about 
it, and would rather let it expire of 
want, than be at the expense of pro- 
viding for its subsistence, we will take 
care that it shall not die, and a tax 
shall be levied from the community in 
general, to supply your lack of will 
to render to it the needful service ? 

The gentry, it is very well known, 
are but cold and negligent attendants 
upon its ordinances. They very sel- 
dom go to confession. ‘They scarcely 
ever observe its prohibition of meats 
upon forbidden days. They cannot 
conceal an inward loathing of the 
arrogance of many of their priests. 
Some of them even -read the Bi- 
ble, and find their way occasionally 
—despite ecclesiastical interdictions— 
into forbidden places of worship. In 
point of fact, they continue in con- 
nexion with their system more from 
habit than conviction; and the in- 
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stances are numerous in which they 
leave it altogether, and find a more 
congenial element for their piety in 
the sound doctrines, and the devo- 
tional services, of the Church of Eng- 
land. 

We say, let the laissez faire principle 
be adopted towards popery in Ireland, 
and let its continuance be made de- 
pendent upon the will of its sincere'pro- 
fessors to keep it alive ;—and it will 
soon be found upon what a precarious 
foundation it stands, and how rapidly 
it must melt away before the progress 
of truth and knowledge. Encourage, 
by large bounties, individuals to pro- 
fess the errors from which the truth 
would otherwise make them free ; 
attach emolument and distinction to 
the offices they hold in the system of 
error and delusion to which they be- 
long; make their station in society, 
and even their temporal subsistence, 
dependant upon their profession and 
maintenance of unsound doctrine ; and 
a vast power is at once added to the 
influence of an unscriptural creed ; 
and a pernicious and unholy mis-policy 
may long counteract the progress of 
enlightened reason. 

We know the silly cant by which 
conceited legislators would vindicate 
the propriety of such a course. Po- 
pery, they tell us, they do not love; 
but how can they help it? It is, in 
Treland, an established fact. Deal with 
it, after some sort, they must. All 
former severe measures have failed— 
would it not be well to try whether 
they could not kill it by kindness? In 
the meantime, before it actually dies 
of the surfeit of good things which 
they, in their wisdom, have provided, 
advantage may be duly taken of the 
good feeling of the priests and the 
Roman Catholic leaders, who must be 
conciliated by all that will have been 
done for them, and who will, no doubt, 
do their best to win over the restless 
and turbulent masses to a sincere at- 
tachment to British connexion. 

Such is the wisdom of the reputed 
wise! Such is the policy, and its jus- 
tification, of the Solons and the Ly- 
curgi who deliberate upon our affairs 
in parliament! A corrupt system 
is to be upheld, that the priest- 
hood belonging to it may be made 
subservient to the political purposes of 
those who would fain, for their own 
convenience, even at the expense of 
religious truth, have Ireland tranquil. 
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But the folly of those men is already 
but too manifest to those who heed- 
fully attend to the signs of the times. 
Every concession that has been made 
to Pepery, has been received with a 
sullen scorn, expressive only of a deep. 
ening detestation of those who could 
hope, for a moment, by such means to 
win them from the prosecution of na- 
tional objects. Never was there, 
within the memory of man, a more 
wide-spread feeling of disaffection to 
the British government than at the 
present moment, when every effort is 
being made to give a permanent ascen- 
dancy to the Romish religion. Wit- 
ness the publication of The United 
Irishman, a manifesto of treason far 
more bold than was ventured upon by 
the body whose name it revives, be- 
fore the standard of rebellion was 
actually flying in Ireland. Witness 
the language of the Moderates, who 
affect to deprecate the incautious in- 
temperance of their associates, but do 
hot hesitate to avow, to the full ex- 
tent, all their principles, only, they 
say, the time is not just yet. Is this 
a state of things to be remedied by 
such miserable paltering in a double 


sense with the zealots of Popery and 
the partisans of democracy in this dis- 


tracted land? Is political sanity to 
be restored to a people, and public 
tranquillity to be maintained, by con- 
cessions made, from fear or from po- 
licy, to the church of Rome? For 
well its wily ecclesiastics know it is 
not for love any favour is shewn them. 
No; full advantage will be taken of 
them to resist the encroachment of 
what they call heresy—to extend and 
to fortify the positions they occupy, 
so as to render them most available 
against ‘the enemy.” But that enemy 
will not be the less hated or despised, 
because of the insult conveyed in the 
attempt to seduce them from the cause 
of nationality, or the want of principle 
exhibited in aiding a religion, which 
yet those who so aid it pronounce to 
be a foul and idolatrous corruption of 
the word of God. 

And now we must say a word or 
two respecting the much-bruited sub- 
ject of altar denunciations. These are 
manifestations of priestly violence, by 
which the good and pious Roman Ca- 
tholics of England have been very 

rievously scandalized. Lord Shrews- 
am has been much shocked—Lord 
Arundel and Surrey has been greatly 
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offended—by acts which have provoked 
the strong indignation of the people of 
England, and which bring a reproach 
upon their common faith. These no- 
blemen have, accordingly, expressed 
themselves in no measured terms re- 
specting the conduct of those by whom 
such scandals have been occasioned ; 
and called upon the Romish bishops 
to interpose their ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, and bring to a strict account the 
clerical offenders :—with what result, 
the public are already aware. The 
bishops have stoutly defended the 
priests, and maintained either that the 
offence with which they were charged 
was never committed; or that if, in 
any instance, some colour was afforded 
fur such an imputation, it was amply 
justified by the conduct of the land- 
lords, whose systematic oppressions 
were suflicient to drive any people to 
acts of madness. 

The noble lords have not, therefore, 
taken much by their motions; nor, in 
truth, could any effect be produced by 
them, but that clerical incendiaries 
should be rendered more cautious, 
while they still continued to do, in a 
less public manner, the very thing for 
which they were so gravely repre- 
hended. A hint, a wink of the eye, 
a word said in secret, a name spoken 
upon the altar without comment, could 
just as effectually convey their wishes, 
if they really desire to abet the evil 
spirit that is abroad, as any altar de- 
nunciation. It is not the rattle in his 
tail that envenoms the rattlesnake, and 
it may even serve as a warning to the 
intended victim. We by no means 
pronounce that the Romish priesthood 
are desirous of directing the vengeance 
of the peasantry against individuals 
who may have incurred their high dis- 
pleasure, whether as uncompromising 
Protestants, or friends of spiritual edu- 
sation, or assertors of the rights of pro- 
perty against over-holding tenants, 
who will neither pay for, cultivate, nor 
surrender their land. But this we 
maintain, that if they were, the mat- 
ter could not be rendered worse by 
altar denunciations; and we would 
ourselves infinitely prefer the open 
manifestation of such a spirit, to its 
covert influence, which, like the pesti- 
lence that walketh in noon day, must 
be felt in its effects before it can be 
foreseen or avoided. 

Of one thing we are quite convinced, 
namely, that whatever the priests may 
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have said or done, the landlords have 
not been sufficiently provident in tak- 
ing care of themselves. They have 
been, not only by agitators, lay and 
clerical, but by the English press, held 
up to scorn as tyrant oppressors, who 
have ground the faces of the poor ; 
and they may be said almost to have 
suffered judgment against them to go 
by default; so negligent have they 
been of the proper means of repelling 
the calumnies of their enemies. This 
in itself gives a strong colouring of 
justification to the case that has been 
got up against them. Such have been 
the torrents of eloquent vituperation 
by which they have been assailed, 
that, like Warren Hastings, who, 
when he listened to the thunders and 
the lightnings of the eloquence of 
Burke and Sheridan, could scarcely 
persuade himself that he was not 
the most guilty of criminals, all un- 
conscious as le was of any justify- 
ing grounds for the high crimes and 
misdemeanours which formed the bur- 
den of his impeachment, so it has 
been with them. And they have stood, 
as it were, astounded by the grievous 
accusations which have been laid to 
their charge, more like men who had 
nothing to say in their own defence, 
than individuals unjustly accused, and 
who were desirous of exposing the 
falsehood and the malice of their ac- 
cusers. 

We declare, solemnly, that if we 
lived in another country, where we 
could only know the state of Ire- 
land from the reports in the public 
papers, we could scarcely resist the 
belief that the Irish landlords were 
justly condemned ; seeing the very lit- 
tle they have done to counteract the 
representations which have been made 
against them. And it requires all our 
knowledge of its real condition, de- 
rived from no little personal acquaint- 
ance with it in all directions, to re- 
gard them as the objects of a foul con- 
piracy ; and to be convinced that they 
are denoeiaid as exterminators only 
by those who desire their extermina- 
tion. 

Years have now elapsed since we 
called their attention to the storm that 
threatened them, although it was then 
in size no bigger than a man’s hand. 
We conjured them to combine in self- 
defence. We implored them to take 
up and examine every case of alleged 
oppression; and, if truly alleged, to 
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separate themselves from the crimi- 
nals; andif falsely alleged, to put to 
shame the traducers. Had our ad- 
vice been followed, how different 
would be their position from what it is 
at present. In such a case, as a body, 
they would have stood aloof from the 
offences of individuals. Now, the o£ 
fences of individuals are imputed té 
them as a body; and a class of pro- 
prietors, of whom, from much per- 
sonal knowledge, we are bold to say, 
the empire contains no better, as kind, 
humane, considerate landlords, are 
confounded with the very worst speci- 
mens of their order, whose neglect or 
oppression of their tenantry may be 
deserving of the severest reprobation. 
The following, from the pen of Mr. 
De Vere, is a just and happy descrip- 
tion of the difficulties of the Irish 
landlord :— 


* You will perhaps be surprised that 
an Irish proprietor’s position should be 
a troublesome one in the midst of a peo- 
ple such as I have described. The rea- 
son is this, that he has not only to deal 
with their good qualities, which God 
made, but with their circumstances, 
which have been made by man; and 
with their worst qualities exaggerated 
at times by well-meant but blunderin 
legislation. . . - » How does it 
happen that those who so clearly see 
that the State cannot perform the fune- 
tions of proprietors, shut their eyes to 
as plain a truth, namely, that proprie- 
tors cannot assume the duties of farmers? 
A arate may, indeed, ride down to 
a hundred farms, and request a hundred 
farmers to cultivate their land in a man- 
ner exactly the opposite of that which 
they are used to, and twice as expen- 
sive; but his enterprise will probably 
be attended by much the same results as 
if he had admonished every tradesman in 
the neighbouring town toengage another 
apprentice. ‘The land held in their own 
hands they may often improve, and are 
improving, urged not only by public 
duty, but also by the consideration that 
in many cases that small proportion of 
their estate constitutes the chief part of 
their present support; but I will not 
promise you that our landlords can quite 
at once change themselves into land- 
manufacturers, or get ten per cent. in- 
stead of four per cent. annually on the 
present value of their domains. In the 
meantime, the land refusing to bring 
forth its increase, the lord of the soil is 
set up as the most conspicuous mark for 
malignant shafts; and, stirred up by 
interested reports, those of his own or- 
der in England turn on him not seldom, 
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as the stags in their own parks turn on 
a wounded brother. This is but a small 
part of his trial. He is obliged daily to 
witness the misery which he did not 
cause, and cannot relieve. He is re- 
proached by the patience of thousands 
to whom he can offer no aid, and by the 
impatience of hundreds who will not let 
him aid them. If he sinks into apathy 
or recklessness, he becomes an insigni- 
ficant in acrisis when everything has its 
significance. If he rouses himself to the 
exercise of those rights without which 
the duties of property are abstractions, 
he is proclaimed a tyrant and an exter- 
minator. De jure he has a right to his 

atrimony; de facto not quite to his 
ife.” 


Of the measures for the repression 
of crime adopted by the government, 
we hold that clause in the late penal 
enactment, by which individuals har- 
bouring criminals guilty of agrarian 
offences are made liable, upon convic- 
tion to transportation, by far the most 
important. Its operation has been, 
even already, felt to be most salutary ; 
and we feel very little doubt that, no 
matter how popular a murderer may 
be, he will, from henceforth, by no 
means find the same facilities for con- 
cealment or the same amount of hos- 
—, upon which, until very lately, 

e could confidently calculate, in the 
south and west of Ireland. 

There is another clause, by the in- 
troduction of which, we are strongly 
of opinion, the Coercion Act would be 
rendered most powerful for sood—one 
by which it might be provided, that, 
in addition to the present penalties in 
force against agrarian offences, all con- 
cerned in them should, upon convic- 
tion, be deprived of the right to hold 
land in Ireland. Let such a clause be 
felt to be operative, and we entertain 
no doubt whatever that it would effec- 
tually meet the present evil. 

The object of the perpetrators of 
such offences is, the possession of land. 
Land they desire to have, even though 
they should be able to plead no bet- 
ter title to it than that of Ahab to 
the vineyard of Naboth—namely, the 
blood of the former occupant. Now, 
if it were expressly provided, that, by 
such offences, the criminals would dis- 
qualify themselves from holding pos- 
session of any land—that they brought 
upon themselves, pro tanto, a sentence 
of outlawry, and could no longer, by 
any means, become the occupants of 
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the humblest farm in this ecountry—we 
do believe that a stop would be put to 
agrarian murders. 

Unless crime be perpetrated gratui- 
tously, and for the mere pleasure it 
affords the perpetrators, we cannot 
imagine its continuance, when it must 
only frustrate the objects which they 
have in view. If to obtain an advan- 
tageous lease be a motive for murder- 
ing a rival occupant, or a landlord— 
when it is known for acertainty, that, 
besides the usual penalties upon con- 
viction for such a murder, or conspi- 
racy to murder, a forfeiture of all right 
to hold land will be incurred—we can- 
not imagine that any reprobates, or 
any conspirators, would continue madly 
to risk their lives, and ruin their pros- 
pects, by acting blindly in defiance of 
such an enactment. 

Knowing the Irish peasant as we do, 
it is painful to contemplate his present 
degradation. He wants but the light 
of the Holy Scripture, and the influ- 
ence of a better and holier system of 
religion than that under which he has 
been born, to realize as much of hu- 
man excellence as is to be found in 
any peasantry in the world. Mr. De 
Vere does not exaggerate one whit, in 
the following enumeration of the ele- 
ments which go to compose his cha- 
racter :— 


‘‘The Irish peasant has a patience 
under real sufferings quite as signal as 
his impatience under imaginary griev- 
ances; and, in spite of a complexional 
conceit not uncommon, he has a moral 
humility that does not help him to make 
his way. He possesses a reverence that 
will not be repulsed; a gratitude that 
sometimes excites our remorse; a re- 
finement of sensibility, and even of tact, 
which reminds you that many who toil 
for bread are the descendants of those 
who once sat in high places ; aspirations 
that fly above the mark of national 
greatness ; a faith and charity not com- 
mon in the modern world; an acknow- 
ledged exemption from sensual habits, 
both those that pass by that name, and 
those that invent fine names for them- 
selves ; and an extraordinary fidelity to 
the ties of household and kindred, the 
more remarkable from being united with 
a versatile intellect, a temperament mer- 
curial as well as ardent, and an ever 
salient imagination. These virtues are 
not inconsistent with grave faults, but 
they are virtues of the first order. I 
will only add, that if England has wit 
enough to make these virtues her friends, 
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she will have conciliated the affections 
of a people the least self-loving in the 
world, and the services of a people 
amongst whom, in the midst of much 
light folly, there is enough of indolent 
ability to direct the whole counsels of 
England, and of three or four kingdoms 
beside—provided only that Ireland be 
not of the number.” 


Is it because we hate, or abhor, or 
undervalue this people, that we advise 
a recourse to the strong measures 
which we have recommended? Alas! 
no. It is not hatred of his patient 
which leads the physician to prescribe 

ainful or disagreeable remedies for 
1is complaint. “It is because he de- 
sires to see him well, and can devise 
no better means of combating his dis- 
temper. So say we. It is because 
we love our fellow-countrymen—be- 
cause we fain would see them in pos- 
session of every blessing which their 
condition admits—that we would exert 
the strong arm of the law for the re- 
pression of offences which, as long as 
they continue, must ‘render life ‘and 
roperty insecure, and thus place an 
insuperable bar to the prosperity of 
Ireland. 

Without skill and capital, neither 
can manufactures be promoted, nor 
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agriculture improved, nor the people 
provided with remunerative employ- 
ment. And unless life and property be 
protected, capital will not be employed 
inthe country. What capitalist, with 
his eyes open, could think of settling 
down amongst hoards of blood- thirsty 
miscreants, “by whom his life would 
not be respected a single day, if he 
were found to transgress any of the 
arbitrary regulations by which they 
would insist upon his being governed 
in the management of his affairs? 
And while such keep aloof from the 
country, how are its industrial re- 
sources to be developed? Andifthey 
be not developed, how is its material 
wealth to be augmented ? 

It is, therefore, undeniable, that 
the reign of law must supersede the 
reign of terror, before anything effec- 
tual can be done for the lasting well- 
being of our people. Let that be ac- 
complished, and a secure foundation 
will have been laid, upon which great 
remedial measures may be built. Let 
it be neglected, and notwithstanding 
all that “yaunting legislators, or gas- 
conading demagogues may think or 
say, the country” must continue, a 
curse to itself, a disgrace to England, 
and a by-word to the world. 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH—THE THOUGHTS AND FEELINGS WHICH LED HIM TO 
PROPOSE HIS SCHEME CONCERNING EL DORADO, 


Scene— The tower, with a lattice that does not admit a view of the rising or 
selling sun. 


’Tis long since I have seen the Pilgrim-Sun 

Gird up his garments for the dusky day, 

His locks wreathed tight about his decent brow: 
*Tis long since I have seen them shaken out 
Upon his shoulders—when the modest youth 
Reels to his couch, like tired Bacchanal ; 

The rich clouds hanging glory round his path. 
But something I can se 1e—the comely moon, 
With well-filled horn, shines in a Summer sky 
That grows not dark till morn !—now like a bow 
Drawn by aériel archer—yon bright sts ur, 

An arrow that hath parte 1d from the string, 

Is on its way—and now she is a bark 

Ploughing a summer sea, so calmly blue! 

Such as round fairy islands of the West 

Flows breathlessly. Ah! that such bark were mine. 
This prison, smaller than a cabin, hath 

No such sweet progress ; in its arms we sleep 
For aye forgotten as in Death's small crib. 

Its profitless confinement bears not onward ! 
Hark! there are merry tones of children round me, 
Music that steals as from the gate of heaven 

To hell's deep womb—huge fireworks that mimic 
Those strange appearances by Genii wrought 
Amid autumnal clouds—cities in flame, 

And men that fight and die. Yon colour’d lamps 
Outrival dewdrops of the morn, or gems 

Deep in the earth. Oh! that I could wring out 
From demon-miners treasures hid in vain, 

Like love in the sick hearts of pallid nuns. 
Could I but bear some here, forgiveness, fame, 
Might dance around me—better far than these, 
Action, that tide that stirs the stagnant blood— 
Courage that thrown upon a dunghe: ap mounts 
Once more its fiery horse. W hat do J here ? 

I have school’d my boiling thoughts, and learnt and taught 
What meek-eyed s a tell, with rocky brow, 
And hearts that beat calm as an infant’s breath 
I had given back my birthright, but for whom ? 
Not to the winds—not to thee, marble Death ! 
Yet thou hast trampled on it—thou has rent 

The precious crucible in which 'twas poured ; 
Thou hast enclosed within a narrow tomb 

A spirit link’d with mine. Six months ago 

And I was busy as aclerk could be 

Conning the golden past, whence fancy mounts, 
And feeding for his* roots a noble stream— 

Now ’tis a river lock’d within a cave, 

Having no egress. Now I weave no more 

The mingled web of acts and lessons wise. 

Six months ago, and he was like a bee, 

Sucking in nectar from the flowers that lay 
Opening beneath my sun, and giving back 

The honey of sweet praise, and dearer love, 

And dearest sympathy. I was to him 

A lofty hill, around whose storm- m-swept peaks 


, * Prince Henry, for whom Raleigh w wrote his “ History of the World.” 
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Scheme concerning El Dorado. 


His thoughts like clouds might gather ;—he is gone— 
Iwas not near to soothe his dying head ; 
And yet my cordials, drawn from many an herb, 
Sedulously sought in days of liberty, 
On home and foreign shores, relieved thy pain 
The very hour before thy soul took flight. 
Sweet noble prince! who even so early learnt 
The combat between subject, filial love, 
And sense of right—a royal love of greatness. 
The Serpent breeds the Eagle, and some say 
It stung him too—may God forgive the thought! 
Sweet moon, thou’rt shining as thou shon’st that night 
Upon his torch-lit funeral—lighting now 
His sister’s bridal train—it follows quick— 
The Nation’s tears are dry—my well of grief 
Is what it was. My land, too, ét is gone. 
The scenes of pleasures sweet, and graceful toil— 
My walks and stately trees, given to a thing 
Polluting what it crawls o’er ; and I begg’d, 
[ sent my gentle wife to beg in vain— 
That Ais parr dawn might not be clouded o’er 
With such a veil—that his free hand might pause 
Ere it cut down the old paternal tree, 
Yielding its fruit to feed_my little ones. 

(His wife enters.) 
My own Elizabeth! the time seems long 
That thou hast left me—wert thou gazing down 
Upon this pageant city—dost thou, too, 
Forget the grave, and him who sleeps therein ? 
My thoughts have ranged over all past, all future ;— 
I thought on thee, when for thy sake the first 
I slept within a prison’s walls, and knew 
Its anes leisure, and of our sweet babe 
That, like a flower in a dark cavern, cheer’d 
The blackness of the place—and of this king, 
A sterner master in his boyishness 
Than our old prudish mistress ever was, 
Whom the domestic charities have taught 
No lessons of sweet wisdom. I have dreamt 
Of freedom, my beloved !—not as thou wilt, 
A pastoral cot within a lonely vale. 
No ; England’s woods may never leaf and fade 
Over my brows ; and quiet streams are ill 
Companions for the wild at heart. J see 
Vast wealth, bright mines of gold, and beauty strange, 
That will not dim mine eyes with girlish tears, 
Where deep and boundless rivers teach to flow 
A nobler tide within the human heart, 
And mountains, standing like Omnipotence, 
Rise above earthly things! My boy, too, goes— 
My gallant Walter !—either to wreath his brow 
As trees in their young spring, or die wrapt round 
In his first glory. Thou, my dear, wilt live 
With our young poet René—let him dream 
Of glorious cities, and untrodden seas, 
And beauteous monsters—only nam’d so, 
Because their forms, like Angels, are not known ; 
And let him hang above thee as a bow 
Over the Autumn woods, whose changing leaf 
Hath glory, beauty, tenderness, not seen 
In their rich prime. Now leave me, my beloved. 
I write a letter, worded cautiously, 
To this royal pedant, hung with golden phrase 
Of wealth, to tempt his pleasure and his pride! 
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MOONLIGHT ON THE MOUNTAINS, 
BY J. FULLARTON. 


When evening, stealing o’er our northern sky, 
Has furled the streaming glories of the west ; 
And Night’s fair Queen, in beauty mounted high, 
Pours down her silvery light on Nature’s breast ; 
How sweet to linger on the mountain’s crest, 
And gaze enraptured o’er the midnight scene ! 
Where all looks mild, and beautiful, and blest, 
And heaven itself seems, through the deep serene, 
Watching the slumbering earth with eyes of tender sheen. 


Soft hour! when Fancy, in her playful dreams, 
Flings o’er the human soul her magic power ; 
While yet the moonlight down the valley streams, 
And lights the steps of Youth to Beauty’s bower. 
How soft the hush of that delightful hour, 
When slumber deepens on the hearts of men! 
And silence wraps cliff, cairn, and ruined tower, 
Unbroken save by torrent of the glen, 
And maddening Passion sleeps as ne’er to wake again. 


Then blending with the tranquil mountain scene, 
The soul forgets her earth-born grief and tears— 
Smiles o’er the world with heaven’s unclouded Queen, 
Soothed by the calm that Nature’s aspect wears: 
Then glance her thoughts along a thousand years, 
All grasped within that lucid moment’s span, 
Tracing the light that Glory’s pinion bears 
On high, to gild the noblest deeds of man: 
Alas! how brief the blaze—how flickering, faint, and wan! 


For time’s close shadows ever wait around 
The paths which Glory’s children dare to climb, 
Lured by the glittering pomp, and maddening sound 
Of trumps, inspiring to heroic crime. 
Still earth exults in many a soul sublime, 
Whose light hath passed not all with life away ; 
But shines unchanging o’er the mists of time, 
And guides young Genius, with benignant ray, 
Through all the blighting storms that mar life’s opening day. 


Immortal spirits who have walked the world! 

Bards, Sages, Patriots, born to bless mankind, 
Still sweep ye o’er the earth with wings unfurled, 

To fan congenial bosoms left behind ? 

Pouring the sunbeams of the eternal mind 
O’er breathing man rejoicing in your lore ; 

Till springs the soul, unprisoned, unconfined, 
Through fields of light o’er earth’s wide bounds to soar, 
Where the vast universe unfolds her mighty store. 


O! let me oft, when falls this lovely hour, 
A moment feel the fire such spirits shed ! 
Monarchs of Nature! who alone have power 
To send your deep-toned voices from the dead: 
Frown on, ye darkening shadows, o’er my head— 
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Come, stern Adversity, to fix my fate— 

Still Nature’s glories on my path are spread, 
Still gleams of sunshine gild this dark estate, 
O’er which my spirit bounds unbroken and elate. 


Shall cold disdain from the misjudging proud 

One hour the child of thought and feeling wrong ? 
Shall earthly ills, which daunt the sordid crowd, 

Beat down this bosom to the servile throng 

Who crouch to glide in Wealth’s proud train along, 
And bend at Mammon’s shrine the pliant knee ? 

No—from this mountain whence I pour my song, 
Still let me mingle with the great—the free, 
Who taught my ardent soul to feel, to hear, to see. 


To feel the bliss that fair creation yields, 
When light and beauty clothe the earth and sky ; 
To roam in joy through glens, and groves, and fields, 
Or climb the mountain when the night-winds sigh : 
Whate’er delights the heart or charms the eye 
Throughout the volume vast by God unrolled, 
These are thy birthright, Genius; these thy high 
Prerogatives, oh Fancy. Count thy gold, 
Son of the clay: our stars are boundless and untold! 
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THE ECONOMIC CASE OF IRELAND STATED. 


[Azour this time last year, the fol 
lowing observations were submitted to 
a meeting of gentlemen interested in 
the welfare of Ireland. The views 
and principles developed are of as much 
consequence now as they were then. 
We have italicised the passages we 


means of alleviating the misery of the 
country, and, at the same time, pre- 
serving the orders of the social fabric, 
are still the same; and, as we believe 
they are rightly indicated in this paper, 
we commend it earnestly to our read- 
ers’ perusal. ] 


consider of most consequence. The 


TO THE CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE REPRODUCTIVE EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE. 


Tue loss of the potato culture, and the.impossibility of at once replacing it by 
any productive equivalent, render Ireland unable, for the present year (and will 
probably, for several years to come, render her unable), to produce more than 
about three-fourths of her or dinary means of subsistence. On the full income 
of former years, it was as much as the island could do to support the demands 
of life in her own population, and meet her engagements to those deriving 
income from her soil. With the present year’s diminution of means, she is 
not able (and, for many years to come, probably will not be able), unassisted, 
to keep life in her own population and to satisfy the other claimants on her 
produce, as she hitherto has done. 

If the diminished means be applied to satisfy the latter claimants in the first 
instance, an equivalent amount of life must be left to be provided for. If, 
conversely, they be applied to the support of life, in the first instance, the de- 
mands of property, to that extent, must remain unsatisfied. 

Up to the present time, the distribution of our means has begun by appro- 
priating our yearly produce to the claims of those deriving income from the 
country, in the first instance ; and the consequence has been, in this year of 
diminished production, that the means of life, to meet that demand of property, 
have been withdrawn from great numbers of the people, who have died of 
famine ; and disease, the necessary concomitant of that state of things, begins 
now to spread upwards in society. The experience of these results has led to 
the general recognition of the converse principle, that the life of the country 
ought to be the first lien on its produce ; and a comprehensive poor-law, pro- 
fessing, however untruly, to be grounded on that principle, is now in progress 
through the legislature. If such a law truly carried out the principle on which 
it professes to be founded—viz., making the life of the country the first lien 
on the produce of the country, and were in full and perfect operation, the 
result of applying our diminished means, under its provisions, would be, that 
all classes deriving income from Ireland, whether resident here or elsewhere, 
would suffer a loss equivalent to the maintenance of the amount of life to be 
provided for, and ought, according to every principle of equity, to distribute 
that loss amongst themselves, rateably, according to their respective interests. 

But those who regard Ireland, not as a separate nation, dependant only on 
its own resources, but as an integral portion of the United Kingdom, consider 
that even a perfect poor-law, which would distribute in the most equitable 
manner, the separate resources of this island, in relief of the existing famine, 
would not be a suitable remedy ; and say, that instead of spreading the cost 
of contending with such a calamity over those only of our fellow-citizens who 
reside in, or derive income from, Ireland, we ought to spread it over all those 
who are able to contribute throughout the whole United Kingdom. 

This doctrine has been recognised to some extent by our present rulers ; 
and one-half of the sums advanced to meet the immediate pressure of the 
calamity, has been applotted on Great Britain, in conjunction with us—the 
other moiety remaining a charge on us alone. But in conceding the principle 
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even to this extent, it is alleged that the cost of contending with what is tem- 
porary only in this disaster ought to be so divided, but that the permanent 
relief of all the distress consequent on this calamity (and whether aggravated 
or not by imperial mismanagement) ought to be levied out of the produce of 
Ireland exclusively ; and in this view of the question the proposed poor-law is 
framed. 

The operation of such a law, supposing it truly and effectively to carry out 
its professed purpose, has been already indicated ; and in the most sanguine 
view possible to be taken of the working of a measure of that kind, all parties 
having income in this country, or deriving income from it, should be prepared 
to suffer a loss of means. But the proposed poor-law, so far from being a 
measure of the kind contemplated, has been framed to meet the unsatisfied 
demands of life in Ireland, not out of the whole resources of the island, dimi- 
nished as they are, but out of that portion of those diminished resources which 
constitutes the income of our landed proprietors. 

The income of the resident Irish proprietors consists of that portion of the 
rental which remains after paying incumbrances ; and these incumbrances may 
be taken on the average of rentals—excepting a very few well-circumstanced 
estates—at fifteen shillings in the pound. 

It is plain that a tax of five shillings in the pound on the gross rental, levied 
exclusively off the recipients of what remains after payment of incumbrances, 
would extinguish that class of proprietors altogether. 

It is not desirable to impute motives ; but the fact cannot be well overlooked, 
that the class whose extinguishment is thus inevitable under the operation of 
the proposed law, have long stood in the way of political designs very much 
favoured by powerful interests in England; and that the class who, under the 
proposed law, will escape exempt from contribution, though they enjoy the 
major part of our landed income, are, to a great extent, resident in that part 
of her Majesty’s dominions, and, both there and here, are generally regarded 
as entertaining views of public policy contrary to those of the proprietors whom 
it is proposed to pauperize. 

Those who are dissatisfied with the preponderance of English interests in 
imperial legislation, will naturally connect with this the reflection, that the evil for 
remedy of which the landlord class is so selected for sacrifice, has been greatly 
aggravated by the adherence of our rulers to particular economic rules, now 
generally admitted to have been pushed to unjustifiable lengths, for the advan- 
tage of ship-owning and mercantile interests, in which this part of the United 
Kingdom has little participation. 

It cannot be supposed that so important a class, as the resident landed 
gentry of a country, could be thus shaken from their places without dragging 
down many others in their ruin; and the professional classes, begin to be sen- 
sible of their approaching danger. Without referring more particularly to 
another institution which has long been taught to lean on the landlords for sup- 
port, one cannot but foresee, as an inevitable result of such a prostration of our 
gentry, the speedy withdrawal of the legal profession to Westminster, and_the 
completion of the English policy, by the centralization, in London, of everything 
worth living for in Ireland—leaving Ireland herself a nation of ploughmen and 
shepherds, presided over by a clergy paid for making them contented with their 
lot, in producing the materials of a high civilization, to be consumed elsewhere. 

Yet, even to this severe alternative, many humane men would submit, rather 
than witness a repetition of the horrors of this year ; and the question in the 
minds of such men is only this—whether or not the proposed law, or any other 
law likely to be passed by our rulers as at present advised, will secure the 
necessaries of existence to the people remaining in the country? But it seems 
plain that if it effectuate what seems the primary object of its framers—that 
is, the removal, out of the way of particular reforms, of the landed gentry of 
this country—it cannot possibly effectuate the other object, of providing sub- 
sistence for the people, who, in the event of the gentry being pauperized, and 
the professional and trading classes becoming insolvent, must be all but univer- 
sally thrown out of productive occupation. Disorganization and violence 
would probably follow ; and these (independent of the depreciation caused by 
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bringing so many estates at once into the market) would necessarily be attended 
with such a loss of value in property of all kinds, as would render the con- 
fiscated interests hardly worth the cost of bringing them to sale. If this were 
80, it is to be feared the supplemental famines of future years would be even worse 
than the original visitation. 


Under the pressure of these dangers, men of all classes have been driven 
together, and the proposition has been made, for a merging of dissensions in the 
formation of a National Party—in some such association as that which has been 
proposed. 

The points to be insisted on by such an association would mainly consist in 
urging our title to participate in imperial funds for the relief of an imperial 
calamity, so far as our present condition is consequent on the recent visitation ; 
and in insisting, at all events, whether the whole or a part only of the burthen 
be laid on this country, that the application of the relief shall le reproductive, 
and the distribution of the burthen equitable ; and that society in Ireland shall 
not, by an iniquitous accumulation of all the loss on one particular class, be de- 
prived of those who at present are almost the only people in the country who stand 
between us and barbarism. 

With respect to the organization through which such an association might 
work, there exists at present the machinery and staff of a committee, which, 
last year, influenced public opinion, both in and out of parliament, very benefi- 
cially for this country ; I mean the Reproductive Employment Committee. To 
the exertions of this body, in bringing together the landlords’ meeting of last 
year, at the Rotundo, we owe the remission of one moiety of the state advances 
made during the winter ; and it still possesses the organization for reassembling 
that class in any emergency. But to meet the demands of times like the pre- 
sent, when all classes are endangered, and all sensible of their danger, it would 
be necessary for the committee, as at present constituted, to undergo some mo- 
dification, and those modifications I would beg leave humbly to suggest. 


The result of the considerations 
consequent on this Jetter, was the for- 
mation of the Irish Council. The 
recommendations of that body have 
already been acted on by the govern- 
ment, in a general “ taking of stock,” 
the results of which will soon be pub- 
lished, and in a bill to compensate 
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tenants for improvements. We have 
no doubt that the principle of a general 
income and property tax in aid of lo- 
cal poor rates, suggested above, and 
strongly advised by the Irish Council, 
will also soon be recognized in a new 
Poor-law Amendment Act. 








